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Aut.— r. FOllKiaN ADVE]^TUUERS IN INDIA. 

• • 

A FTICIJ tlie liiilures of Ihc direct attempts made by Duploix, 
by Lally, aud by EiilitVeu to establish Freuch domiuation 
in SoiiUn'i'ii India, thei* remained to the Latin race but one 
mode of counicracling tile progress of the English. That mode 
may be described in a few ^vords. To enable the princes of India 
to meet the English succe.ssfally in the field it was necessary, 
above all things, to impart to their troops a thorough kiiowledgo 
of European discipline and a complete acquaintance with the 
system of European strategy. To this somewhat venturesome 
task jtlio sons of E’ranco bent themselves with untiring energy. 
They gave to it often their livc.s, almo.st always their every faculty. 
'J’hey had much to aid tlicm. Tlie native princes who employed 
them knew at least that their liatrcd of England was not feigned ; 
•that tliev had nothing so much at heart as the humiliation of the 
rival of their own country. They therefore gave tliem, almost 
always, a confidcucG without stint Their behests were but rarely 
refused. They worked under tlic avowed sanction and wjth the 
authority of the prince whom they served. And if they did not 
succeed, their want of succc.s3 is to he attributed rather to the 
jealou.sies which prevented combfnatiou amongst tlie native 
princes, than to any shortcomings on the part of the ablest and most 
iiifiucnfrial amongst them. 

Of all these adventurers, de Boigne was, with one excep¬ 
tion, the ablest and the most successful. Born at Charahery, 
the 8lh March 1751, the son of a furrier, Benoit do Boigne 
was at an early age sent to study law at the college of his 
native town. But he had scarcely attained the age of seventeen 
when his adventurous nature impelled him to renounce Lft studies, 
• aud to seek excitement in a career of «,rms. 114 1708, then, ho 
entered the regiment of Clare, a regiment in the Irish brigade 
in the service of France, and then commanded, in the absence 
of Lord Clare, by Colonel Leigh. De Boigne joined the regiment 
with the rank of .ensig|i at Landrecics, aud applied all the •ardour 
of his youth to master the science ordiis profession. In this task 
he received great encouragetueut anil assistance from Colonel 
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Lcigli, awd under his tuition do Boi^ne attained a complete know- 
ledge of the art of war as it was understood in tliose days. 

After serving in garrison for three years and a half at Land- 
recics, the regimfent of Clare was ordered to Dunkerque t(! embark 
for tlie Isle of France. The regiment, having taken its tour of 
dut^y in the island for eighteen months, returned to France, and, 
disoinharking at L’Orient, was ordered to Bethune. 

This happened in 1778. France was then at peace with rdl the 
wmrld, and no pro.spcct of war seemed to loom in tlie fiitiuG. The 
promotion of Je Bolgnc hojd hcon slow ; and, Ijeginning to feel 
(lisgu.sted with a life so monotonous and so devoid of enteri)riso, lie 
asked himself if it would not ho advisable to seek another scene 
for tho occupation of the abilities he felt that he pos.ses.sed. Tt 
chanced that Russia was then at v/ar with Turkey. Tho llu.ssiau 
Goveruraout was in the habit in tho.se days of welcoming eagerly, 
instructed ofllicers into tho ranks of its army. Do Boiguo resolved, 
then, to re.sign his commission in the French service and to offer 
himself to her northern ally. 

Ill's re.signatioii was accepted, and do Boigno went to Turin. 
Obtaining thoro letters of introduction to Count Orlolf, who com¬ 
manded tho Russian land and sea forces in the Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago, he returned to Marseilles and embarked on board tile first 
ship sailing thence for Greece. Almost immediately on his arrival 
there lie w.as appointed captain in a Greek regiment in the service 
of the Empress Catherine. This regiment formed a part of the 
army employed in besieging the Island of Tonedo.s, A detaeh- 
ment of it, to which do Boiguo belonged, having been sent 
to effect a descent on that island, the Turks made a sortie, 
attacked tho invaders in great force, and cut them off nearly to 
a man. De Boigno e.scaped with his life, but was taken prisoner 
and sent first to Cliio and thence to Con.stantirjoplo. 

Seven montlis later the war c.amo to an end, and de Roigne, with 
the other prisoners of war, was released. lie had then ".ittained 
the rank of major in tho Rn.«.sian army. Peace, however, had 
closed for him tho avenues of further advancement. Do Boigno 
then qtiitted the Russian service and embarked for Smyrna. 
Meetin.^ in that town some Englishmen who had returned from 
India, he was so struck by their description of the adventurous life 
of that ciuintry, that he resolved to seek his fortune there. Return¬ 
ing to C(»nst. intinople Ife n ado his way to Aleppo, and joined 
there a caravan j ust setting out for Basril. 'J’he caravan readied 
Bagdad in safety, hut, as a furious war was then raging between 
the Turks and the Persians, the road thence, to .Basrd was deemed 
too dangerous to bo traversed, and tlie cararan returned to Aleppo. 

From that place do B.cfgue made his way as quickly as 
hqeould hack to Smyrna dnd sailed thcoce to Alexandria. In 
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‘liisjijurney from Alexandria to Rlosetfea he was shipwrecked and 
fell into the liands of the Arabs. These, with charaoteriatic 
hospitality towards a stranger, befriended him, and by their 
aid he wlis able to reach Cairo. Here iununierab^ delays occurred, 
and it was owing to the kindness of the English consul, Mr. 
Baldwin, that means were at last provided for him tx) raacii 
India. lie embarked at Suez and sailed thence at the end of 
the j»ar 1777 for Mailras. 

Amongst those wlioin de Boigne had met in his Eurooean 
wanderings was an English noblgnau, Earl Percy. With him 
he had formed a friendship, and Lord Percy liad in consequence 
furnished him with letters to Lord Macartney and to Warren 
Hastings. On liis arrival at Madras de Hoiguo wished at first 
to act independently of^ the Britisli Government. But tho 
circumstances of tlie time were against him. The British were 
on the eve of their last war with Haidar Ali, and it is natural 
to suppose that they shouldlbc unwilling to atiord opportunities 
for foreign adVeiiturcrs to find their way to the camp of that 
formidable leader. Having no otlier resource, then, de Boigne, 
who had been a major in tho Russian service, accepted tho rank- 
of ensign in the 6 tli Regiment Madras I^ative Infantry. 

The war broke out imiucdiately afterwards. It happened that 
the Cth Regiment N. 1. was one of those under the command 
of Colonel Baillie when that officer Avas attacked by the corn- 
* billed forces of Haidar and Tippii at Perambakain in September 
I7t>0. A few days before that fatal conliict, however' two 
companies of the Gth Regiment had been sent to escort supplies 
of grain to the main army. With these two companies was 
de Boigne, and in this maimer he escaped the almost entira 
destruction which befell the main body of his regiment. 

Shortly alter this de Boigne quilted ^he English service. 
Vgrious reasons have been assigned for this stop.* But he 
hirnselU undoubtedly stated the truth when he affirmed that in a 
service of progressive promotion there Avas at liis age no chanco 
of his ever attaining to high command. He resolved therefore to 
return to Europe by way of Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Persia, 

Willi this object in vieiv Le came round to Calcutta and 
presented to Warreu Hastings Lord Percy’s letter and one with 
Avbich ho had been provided by Lord Macartney. Tiiat illus- 
t trious statesman gave him a Avarpi and ijprdial ^ reception 4 
entirely approved of his design to return to Europe by tho 
route he had indicated ; and furnished him Avitli letters to tlio 
British residents at tho various native courts he viTould bo likely 

* Vide Fordiuaud Smilu’s Sketch, ami the Memoire sur la ch'rien du 
pages 07*68 ; the article de Boigne GafCval Comte dc^oigne, 
in. ilxQ JXoiU'dle IiioQraj)hie Geaeralo; 
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to visit cn roxiley as well as to tbe iodependent native princes in 
alliance with the British Government. 

At Lakhnao, the first city which he visited on his travels, do 
Boieme was extrAnely well received by the Nawab, to‘whom he 
liad been presented by the resident. Not only was a khilat of tlie 
value of 4,000 rupees bestowed upon him, but the Nawab present¬ 
ed him likewise with a bill on the bankers of Kabul for 6,000 
rupees, and another for an equal amount on those of Kandahar. 
At Lakhnao do Boigue remained five months, making many friends 
amongst the English officers g,ud studying their system. He then 
went on to Dehli, where he arrived at the end of the month of 
August. ‘ , 

The Emperor of Dclili at that time was Shah Alam ; his minis¬ 
ter, Mirza Shaffi. Without the aid oi the latter it was impos¬ 
sible for de Boigne to obtain an interview with the Emperor, and 
Mirza Slnaffi was in the camp before Agra. Thither, accordingly, 
de Boigne repaired. 

It was during his sojourn in this camp that de 'Boigne's ideas 
took it direction which intluenccd his whole life. Rebuffed by the 
minister, who refused to allow him to be presented to Shah Alam, 
he turned his attention to the political events passing before his 
eyes. Noting the rivalry of the various native princes, the indis¬ 
cipline of their armies, the ignorance and want of knowledge of 
their generals, it occurred to him that a great career rvas open to 
an instructed European soldier. The unleavened masses were* 
fermenting all about him. Let the instructed European soldier but 
procure for himself the authority to leaven but one of those masses, 
and his master would become the chief of all his rivals, if not indeed 
llie ruler of India. The idea grew daily ; it ripened quickly into 
feasibility ; thenceforth the career of de Boigne was detennined. 

At that time the liana of,Gdhad was closely besieged in his 
fort by Aladhaji Sinaia. To offer himself to the latter, immenstdy 
superior in power to the Rana, would have been a folly. In sucli 
a case even had Aladhaji accepted his services, no credit to himscit 
could possibly have resulted. But to enter the service of the be¬ 
sieged Rai'.il> and by skill and de.\terity to paralyse the move¬ 
ments of bis oueniy, would be to gain a reputation and to 
acquire a moral power such as w^ould open out the brightest 
prospect^..for the ‘future. Thus reasoning, de Boigne made 
§ccretly the following pi;oposition to tlie Rana. lie offered,., 
in consideration of a cert-dn stipulated sum of money, to 
raise tw^o thou.sand men at Agra, one thousand at Jaipur, four 
thousand at Bchli, and one thou.sand near Gdhad ; to concen¬ 
trate thes(' troops with all imagiua])le sccracy at a point on the 
frontier of the Rana’s tcrn!V)ry ; and wilfi them to attack the 
besieging force iff tho rear, and drive it from his dominions. 
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The Rdna of G6bad, witliout declioing this, ofifer, did not at 
once accept it. He hoped rather to be rescued from liis perilous 
condition by the intervention of the Englisl). Meanwliile, how¬ 
ever, he Was not sufficiently careful to keep the s^ret. With, the 
publicity he allowed to be imparted to the offer, the possibility of 
carrying it into execution vanished. De Boigne then broke, off 
the negotiation) and offered his services to the Raja ofJaipdr. 

But‘before an answer could come from Jaipffr, de Boigne bad 
accepted an invitation from Mr. Anderson, the British resident 
at the court of Madhaji, to visit him in his camp. Madhaji 
Sindia was then besieging Gwhliar. Thither acpordicgly de Boigne 
repaired, and agreed to remain there, the gi»est of Mr, Anderson, 
until he should receive the reply of the Rajl. 

De Boigne received that reply at the end of October (1783). 
His offer was accepted. Before taking up the appointment, how¬ 
ever, he thought it becoming to inform Warren Hastings officially 
of his intention to renounce his journey to Europe and to take 
service with fhe Raja of Jaipur. Warren Hasting.s, in reply, 
requested de Boigne to return in the first instance to Calcutta 
that he might inform him personally of the sentiments entertained 
by the Government of India regarding the course he proposed to 
pursue. Do Boigne, though sensible of the arbitrary nature of 
this request, felt that his gratitude and his interest alike counselled 
him to comply with it. He returned accordingly to Calcutta,—no 
oasy journey in those days. On his arrival there, Warren 
Hastings informed him that his requisition had been necessary 
because he, de Boigne, had given an official form to his letter, 
and that as such it had been laid before council ; that as Gover- 
iior-Gener.al in Council he could not give him authority to enter 
the service of a native prince, although, in his. private capacity, 
he had no objection to his following snich a coyr.se; and that if he 
chose to follow it, he would shut his eyes to his proceedings. The 
Governor-General added that he was about to set out for Lakhndo, 
and that he hoped de Boigne would accompany him so far. 

Armed with this power to act as he might think best, do Boigne 
accompanied the Governor-General to Lakliuao, hastened thence 
to Agra, and obtaining there a small escort, pushed on towards 
Jaipur. The difficulties, and they w'ere not slight, which he en¬ 
countered in his journey were surmounted, aifd in the spring of 
iI784 he reached JaipOr, • . 

But here disappointment awaited him. In the long interval 
wjiich had elapsed between the acceptance of his offer and his 
arrival, the Jaipur policy had changed. Peaceful counsels now 
prevailed, and tlio Rdjiuhad no need of a general. To corapjpnsate 
de Boigne, however, for the trouble >f)d expense which had been 
caused liim, the R^ja presented him with teu thoSsand rupees. •. 
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Disappointed though not daunted, de Boigne repaired to Dehli. 
At this ti>nc tlie murder of Mirza ShafH aud the anarchy which 
had followed, had reawakened in the mind of Madhajl Sindia irlie 
hope of becoming master of tlie capital of the Mogliols. Hd was fully 
sensible of the new difficulties which the power he might tlius 
acejuire would cause him : but, being able, farsighted, and ambi¬ 
tious, he was nursing his resources aud seeking for means to meet 
the crisis which might arrive at any moment. At the tim€ of de 
Boigne’s arrival he was in the vicinity of Agra organising an 
expedition against BandalkliAud. 

For this expeditipn de Boigne offered his services. lie pro¬ 
posed to raise two'regiments, each 850 strong; and to equip 
and organise them in the European fashion. 

Mildhaji know do Boigne by reputation, and by something more. 
The offer he had made to the Rina of Goliad had struck him at 
the time as betokening a daring and resolute nature ; and, subse¬ 
quently, when de Boigne had passed a night in his camp on his 
way to join Mr. Anderson, Madhaji had caused his tent to be 
pillaged. The property then taken was restored, but the papers 
were retained. It is probable that a perusal of those confirmed 
the impression which the Goliad scheme had given birth to. Such 
a man, he thought, could scarcely fail to be an acquisition. lie 
accepted, then, after a short delay, de Boigne’s offer. 

The terms agreed to by de Boigne were that ho should receive 
a thousand rupees a month for himself, and eight rupees a month 
for each man, officers and privates indiscriminately. To enable him¬ 
self to give a proper salary to the officers, de Boigne fixed the 
pay of the privates at rupees 5-8-0 each. This arrangement 
provided him with rupees 4,250 monthly for the officers. 

The men were speedily raised ; but the drilling was a matter 
of more difficulty. l)e Boigne had resolved to tetich them European 
drill, to arm them with European weapons, and to impart to them 
European discipline. “The labour which this imposed on an 
individual,"’ writes Mr. Grant Duff, “ can easily bo conceived by 
any person acquainted with military affairs.” It was, indeed, at 
the outset a task which required no ordinary patience, 
perseverance, and self-control. But at length ho had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the end attained. Five months after ho had 
enlisted!^ his meu,‘ he marched with two perfectly disciplined 
.regiments to jpin, in cBandalkhand, tfic army commanded 
by Appa Khandd Rao. 

In the short campaign which followed, the two battalions undfr 
de Boigne corfstituted the entire infantry of the Miirhata army, 
the re|i)aiuder being mainly cavalry aud a^few guns. As it was a 
campaign of sieves the briV“*C of the work fell, therefoie, on his 
n(?>.vly raised troops ; and this work they performed with valour and 
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witli success. In the midst of his triumphs, however, do Boigne 
was called away to join the main army of Madllaji at Dehli. 

On the 22ii(l October 1784 the prime minister of tlie Emperor 
Shah Alaih, Afrasiab Khan, was murdered by thd* brother of the 
minister whose assassination he had instigated. In the terror 
that followed this murder all porties turned to M^dhaji. The 
Emperor invested him with a power virtually supreme. By liis 
advice jtho Peshwa was nominated Wakil-fil-Miitluk or Supreme 
Deputy of the Empire. Madhaji was appointed Deputy of the 
Peshwa, Coramaudcr-in-chief of thg Moghol armies, and the 
provinces of Agra and Dehli were confided to his management. 

But Madliaji was not too elated by his success. He was well 
aware that the power which had been conferred by acclamation 
in a time of terror, of difficulty, and of danger, would be disputed 
as soon as men’s minds had begun to calm. He therefore took instant 
measures to .strengthen his position, and among.st otlier precautions 
he summoned de Boigne and his battalions from Bandalkhaiid. 

To describe* fully the events which followed could only bo 
effected by trenching upon ground already occupied.* I must bo 
satisfied with referring, as briefly as may be, to the deeds of de 
33oigne himself. Thus, in May 1787, he fought at Lalsdt for three 
days under the eyes of Aladhaji against the Patans and Rajputs, 
and when, on the third, the other infantry of Siudisi’s army, 14,000 
in number, deserted to the enemy, de Boigne kept his men true to 
tJieir colours. For eight consecutive days they continued, as they 
retreated, to repulse the enemy’s attacks. At the battle of Chak^ana, 
fought on the 24tli April 1788 against the same enemies, Sindia 
confided the command of his right wing to a Frenchman, M. 
Lesteneau, and of his left to de Boigne, whilst the centre was com¬ 
manded by a native, Sindia being in reserve with the cavalry. 
On this occa.siou de Boigne and Leateneau npt only repulsed the 
attjujks made on their wings, but were prepared to render the 
victory decisive, had they been supported by the centre and the 
cavalry. But no prayers could induce either to advance, and the ac¬ 
tion, undecided, terminated by a retreat from the field. A few weeks 
later, however, an ample revenge was taken for these checks. On 
the 18th June, in the battle fought before Agra, the batta¬ 
lions of de Boigne and their leader contributed greatly to the 
victory obtained over the Patan chief. Less than four ^months 
later, de Boigne’s battalions and the bulk of the Mdrbata army, 
re-occupied Dehli. Madhaji himself followed shorfly after. 

^The splendid service rendered by the two battalions of de 
Boigne at Lalsdt, at Agra, and at Chaksana, their ’fidelity when 

* Keene’s Fall of the Moghul Em~ de.'itl^^ of Aurangzib to the btl^iuuiug 
pire, a vivid and accurate account of the present ceutpry. 
of the events in Hindustan from the 
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their irregular comrades had deserted, and tlieir unvarying 
steadiness under fire, had particularly attracted the notice of 
Madliaji Sitidia. But the prejudices of tiie Marhata were still strong 
within him. fi^hen, therefore, de Boigne pointed dut to him 
that these two hattalidns, though perfectly efficient, and capable 
cv^ii of retarding a defeat, were yet insufficient to decide the 
fortunes of a campaign ; that it would be advisable to increase 
them to the strength of a cov'ps d'avmee, with artillery attached, 
Mddhaji hesitated. Infiucnced partly, probably, by a dread to 
place in the hands of a Eiiropean a small army obedient only to 
the orders of its immediate general ; partly by the Marhata leaning 
towards cavalry ; partly also by the annihilation of his enemies and 
by the expense which the proposed scheme would entail, Madhnji 
resolved to defer his sanction. As, however, he indicated no fixed 
time for the annouuceirient of a final decision, de Boigne re¬ 
garded In's reply as a veiled refusal. He therefore offered his 
resignation. Alddhaji accepted it. 

De Boigne left Dehli a comparatively rich man. It is stated 
that he owed the greater part of his wealth to the munificence of 
Aladhaji, who thus showed his gratitude for the unequalled services 
rendered to him during the late campaigns. Certain it is that, 
renouncing his military career, he proceeded to Lakhuao, ami 
there on the advice of his old friend, Claude Mattin, engaged in 
mercantile speculations which speedily augmented his capital. 
He was still engaged in these when he received from Madht^i 
pressing solicitations to re-enter his service, accompanied by an 
assurance that he would be at liberty to carry out the measures 
he had formerly proposed. 

The fact was that Madhnji Sindia had not found his position by 
any means so assured as, in the first moment of his triumph, it 
had appeared to jiim. The Patdn army had been beaten and 
dispersed, but its soldiers still existed. He w'as menaced £rom 
the north by the Afghans, from the west by the RnjpiitB, whilst 
he had perhaps even more to dread from the jealousy of Nana 
Farnawis, the minister of the Peshwa, and from the scarcely veiled 
hostility of the other chiefs of the Maih^tds. 

lie felt the want, then, of just such a body of troops as 
de Bf*igne had pronosed to raise,—troops who would surpass all 
his other troops'in skill and discipline; who would obey one 
man, and that man impervious to intrigue, ^evoted to himself alone* 
In this extremity he beth ught him of de Boigne ; and upon that 
thought there speedily followed the missive of which I have spokep. 

De Boign6 was not deaf to the demand. Arranging, as 
speedily as was possible, his commercial ^affairs, which however 
he leh in full action in A^ie hands of argents, he hastened to 
Mathura, where'Madhaji then had his head quarters. His proposals 
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were at once agreed to. He was authorised* to raise a corps 
d'armie consisting of thirteen battalions of infantry, five hundred 
cavaliy, ^ud sixty guns. ^ 

De Boigne went to his task with his accustomed energy. Ha 
reclaimed the two battalions he had drilled and commanded 
before. A tliird battalion was fijrmed of the soldiers who liad 
been raised and drilled by the Frenchman, Lesteneau, but who, 
mutinying for arrears of pay, had, on the advice of de Boigne, 
been disbanded. He nad to enlist men from Rohiikhand and 
Oudh for seven more battalions. All these were dressed and 
drilled on the European principle. But, in addition to these ten 
battalions, de Boigne raised three more cTf Afghans, dressed in 
their national costume, and armed with matchlocks and bayonets. 
For the service of the camp he raised five hundred Mdwdtis, 
dressed and armed as irregular troops. 

The coi'Tps d'armee thus consisted of 8,500 regular infantry, 2,400 
Afghdns, 500 J^ewatis, 600 cavalry and 100 artillerymen. Each 
regiment was commanded by a European officer. These officers were 
men of all nations, many of them British, and in many instances 
respectable by birth, education and character.* There were always 
two European officers to each regiment, sometimes more. The non¬ 
commissioned officers were in the first instance taken from the 
three disciplined battalions. The colours of the corps were the 
national flag, the white cross, of Savoy. 

* For its command de Boigne was granted a salary of Rs. 4,000 a 
month. To provide for this, as well as for the regular payment of 
the troops, M^dhnji made over assignments of land to the charge 
and management of de Boigne, allowing him two per cent, upon 
the net revenue, in addition to his regular pay.*f* ^ 

By dint of great exertions the new corps d*arm4e was brought 
into a condition fitting it for active seiwice early in the year 1790. 
An •opportunity soon offered for the display of its efficiency. 
On the *20th June the Mdrhdt^ army engaged, near Fat£n, the 
Putins under Ishm^il Beg, aided by the Rajput troops of Jaipfir 
and Jddhpfir. Tiie battle was obstinate and bloody. Holkar, 
who had promised to aid Midliaji, held aloof. The Fatins three 
times charged through the infantry of de Boigne, cutting down 
the artillerymen at their guns. But the coolness of de Boigne 
and the discipline of his troops soon repaired this disaster. 
With re-serried ranks they attacked the too darling enemy and. 
drove him back. Then there opened on both sides a heavy 
aiftillery fire. This ceasing on the side of the Mirhitis at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, de Boigne placed himself at the’ head of his 
infantry and led them |o the charge. The attack was irresjptible. 

* Grant Duff, vol. ii!., Chapter ii. each regiment was ixed at 700. 
Subsequently the number of men in t Ibid, 
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One by one the ho,stile positions were carried. At 9 o’clock the 
enemy were in complete flight, utterly disorganised, having. lost all 
Iheir guns,—ten battalions of their infantry having previously sur¬ 
rendered. * 

De Boigne then received orders to invade Jddhpdr. He pro- 
ceccUd at once to the siege of Ajmi'r, but learning that the Raj- 
phts had assembled a considerable army at Mi'rta, he left about 
2,700 men to blockade Ajmir and started to attack the enenf^. 

At daybreak on the 12th September, de Boigne assailed the 
enemy’s position. By 9 o’clock lie bad obtained a complete 
victory. He gained, this victory notwithstanding a false move¬ 
ment made by one of his lieutenants, and which for a time left 
his right wing exposed to the incessant charges of the Rah tor 
cavalry. The Savoyard, however, showed himself quite equal to the 
occasion. At 9 o’clock, as I have said, the R^jpdts were beaten ; 
at 10 o’clock their camp and all th^ir guns and baggage were 
captured ; at 3 P. M. the town of was tak^n by assault. 

Pe.'ice followed this decisive victory. 

Sindia had now satisfied himself as to the immense advantage he 
had derived from possessing a d’armie armed and disciplined 
on the European principle—and commanded by a de Boigne. The 
troops thus disciplined and thus organised liad disposed of his Ma- 
homedan and Rajput enemies, but he still looked for more at their 
hands. It must never be lost sight of that the great dream of 
Madliajl Siiidia’s life was to unite all the native powers of India in* 
one great confederacy against the English. In this respect he was 
the most farsighted statesman that India has over produced. But 
to bring about this great end it was necessary that, in addition to 
the power which he wielded at Dehli and in a part of Central 
India, he should be master of all the resources of the Marh^ta 
empire. This he fplt would be impossible until he could rid the 
Peshwa of the minister, Nana Farnawis, who was jealous of Jiis 
reputation. Nor, he felt, could this end be obtained, unless he 
could dispose of Holkar, the agent and last hope of the Nana. 
His plan, then, was to crush Holkar; to proceed to Pdua; and 
obtaining then from the Peshwa the requisite authority, to unite 
all India in a crusade against the English. It was a grand idea, 
one capable of realisation by Madhajf, but by him alone, and 
whicli, tuit for his death, would have been realised. 

Full of these views, and,preparing carefully for the conflict he* 
saw looming in 'the future Madhajf determined at this time to 
Increase still further the force which had been so useful to hirq. 
De Boigne was authorised to increase it to 18,000 regular infantry, 
6,000 irregulars, 2,000 irregular horse, 600 Afghin cavalry and 
2>000 guns. Tiie force thus^aised was to 'he divided into three 
brigades, or, as- ft would be more proper to call them, divisions. 
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For their payment a tract of country between Hilathura and Dehli, 
and some lands east of the Jamna, comprising in all di'ty-two 
districts yielding ultimately twenty-two lakhs ^ rupees, were 
assigned to de Boigne. That general was authorised to reserve 
to himself two per cent, of that revenue, in addition to his pay, 
now increased to 6,000 rupees a month, a sum which was doul|led 
by other duly authorised emoluments. The fortress of Agra was 
assignSd him as a depdt of small arms and cannon. Over these 
fifty-two districts, de Boigne was assigned, by Sindia, a power in 
civil and military matters entirely absolute. He fixed Lis head¬ 
quarters at Aligarh. • , 

It was while de Boigne was raising and ’drilling his brigades, 
casting guns, and bringing the districts under his sway into order; 
whilst Madhaji Sindia was endeavoring to arrange the scheme 
which was the dream of his later years, that war broke 
out between the British and Tippu Sultan. This war was a 
blow to Madhaji. Ho disapproved this isolated attack upon 
a power to which united India might only possibly be a 
match. Still more was ho annoyed and enraged at finding 
that the Peshwa, guided by Farnawis, had entered 

into an alliance with the common enemy. Nothing, Mad¬ 
haji had always felt, could be more noxious to the general cause 
of the native princes of India, than the union of one chief with 
their most formidable rival to put down another chief. Still, for 
•the moment, he was powerless to prevent this fatal action. 
He was forced to content himself with husbanding his resources, 
with guarding against an attack from the north, and with pre¬ 
paring his army for the great event to which he looked forward. 
Having done all that was possible in this respect, he set out for 
Piina, determined, after repressing Holkar, and unseating Nana 
Farnawis, to obtain the chief power'himsclf, find, wielding it, to 
mifke one supreme effort to drive the British from Hindostan. 

Madfiaji left de Boigne and the greater part of his crops d'armec 
behind. He took with him as escort only two battalions com¬ 
manded by Hessing and Filoze.* He arrived at Puna the 
Jlth June 1793. 

Scarcely, however, had Madhaji crossed the borders of his own 
territories than his enemies began to raise their heads. First, the 
widow of Najlf Khan, a former prime rainisfer at the Imperial 
* Court of Dehli, refused to surrender tiro fort of JlLandnd to Sin¬ 
dians officers. De Boigne sent one of liis brigades, under the 
4orders of M. Perron, to compel her. The often-defeated Ishniail 
Beg raised troops ta support her. He encountered Perron under 
the walls of Kanfiud^/and though beaten, yet succeeded in pene- 


Vide p»gt's 35 to 38. 
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trutiug into the fort with a considerable body of men. The defence 
was prolonged in consequence, but the widow having been killed, 
Ishmail Beg, distrusting the garrison, surrendered himself and 
the fort to the ^Trench leader. 

But this was not all. Taking^ advantage of the absence of 
Jidl^ihaji, Tukaji Holkar, the minister of the famous Ahalya Bae, 
Huddenly crossed the river Chambal in great force, and marched 
towards Bajpdtana, pretending that the aggressions of Alatihaji’s 
agent, Gopal llao Bhdo, forced him to this act of open hostility. 

Gopal Rao Bhao had but a small force under him in 
Rajpdtana. Aware that Tdkaji was supported by a body of 
native troops armed- and drilled in the European fashion, and 
commanded by the Chevalier Dudrencc, Gopal Rao sent pressing 
messages to de Boigne, and to Lakhwa D^da commanding the 
main body of Sindia’s cavalry, to join him without delay, De 
Boigne set out at once from Aligarh^at the head of nine thousand 
infantry and joined Gopdl RSo before the latter had been molest¬ 
ed by Holkar. Lakhwa Dada brought in his cavalry at the same 
time. De Boigne immediately assumed command of the com¬ 
bined force, consisting of 9,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, and about 
forty guns, and forthwith marched upon the enemy. Tukaji 
became now aware of the double mistake he had committed ; in 
the first place, in becoming the aggressor ; in the second, in not at 
once crushing the small force opposed to him. He did his utmost, 
then, to avoid a general engagement. But de Boigne was not to 
be denied. He followed him up vigorously, and at last, on the 
20tb September, bad the satisfaction of finding himself in front 
of bis enemy posted at the pass of Lakhairi on the road leading 
from Kanund to Ajmir. 

Tukaji and Dudrenec had under them four battalions of sepoys 
trained by Dudrenec, about thirty tliousand irregulars, mostly 
cavalry, and thirty-eight guns. The position they occupied was 
very formidable. The pass of Lakhairi was extremely ‘narrow; 
covered in front by wet ground, and impossible to be turned, both 
flanks being guarded by thick woods and rising ground. 

Do Boigne felt as be reconnoitred ibis strong position that be 
would have to employ all his resources. Yet his own position 
was not without some considerable countervailing advantages. 
Bis men were coveted by tangled forests impervious to cavalry. 
His attack might fail, yet his position could not be forced. All 
other things being equal, victory must incline, he saw, to the side 
which possessed the greatest number of steady infantry. That 
side was his ovVn. 

Theie was nothing for it but to move straight on. He placed 
himself accordingly at the**liGad of his tiled battalions and bat¬ 
teries, and ordered them to advance. No sooner, however, did 
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they emerge tVoiii the forest ihtin tiie euciny’s fH-tiliery opened a 
tremendous and efiPective fire upon them. De Boigne continued, 
however, to advance, and his own guns were soon s^^fSciently clear 
of the jungle to take up a position and reply. But they had 
scarcely Bred half a dozen rounds before an event happened which 
might have been fatal in its consequences. The fire from the 
enemy’s guns caused the explosion first of one tumbril, and 
then iiAmediately afterwards of twelve others contiguous to it. 
The effect might have been made decisive. Tiikiiji at once launched 
forth his cavalry to make it so. But (ile Boigne was equal to the 
occasion. He caused his men to fall back rapidly anto the jungle. 
They reached it before Tukaji’s cavalry, fefebly handled, could 
attack them. A concentrated fire of musketry sent back the 
horsemen more rapidly than they had advanced. A charge from 
Sindia’s cavalry completed their overthrow. Thenceforward they 
took no part in the contest. , 

The cavalry living disappeared, de Boigne once more advanced 
his infantry and his guns. This time there was no mistake. 
The pass was so narrow that not more than three columns could 
act abreast. Covering these with five hundred Rohilla skirmishers, 
he crossed the wet ground and charged. But the battalions of 
Dudrenec did not give ground. They stood, and fought, and 
died at their post. But they were as one to three. The greatest 
number must inevitably prevail. And it happened so. After 
the most desperate conflict he had ever been engaged in, the 
troops of de Boigne stood the victom on the summit of that 
fatal pass 1 There was no one for them to pursue. The enemy’s 
cavalry had disappeared, his infantry had died fighting ; the guns 
had been captured ! 

This victory broke for a time the power of Holkar, and left 
Madhaji undisputed master of the sitiffition. Be Boigne followed 
it up by marching against the Baja of Jaipur who had shown 
a disposiiPion to take advantage of Holkar’s outburst. De Boigne’s 
movements were so rapid and his plans so well laid that the Baja 
was glad to compromise by submission, based on the payment of 
his arrears of tribute, and an immediate sum of seventy lakhs 
of rupees. De Boigne then returned to Aligarh, marching by 
Alwar, the Raja of which place had some years before displayed 
great loyalty to Sindia in very critical circumstances.* Hero 
he had an audience of the Raji. At* incidents which, occurred ' 
at this audience is thus related in de Boigoe’s memoirs. One 
d^^y when the Raji gave audience to the general, whom he had 
made to sit near him,, M. de Boigne observed the minister of the 
B,aja, who was standing|behirid his master, bend down and whisper 
into his ear some words in the Persian* anguage—a language which 
the general did not understand. The Princep rcpliea only by a si^a 
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of disapproval, aad by a look in which aoger and indignation were 
painted, The general’s vakil turned pale. The conversation never¬ 
theless continued as before, and the audience terminated without the 
general having conceived the least suspicion. But in going out 
of the palace he was informed by his vakil—who knew Persian 
ai^d who bad overheard the words whispered by the minister—that 
the latter had proposed to the Raja to assassinate de Boigne in 
the hall of audience.” De Boigne took no notice of the incident. 

The power of Madhaji Siudia was now consolidated in Hindo- 
stan. While his armies hud been ti'iumphing in Eajpdtana his 
policy had been, gaining ground at Pdiua, whither, on his request, 
de Boigne had expedited ten thousand of his trained infantry 
under the command of Perron. Madhajf, in fact, was on the 
point of crossing the threshold to attain which had been the 
dream of his later years. His plans had been successful eveiy- 
where ; and he was on the eve ofc gaining the pinnacle which 
would have enabled him to form one vast combination against 
the English, when he was attacked by fever and died (12 Feb¬ 
ruary 1794). 

With him the fabric raised with so much patience, so much 
skill, and so much foresight, fell to the ground. His successor, 
Daolat Rao, was a boy of fifteen, with a character which, if 
unformed, still showed the germs of waywardness and of a want 
of self-control. 

At the time of Madhajfs death, do Boigne was virtually goverrt- 
or of Hindustan. Daolat Rao confirmed him in this appoint¬ 
ment, and he held it, resisting the advances made him by the 
partisans of the blind Emperor, Shah A lam, till the end of 1795. 
Ill the interval, feeling his health weakened, he had more than 
once asked permission to resign ; but Daolat Rao had as often 
begged him to remain. At last, at the end of 1795, he yielded to 
his urgent solicitations, and granted him permission to leave for 
Europe, .still retaining him in his service. ^ 

De Boigne bade farewell to the officers of hi.s army in 
February 1796, and set out for Calcutta. He took with him the 
regiment of cavalry which was his own peculiar property. He 
had offered this regiment to Sindia, but Daolat Rao proposed to 
pay for it only on the return of de Boigne to India. On his way 
through Lakhnaolie offered it to the Nawdb, but they could not 
agree as to the tprms. Finally ho offered it to the English govern¬ 
ment ; Lord Cornwallis look it on the general’s own conditions. 
These were five hundred rupees for each horse, or for the entire 
corps, consisting of six hundred horses, one hundred camels, four 
pieces.of light artillery, and some draught Rattle, 3,60,000 rupees. 
The men at the same time dlitered the British service. 

.De Boigne embarked for Europe in September 1706, and 
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arrived in London in January 1797 . There he married Mademoi¬ 
selle d’Osmoiid, daughter of the Marquis d’Osmond. The marriage, 
however, Y;as not happy. He remained principoyy in England 
during the Empire, but shortly after its fall he settled at the 
Villa Biiisson near Chambdry. He spent the last years of his 
life in making a philanthropic use of the enormous fortune tie 
^had acquired. In Chambdry itself he built a theatre, and a college 
for the STesuits, and embellished the town by new and handsome 
streets. When he died on the 21st June 1830 he left 1,200,000 
francs to build a hospital for old men ; 500,000 for a hospital 
for the insane; 300,000 for the permanent 'relief of beggars; 
200,000 francs for new beds in other hospitals,* and 100,000 francs 
for the education of young girls. To his wife he left a life income 
of 600,000 francs. 

It is impossible to part with de Boigne without adding some 
details regarding his person, bis character, and his mode of ad¬ 
ministration. l^ie following somewhat prolix description was writ¬ 
ten by a contemporary, one who knew him personally, in the year 
1797 Be Boigne is formed by nature and education to guide 
and command : his school acquirements are much above medio¬ 
crity : he is a tolerable Latin scholar, and reads, writes, and speaks 
French, Italian, and English, with ease and fluency. He is not 
deficient in a general acquaintance with books, and possesses great 
knowledge of the rvorld. He is extremely polite, affable, pleasant, 
.hamorous, and vivacious ; elegant in his manners, resolute ii\ his 
determinations, and firm in his measures; remarkably well versed 
in the mechanism of the human mind, and has perfect command 
over himself. To the political subtlety of the Italian school he 
has added consummate oriental intrigue; made his approaches 
to power in disguise, and only showed himself when too strong 
to be resisted. On the grand stage wlfbre he has acted a brilliant 
and important part for these ten years, he is dreaded and idolised, 
feared afld admired, respected and beloved. Latterly the very 
name of de Boigne conveyed more terror than the thunder of his 
cannons. A singular instance of which I shall relate em. passant, 
Najaf Kflli Khan in bis last moments advised his Begam to 
resist in the fort of Kandiod the efforts of his enemies, who would 
assuredly grasp, on his demise, at the small remnants of his 
. patrimony j ‘ resist,’ said he, * but if de Boigne appears, yield!’ He 
MU be long regretted, long recollected in Jndja. His justice 
was uncommon, and singularly well-proportioned between severity 
and relaxation. He possessed the happy art of gaining the con- 
iideuce of surrounding princes and subjects. He wa*s active and 

' y • ^ ' 

* Letter of LONQINUS, to the Telegraph newspaper,dated 2nd 

January 1797. •. 
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persevering to w degree which can only be conceived or believed by 
those who were spectators of his indefatigable labours from the time 
he raised eigl\t battalions till his departure from his station. I have 
seen him daily rise with the sun, survey his Karkhana (arsenal), 
inspect his troops, enlist recruits, direct the vast movements of 
three brigades, raise resources and encourage tnanufacturers for 
their arms, ammunitions, and stores ; harangue in his durbar, give 
audience to ambassadors, administer justice^ regulate the civil and 
revenual affairs of a JtticiaG^(province) of twenty lakhs of rupees, 
listen to a multitude of letters from various parts on various im¬ 
portant matters ; - dictate replies, carry on an intricate system of 
intrigue in different courts ; superintend a private trade of a lakh 
of rupees, keep his accounts, his private and public correspondence, 
and direct and move forward a most complex political machine. 
iVll this he did without any European assistance. He used to say 
that any ambitious person who repores confidence in another risks 
the destruction of his views. * ♦ * * ♦ Jo person he is above six 
feet high, giant-boned, large limbS; strong featured, and with pierc¬ 
ing eyes. There is something in his countenance which depicts 
the hero, and compels us to yield implicit obedience. ***** 
It has often been a subject of surprise to many how de Boigne 
could so long and so invariably aggrandise his power whilst many 
adventurers in the same line have repeatedly failed. Setting liis 
talents, perseverance, and policy aside, there is another cause 
which is not generally known or considered. Other European's . 
who have attempted the project which de Boigne realised, failed 
from the want of a fixed and sufficient fund to pay their troops. 
l)e Boigne’s penetrating genius foresaw and obviated this fatal 
error. Soon after the establishment of his two brigades, he per¬ 
suaded Mddhaji Sindia to consign some certain pergunnahs for 
their payments. This was done in 1793. A Jaidad producing 
sixteen lakhs per annum was granted for the expense of his army, 
which still continues appropriated to that purpose. • Tliilki 
Jaidad has been augmented by the attention and equity of 
de Boigne to twenty lakhs a year, and is in as high a state of cul¬ 
tivation as the most fertile parts of Banaras ; and the ryots are as 
happy as sensual beings can be^ abstracted from intellectual enjoy¬ 
ments.” 

This'^contemporary account is in many points confirmed by the 
remarks given in the memoir of his life published at Chambdry* 
in 1829. "Id.de Boigne,” it is there stated, " did not limit his 
cares to the concerns of his army ; he directed at the same tinae 
his attention to the provinces which Sindia. had confided to him. 
He introduced into them the greatest o^der. The collection of 
the public revenue was indeed made by the military authorities 
according to the custom of the country. But the amounts to be 
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received had been settled with justice, and the^f were fixed. It 
was this that caused the collections to be realised with greater 
regularity and with less difficulty than is the case generally ia 
India. liPe had two offices of account, the offb serving to 
control the other. In one, the accounts were kept in French ; 
in the other all the entries were wiltten in Persian. At the end^f 
each month thu statement of receipts and expenditure was traus- 
• mitted kP the Government. 

“ It was inevitable that so many details, so m.ultiplied and 
so varied, should occupy all the ^time of the general; but 
the importance of his mission and the de.siro by which he was 
actuated to carry it to a successful end inspired him with an. 
activity which sufficed for everything. Ho used personally to 
inspect the works going on in the arsenal ; to visit the parade 
ground daily, for some hours, there to make the troops man 
u3uvre and to pass them in review. From the parade ground ha 
used to return to his office, there to attend to administrative 
matters. * 

'• As the army never ceased to be the particular object of his 
attention, his troops became forrnidalile alike for their numbers 
and for their perfect discipline. On this subject wo quote the 
honourable testimony of an English writer. “It was not the least 
of the advantages arising from General de Eoigne’s merit,” writes 
the BangnlJournal of the 18th September 1790, “ that, in his 
military capacity, he should have softened, by means of an ad¬ 
mirable perseverance, the ferocious and almost savage character of 
the Marlidta.s. He submitted to the discipline and to the civili- 
safion of European armies, soldiers who till then had been re¬ 
garded as barbarians ; and to such an extent did he succeed, that 
the rapacious license which had formerly been common 
amongst them came at last to be looked upon infamous even by 
thejneanest soldier.” 

Such .was the opinion formed of de Boigne by those who 
lived in his times and who knew him personally. To us, who 
can look back on all that ho accomplished, and who can form 
a tolerably accurate idea of the difficulties he must have had 
to encounter, he stands out as pre-eminently the foremost 
European figure between the departure of Warren Hastings 
and the arrival of Marquess Wellesley. It wafk de Boigoe who 
'jnade it possible for Sindia to rule ip Hindostan, at^tbe same 
time that he controlled the councils of Puna. It was through de 
Boigne alone that Mddhajfs great dream, di.ssolved by his death, 
became possible of realisation. But for de Boigile the power 
of tlie Marhatas had 'never become so formidable, had never 
been able to offer a resistance to the*British so determined and 
so prolonged. It was de Boigne who introduced iiltb the Noit^- 
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West Provinces , the germs of that civil administration which the 
Knglish have since successfully developed. I cannot do better, 
iu concluding this sketch of his career, than to quote the apposite 
language of fne historian of the fall of the Moghdl Empire. 
** Though moving in an obscure scene,'’ writes Mr. Keene,* “ de 
Bcigne was one of the great personages of the World’s 
Drama; and much of the small amount of civil and military 
organisation upon which the British Empire of Hindostan 
was ultimately founded is due to his industry, skill, and valour.” 

‘ 11. 

The commandant.*: of the several brigades raised by de Boigno 
and his successors will now come under review. The first brigade, 
raised in 1792-3, was originally commanded by Colonel Fremont. 
He was succeeded in 1794 by Colonel Perron ; the latter, in 
1797. by Colonel Drugeon ; he, thg following year, by Colonel 
Duprat; Colonel Duprat, in 1797, by Colonel Sutherland, and 
Colonel Sutherland, in 18u2, by Colonel Pohlmann. 

The second brigade was originally commanded by Colonel 
Perron. On his transfer to tlic first brigade, in 1794, Major 
Gardner succeeded him. Major Sutherland replaced Gardner 
in 1795, and Major Pohlmann Sutherland in 1799. In 1802 
Sutherland and Pohlmann changed places, and the following year 
Sutherland was replaced by Colonel Hessing. 

The third brigade was raised in 1795. Its first commandant 
was Captain Pedrous. lie was replaced in 1801 by Major 
Bourquin. 

A fourth brigade was raised in 1803. Of this Colonel Dudrenec 
was the commandant. A fifth, raised the same year, was allotted 
to Major Browning. 

Besides these thare were,‘In 1803, attached to Siudia’sarmy the 
following additional brigades: tliat of Filozc, consisting of eight 
battalions of infantry, five hundred cavalry, and forty-fiVo guns ; 
that of So7iil)re, composed of six battalions of infantry, five 
hundred cavalry, and thirty-five guns ; that of Shepherd, attached 
to Ambaji Inglia, numbering five battalions, five hundred cavalry 
and twenty-five guns. 

Before proceeding to deal with the men who.se names I have 
mentioned and scihe of whom filled a great part in the history 
.of the pejriod, I propose to givo a detailed account of the interna! 
economy of the brigades as finalh^ settled by de Boigne. 

A brigade was composed of eight battalions. Each hattalicm 
comprised wfthin itself infantry and artillery. Each was com- 

*' '/he FaV of the Moghul Empire, by Henry (aeoi'ge Kecuc. London : 
t ir. //. Allen. 
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manded by a captain having under him a lieutenant, either Euro¬ 
pean, or European by descent. A battalion bad eight companies 
of infantry, each commanded by a sui»adar, aided by two jema¬ 
dars, one kdt havildar, three havildais, four nal^ks, and fifty- 
two sepoys. The artillery of the same battalion consisted of 
one sergeant-major (European) and five European gunners, one 
jemadar, one havildar, five naicks, thirty-five gdlandaz, five 
tindals*thirty-five kUssis, twenty bildars, thirty gariwdns, four 
ironsmiths, and four carpenters. A battalion had also a native 
surgeon, and a complement of matsadis, water-carriers, and the 
like. Every battalion had four hutidred and eight stand of arms, 
four field-pieces, one howitzer, five tumbrite, one hundred and 
twenty bullocks, and two native carts. Every gun had constantly 
ready with it three hundred rounds of shot and one hundred 
rounds of grape. A howitzer had fifty stone shells and fifty 
rounds of grape. The montjdy pay of the native officers and 
men of a battajion was about four tliousand five hundred rupees. 
The pay of the officers was as follows: A colonel received 3,000 
rupees; a lieutenant-colonel 2,000; a major ],200; a captain 
400; a captain-lieutenant 300; a lieutenant 200; an ensign 
150. These rates were increased fifty per cent, when the officers 
concerned were .serving in the Deklmn. Tlie meu received, under 
tho same circumstances, a proportional increase. Besides their 
pay, officers coimnaudiiig brigades, whether colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, or majors, received one hundred rupees a month as 
table allowance. 

A brigade of eight battalions consisted of six thousand men. 
Besides the batt alion complement of guns above detailed, the brigade 
had attached to it three battering guns and two mortars with luen 
to serve them. Each had likewise two liundred irregular cavalry 
and five liundred irregular infantry (Rohilias). • 

Wie battalions were named after famous cities or forts, such as 
Dehli, Agra, Bfirlianpfir. The men were disciplined according 
to English regulations of 178G, then in foice in the British 
army. Tlie regular infantry were armed witli muskets and 
bayonets, manufactured at Agra; the irregulars with match-locks 
and bayonets. The cavalry were well mounted. Seven hundred 
of tliem were armed with match-locks and swords ; five hundred 
with carbines, pistols and swords; they weretlrilied in the Eu¬ 
ropean fashion.’*' , , 

, * 1 have, taken all these details by Lewis Ferdinand Smith, late 
from a enrions old book entitled ‘ A Alajor in Paolat Itacf Sindia’s Sei viee. 
Sketch of the rise, progreh, and ter- 'J'he book was published at the be- 
niination of the regular e($ps formed yiiiiiiiig of the century, aud»i8 very 
and commanded hg Europeans in the scarce. 

Service of the Native Princes of India, ' , 
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I propose now,to consider the personnel of these battalions and 
brigades. Of the first on the list, Colonel Fremont, 1 have been 
unable to collect any interesting details. Ho would seem to have 
been amongst Tlie first Frenchmen who joined de Boigne, for 
I find him commanding a brigade of six battalions in 1792, and 
storming at their head the hill fort of Balahard, sixty miles to 
the east of Jaipur. Again, in ITOJ*, he commanded a brigade 
of eight battalions at an action which took place at' Dalia 
in Bandalkhand. It is prob.able that he died shortly after 
that action, for in the .year following it, the command of 
his brigade devolved on Perron, and his name ceases to be 
mentioned. 

Perron was a very remarkable adventurer. He came out to India 
in the 3 'ear 1771 as a common sailor on board the French frigate 
the Sarduiffne. Being a man of energy, ambition, and strength 
of will, he quitted the naval service, and strove by various 
means to make a fortune in the country. It was not, however, till 
he inade the acquaintance of de Boigne in 1789 that he very 
decidedly ameliorated his condition. De Boigne had just then 
acceded to the urgent solicitations of Madhaji Simiia by agreeing 
to re-enter his service. He was in want of officers. Stiuck by 
the energetic temper displayed hy Pert on, he offered him the 
post of captain-lieutenant in his second biignde. Perron 

pimped at the offer, atid at once distinguished himself and 
won the heart of his chief by his attention to duty, his cimrage, 
and liis activity. The camp hccanie his world, and he devoted 
Ijimsclf with all the ardour of his nature to take a leading part 
in it. Ho distingui.shed himself so inucli at the battles of 
Mirta and Paldn, that de Boigne soon after entrusted him with 
an independent command. He was sent in 1792 with his brigade 
to reduce the fori of Kaiiviud. How ho succeeded on this occa¬ 
sion I have related in the preceding section. For this sopvice 
he w'as promoted to the rank of major. He then’’rejoined 
de Boigne and was present at the well-contested battle of 
Lakhairi. The following year ho was detached hy his chief at 
the head of his brigade to Puna, to take there also the command 
of the troops which had accompanied Aladhaji Sindia to that 
court under the command of Messing and Filoze. His wlnde 
regidat force aniohnled then to 18,000 men. He was at Puna, 
when Madhaji djed (12 February 1791<). * 

Into tlie intrigues wuich immodiaicly followed the succession 
of Daolat Rao Siudia it is not necc.ssary here to enter. It will 
be sufficient‘to state that the unsettled. condition of affairs at 


the court of the Peshwa roused the ambition of Nizam Ali Khan, 
the ^^izaln of Haidarabad. 'This intriguing prince was induced 
tQ believe the* power of the Mahomedan rule might be revived 
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in the ruins of Ptina. He accordincjly nssembled.an army at Bidr, 
and advanced thence towards the Marhata frontier. 

Nizam All had some reason for his conhdeuce. Besides some 
seventy thoiiseiid irregular infantry he had serving in iiis army 
fifteen thousand regulars, commanded by a very famous French¬ 
man, M. Raymond, a man who had served under Bussy, and 
whose name still lives revered in the Dekhan. To support tlmse 
Nizain*Ali led into the field twenty thousand horsemen and a due 
proportion of artilleiy. 

To meet this formidable invasioi^ the Peshwa summoned all 
his vassal cheiftains. Daolat-Rao Sindia broiigjit 25,000 men ; 
Kaghfiji Bhousld 15,000; Holkar 10,000; Pardshram Bhao 7,000. 
Other contingents increased the total number to 130,000; and 
besides these there were 10,000 Pindaris. 

But the great strength of the Peshwa's army consisted in the 
brigades commanded by the Quondam French sailor. Perron had 
leu of de Boigne’s trained battalions, amounting with cavalry atjJ 
artillery to about 10,000 men. There were also serving under his 
orders six battalions commanded by Filoze, amounting with guns 
and cavalry, to about 5,000 men ; and four by IJessing, amounting 
to 3.000. 

Uolkar, too, brought similarly trained troops unto the field, viz., 
four battalions of about 3,000 men, commanded by the Chevalier 
Dudrenee ; and two of 1,500 led by Major Boyd. 

The two armies met midway between the forts of Kardia and 
Parinda. The battle which ensued was the first great depfjilure 
since the death of Madhaji Sindia from the policy of that great 
statesman ; the first marked deviation from his principle of one 
general alliance against an enemy who would otli^rwise destroy 
them piecemeal. Jt was fought the 12th Marcli 1795. 'J'he 
Marhatas occupied a defensive position, of which Perron’s troops 
formed the left. On the high ground near him Perron had 
placed "his artillery, and he supported this arm by the infantry 
an<l cavalry in the plain below. The troops of Dudrenee and 
Boyd were with Holkar in the centre. 

The battle began by an advance of the Mahomedans on the 
right wing and centre of the Mfiihatas. The attack completely 
succeeded. The Marhata right wing wa.s driven on to its centre, 
at the same time that the centre itself was "completely* broken 
* by the steady advance of Raymond’s drilled troc^ps. Rpih wings 
fled in confusion, carrying Dudrenec’s and Boyd’s men with 
them, and endeavouring to seek a refuge behind tlie still unbroken 
left. Towards this left, covered and supported by a cavalry flushed 
with victory, Rayinoj^d now advanced. Perron allowed bira to 
approach almost witifin musket-shot, and then suddenly opened a 
concentrated and couiimious lire from the thirty-five guns loaded 
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with grape which he had placed on the eminence. At the same 
moment Raghtrji Bhonsld assailed the Malioniedan cavalry with a 
f-howerof rockets, the materials for firing which he had maintained 
on the ground •(luring the general flight of the right wing. This 
simultaneou.s discharge sent the Moghol cavalry to the right-about. 
Raymond’s infantry, however, not only stood firm, but succeeded 
for a time in making a successful opposition to all the eiforts of 
Perron. It is difficult to say how the battle would have ended 
had Nizam Ali been endowed with the most ordinary qualities 
of a leader. But like most .Asiatic commanders he trusted only 
to his horsemen. When, then, these fled, he fled with them, 
sending order after order to Raymond to follow him. Meanwhile 
the Marhata horse, rallying, were ha.stening to support Perron. 
Raymond, then, mo.st unwillingly was forced to follow his master. 
He did so, however, in the most perfect order, prepared to renew 
the fight the next day. An acciejent, however, converted the 
retreat during the night info a complete rout.* Three days 
later a humiliating accommodation was forced upon the pusillani¬ 
mous NiZiim. 

The battle of Kardla, if it crushed the Nizam, gave by its re¬ 
sults, fuller impetus to the intrigues going on at Puna, and these 
received a further accession of force by the untimely death of the 
youthful Peshwa, Madhfi Rio (October 25th, 1795). Aii account of 
these intrigues would be foreign to my present subject. A few 
months after the Pesliwas death de Boigne resigned to Penou the 
command of the armies of Sindia in Hindostan. 

The fortunate man who had left Fiance as a common sailor 
now ruled and administered in the name of Sindia the country 
from Lahore to Kota and between Aligarh and Jodhpur. He 
possessed greater power than any European had till that time 
pos.sessed ill Hindo.^an. Thii power licMised, according to contem¬ 
porary aiitliority, in siicli a manner “ as to aggrandise his authoft'ity 
and his riches In his admirable work on the Fall of tin! Moghol 
Empire, Mr. Keene has extracted from a record publislied by onler 
cf tlie local Government, a passage bearing upon the mode 
ill which Perron’s administration was conducted. “Perron,” 

• This iicddent is (hua related with their rausketa loadi-d as they 
by Grant Duff (vol. ili, clmpter vi). had rerieated, started from their sleep 
“In the etillueaa of night a small and instantly fn ed a sort of irregular, 
patrol of Mailidt.^, iu seevch of volley. The alarm which such a dia- 
wjiter for their horses, Cfme by chan e charge of nuisketiy occasioned, in 
to a tivulet where lay a party of the .state of the Moghol aimy at lh:Ui 
Mogluil.s who, discovering what the}’ inoment, may be conceived.* * * Ni- 
were, instantly fiied upon tbeni. Ihiy- zaiu Ali m pcifect consternation sought 
mond’s* sentries who were in tiie refuge witlAn th“ wabs of Ivunila.*' 
neighbourhood, alsj) fired, when their f Major Ferdinand Smith, befiire 
wLvle hue, who lay on their arms, referred to. 
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says this record*, which I extract from Mi; Keene’s hook, 
‘‘succeeded in erecting" (a principality) “for the maintenance 
of the army, and reigned over it in the plenitude of 
sovereignty. He maintained ail the slate and *Qignity of an 
oriental despot, contracting alliances with the more potent 
Rajas, and overawing by his military superiority the petty 
chiefs. At Dehli, and wdthin llie circle of the imperial 
* doniinii-^is, his authority was paramount to that of the emperor. 
His attention was cbietly directed to the prompt realization of 
revenue. Pargannahs were generally/ormed ; a few were allotted 
as jaidad to chiefs on condiiion of military service ; the revenue 
(of the lands in the neighbourhood of Aligarh) was collected 
by large bodies of troops always concentrated at head-quarters. 
A brigade was stationed at Sikandrabad for the expiess purpose 
of realizing collections. In the event of any resistance on the 
part of a landholder, who migjit be in balance, a .severe and im¬ 
mediate example was made by the plunder and destruction of his 
village ; and blood wtis not unfrequently shed in the harsh and hasty 
measures which wore resorted to. The arrangements for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice were very defective ; there w.ns no fixed form of 
procedure, and neither Hindu nor jMahomodan law was regularly 
administered. The suppie.ssion of crime was regarded as a matter 
of secondary intportance. There was an officer styled the Bakhslii 
Adalat whose business was to receive reports from the A mils 
(oflicinls) in the interior, and commtinicate General Perron's orders 
respecting the disposal of any offenders apprehended by them. 
No trial was held ; the proof rested on the A mil’s report, and the 
punishment was left to General Perron’s judgment." 

The vacillating character of Daolat Rao Sindia imposed upon 
Perron difficulties of a character different from those over which 
de Boigne had triumphed. Daolat Rio possesjied none of the fore¬ 
sight, none of the power of comprehensive view, for which his adop¬ 
tive falhe?r was so famous. The influence wielded by the latter, and 
inherited for the moment by Daolat Rao, was frittered away in 
contests for secondary objects at Pdna. Gradually the tried ad¬ 
herents of Madhaji fell away from his successor, and Perron was 
then called upon to meet as enemies in the field the men who 
had been the allies and followers of de Boigne. 

Foremost amongst these men was LakhwS Dada. Lakhwi 
Dada was a Marh^ta Brahman. He had distinguished himself 
in the service of Madhaji in 1788 by his brilliant and successful 
defence of Agra against the Patan leaders. He had fought side 
by side with de Boigne on many a well-contested field, and espe¬ 
cially in the bloody battle of Lakhairi. To none of his adherents 

* Ahegurh Statistics. By J. R. flutebiusou and J. \V'. Sherer. • 
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had Madhaji shown greater confidence. Such was the man, clever 
influential, and' fai-siuhtod, whom Daolat Hao, actuated by 
the suspicion that he had connived in the escape of the widoAvs 
of his predeocssor from the prison to which he had consigned 
them, deprived of his power and dismissed from all his employ* 
ments. 

'Ill those days arbitrary power could not always be exercised 
wiih impunity towards a clever and influential servant of the 
State. Lakhwa Dada knew that a great many powerful vassals 
were impatient of the yoke of Doalat Rao ; that they wanted only 
a leader. He threw himself into their ranks, was recognised as 
their chief, raised a powerful army, repeatedly defeated the troops 
sent against him, and reduced all the country from Ujain to 
Sirouj.* Agra, too, tlie place in which in his younger days 
he had won his spurs, fell into the hands of his adherents. 

Perron had not boon blind to the events occurring in his govern¬ 
ment. In Agra were his arsenals, his magazines, his manufactories. 
To Agra, then, he marched, at the head of his whole available 
force. He was joined before the place by Ambaji Inglia, one of 
Doalat Rao's principal officers, at the head of a large body of 
cavalry. 

Agra rG.si.sted long, but Lakhwa Dada was not there to defend 
it in person, and in the end it surrendered. Perron then marched 
against Lakhwa Dada, who had by this time mastered nearly 
two-thirds of Rajputana. The hostile forces met at Sondia, in 
the Dati^ territory, on the 3rd May 1800. The disciplined 
battalions prevailed. Lnkhwa Dada was beaten, and so severely 
wounded that he died shortly after. 

Rid of this formidable adversary Perron had time to turn his 
attention to George 'J'homas, an adventurer who had almost 
succeeded, single Imnded, in firmly e.stablishing an independent 
principality in northern India. Thomas w'as a very remarl<;able 
man. An Iri.shman by birth, Thomas had come out to India as a 
common sailor on board of an English man-of-war about the year 
1782. Deserting from bis ship as she lay anchored in the Madras 
roads, he had wandered about the Carnatic, and had finally taken 
service under the Begam Sombre. A bold, indefaligable, active 
man, endowed with great natural abilities and a large share of 
common-sense, possessing, too, a handsome person and a winning 
manner, Thomas was just the man to rise to distinction unde»* 
such a nristress.* Opportunities did not fail him. In April 1788, 
wlion the contingent of the Begam was serving under the orders 
of the Empevor Shah Alam at the siege of Gdkalgarh, Thomas 
was fortunate enough to save the Eraperot from death or a worse 


* Giaut Dutf. 
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captivity. For five years Tliomas contiuued in the service of 
the Begam, and it is probable that, as time went on, he began to 
aspire to a position of a more intimate cliaracter. But, if he did 
entertain such a hope, he was disappointed. A Freflfchman, named 
Lc Vaisseau, supplanted him. Thomas upon this left the Bdgam’s 
service and set up for himself. He went first to the village of 
Anupshahr whore was stationed the frontier brigade of the Englreff* 
force. •From this place ho corresponded with Appii Khandi 
Rao, an influential officer in tlie service of Sindia, The corres¬ 
pondence ended by Thomas obtaining from liis friend the investi¬ 
ture of a few villages in Mdhrata territory. Subsequently Thomas 
obtained permission to conquer and adrairiister* the district of 
Hariana, a part of the country so neglected and desolate that up 
to that time no one hnd considered it worth taking. He first 
succeeded in taking a large village in Hariaua. His subsequent 
proceedings are thus described by a personal friend and contem- 
poiaiy.* Thomas commenced his ambitious career in 1704, after 
he left the Begtim Sombre’s service, by collecting a few men near 
Dcilii, with wliom be stormed a large village. Tlie little money 
be acquired from this village laid the foundation for his future 
hopes and prospects : he made a few guns, enlisted more men, 
raised two battalions, and besieged parts of tlie desolated country 
of llariiiiii » » * IJe increased his forces by plunder ; the brass 

ami copper vessels he found in llie towns and villages were melted 
into cannon, and cannon procured him money. Thus he procoed- 
rd some time, gradually raising liis forces as he augmented 
his means to pay tliem, until 1797, when they amounted to four 
battalions. He then cleared away tlie jungle from the abandoned 
fort of Iliinsi, and put it in a state of defenco. His range of 
depredations now became more extensive and bis resources 
greater. At last, in 1801, be raised his party, to ten battalions 
witli sixty pieces of cannon, and secured a country to himself of 
three lakhs a year.” 

Such, in brief, is the outline of the history of the rise of George 
Thomas. But there are other det.ails, not uninteresting, which 
served to help liim on, Such was liis adoption by Appii Khandi 
Rao immediately subsequent to their joint visit to Delhi in 1794 
to receive investiture of their fiefs from the local representative 
of Daolafc Rio Sindia. It was on this occasion tliat Appfi lihandi 
conferred upon Thomas the right to occupy Hariand. and extended 
the powers he had previously gr.anted to him. Aflother fcharacter- 
istic incident of this part of his career was the restoration by bis 
means of his old mistress, the Begam Sombre, now- once more a 
widow, to the principafity of which she had been deprived by the 

* Major Ferdinand Suillk. • • 
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intrigues of her officers. A third, the invariable fidelity and 
forbearance he displayed towards his adoptive father, notwith¬ 
standing the repeated intrigues, amounting often to treacliery, 
indulged in by the latter. Latterly he recognised Ambaji Inglia, 
the favourite general of Sindia, as his most trusted ally. 

Before proceeding to the events which brought Thomas into 
collision with Perron, I propose to devote a few lines to the manner 
of his administration of Hdusi and its surrounding distrkt. The 
story is best told in his own words.* “ Here writes he in his 
memoirs, “I established my capital, re-built the walls of the 
city, which had long since fallen to decay, and repaired the forti¬ 
fications. As ir had, been long deserted, at first I found difficulty 
in procuring inhabitants, but by degrees, and gentle treatment, I 
selected between five and six thousand persons, to whom 1 allowed 
every lawful indulgence. I established a mint, and coined my 
own rupees, which I made current in my army and country ; cast 
my own artillery, commenced mak'ing muskets, match-locks, and 
powder; * • * till at length,” ho goes on to say,"‘‘having gained 
a capital and country bordering on the Sikh tenitories, I wished to 
put myself in a capacity, when a favourable opportunity should 
offer, of attempting the conquest of the Panjab, and aspired to 
the honour of placing the British standard on the banks of the 
Attock,” No ignoble aspiration, indeed, for a deserter from a 
British man-of-war ! 

It was no idle dream however. Thomas had, in fact, already 
left his own territory to make the attempt, and he was actually 
within four marches of Lahore, when he received an express to 
the effect that his principality of Hariand was menaced by Perron. 

The fact is that Perron, wielding the power of Sindia in 
Hindostan, having crushed Lakhwa Dads, was .not disposed to 
brook the establisl^ment so pear to Delhi of an independent power, 
and that power wielded by a native of Great Britain. lie aqoord- 
ingly sent to Thomas a summons to repair to Delhi, there to do 
homage as a vassal of Sindia. Anticipating his refusal he massed 
ten battalions and two thousand horse at Delhi. Thomas, fore¬ 
seeing what was in store for him, replied by an indignant refusal, 
at the same time that he made every effort to return and cover 
his capital. Marching thirty or forty miles a day he succeeded in 
reaching Mansi before Perron had moved out of Delhi. 

But Perron had committed himself too far to retreat. He had 
allied himself with tl.j Sikhs and obtained from them assistance 
alike in men and money. Thomas likewise had formed alliances 
with his old*friend the Bdgam Sombre, with the Rajas of Jaipfir 
and Alwar, and with Lafoutaine, who commanded six battalions 
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of Filoze’s brigade in the service of Sindia. I^inforced by tbe 
troops received from these quarters he met Perron^s army at 
jBahadurgarb, eighteen miles to the west of Dehli. Neither party 
was very confident of success. Perron thought, mdfeover, that ifc 
might be possible to arrange matters satisfactorily without having 
recourse to the doubtful arhitrammt of a battle. He therefqt^ 
commissioned one of his officers, Major Lewis Ferdinand Smitlv^ 
"to repaii»to tbe camp of Tliomas, and to offer him sixty thousand 
rupees a month for his troops, the rank of colonel for himself, 
and the fort of Hdnsi in perpetui^, provided he would take 
service under Sindia, and acknowledge Perron as his chief. 
Thomas, though unwillingly, consented to discuss these terms at a 
personal interview. 

There were many reasons which combined to dissuade Thomas 
from the offered accommodation. Intelligence had but just reach- 
etl him of the defeat of Daolai^ Rao’s troops at Uj^jdn, and of his 
precipitate retreat on Bfirhanpfir. Letters, too, had come in from 
Jeswant Rao llolkar urging him to attack Perron, and promising 
him aid in men and money. Recruits, too, were on their way to 
join him, whilst ho knew that Sindia was demanding reinforcement.'? 
from Perron. His policy was plainly to temporise until he should 
possess a manifest superiority. Thi.s, indeed, was the course that 
recommended itself to his clearer vision. But the demand made 
by Perron at the interview, that he should divide his force and 
send one-half to the assistance of Sindia maddened him to such 
ail extent that he broke off the conference and hastily retreated 
to IIansi. 

On tlio breaking up of the conference Perron returned imme¬ 
diately to Aligarh, called thither hy the necessity of attending 
to the urgent requisitions of Sindia, leaving his force before 
Bahadiirgaih under the command of Major Baurquin, then act¬ 
ing as commandant of the third brigade. Thi.s officer at once 
despatched Major Smith to besiege Georgegarb, a fort wbich 
had been built by Thomas, about seventy miles from Ilansi, 
whilst he himself should cover the siege. Thomas, however, 
noticing the distance of the covering from the besieging force, 
broke up suddenly from Haiisi, fell upon Smith and completely 
defeated him. What he might have accomplished may be gather¬ 
ed from Major Smith’s own words : “ I was attsfcked,” he w'«ites,*f* 
*fcby Thomas witli eight battalions, compelled to raise the siege and 
retreat to Jajar, four coss feight miles; to the east of Georgegarh ; 
favoured by the obscurity of the night, I was not completely cut 

* It is from the memoifs of this \ Sketch of the rue and progress of 
oiTicer, an actor on the saeue, that regyfar corps under Sindia, hy%Major 
I have gleaned tbe details which L, F, Smith, 
follow. •' 
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off, and made good my retreat, with the loss of one giin and one- 
third of my force killed and wounded. How I escaped total 
destruction I do not yet know. Why Thomas did not follow my 
retioat 1 cannot say ; lor if ho had continued the pursuit I must 
liave lost all my guns, and my party would have been completely 
d„<?stroyed.” 

‘‘After raising the siege Thomas threw himself into Gcorgegarh, 
the defences of which he strengthened. Here he was attacked on 
the 29tli September by IJourquin’s troops, who had marched seventy 
miles in the thirty-si.K hours almost immediately preceding the 
assault. “ Bourquin,” writes Major Smith, “did not lead the attack 
liirn.solf, but ])iu(le.'itly remained with the cavalry, two thou.saud 
yar<ls in rear of George Thomas’s line. The seven battalion.s of 
do lioigne, with calm intrepidity advanced with their guns through 
heavy sand, exposed to a dreadful and well-directed lire of lifty- 
foiir pciccs of cannon, and attacked Thomas’s ton battalions in 
their entrenchments ; but they were repulsed with tlm severe loss 
of one thousand one hundred men killed and wounded, which 
was nearly one-thiid of their number. Thomas’s lo.^s was not 
so great, as the guns of de Boigne's battalions were mostly dis¬ 
mounted by their recoil on the sand, when fired, which snapt their 
axle-trees.” 

“Had Thomas,” adds Major Smith, “taken advantage of Bour- 
quin’s ignoiance atul folly, and sallied out on the beaten troops of 
Perron, he wouhl have overturned his power, but Thomas at thi.s 
critical inoineut was confusod and confounded,” Thomas, indeed, 
took no advantage of their repiiLso. He remained sliiit up in 
Georgegarli waiting for the reinforcements promised by Holkar, 
and which never came ; for before the period then passing, the 
power of llolhar, though he knew it not, had been temporarily 
aunihilatiHl at Indur. * 

Meanwhile reinforcements poured into the besiegers’ (jump. 
Tlie incapable Boni([uiu was superseded by Colonel Pcd*'on.s, and 
lio turned the sage into a blockade. This lasted for seven weeks. 
Reduced then hy famine and desertion, having spent liis ainnuiui- 
tioii and finding his remaining troops utterly disorganised, Thomas 
saw that the end wa.e at hand. Rather, however, than surrender 
ii<3 mounted—the niglit of the 10th November 1801 —his Persian 
liorset-'and acct'uipanied by liis only two European ofKcers, Oaplain 
liear.sey and Lieutenant Birch, and some troops, rode* away, hoping 
to vi.'ach 11 ansi*by a ciicuituus route. The l^arty, though attacked 
and pursued, ariived safely at Hansi on the third day. 

C-')lonci Pedrons consigned to Bourquin the task of finisliing 
the war. The latter followed up Thomas to Ilausi, laid siege to 
the place, and though Thomas; defended hiihself stoutly, there could 
b.e uo doubt of‘ the ultimate issue. An offer made by a portion of 
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the garrison to betray their leader brought matters to a crisis. 
Major Smith was again detached to communicate with Thomas, 
to inform him of the treachery of his troops, and to offer him 
lionourable terms. These terms assured him freedinn of action for 
liimself within British territory with the safe conduct of the pro¬ 
perty still remaining to him. Th- inas accepted the conditions Ost 
January 1802), and proceeded towards Calcutta with the intentSoA 
■ of returning to his native land wdth the wreck of his fortune, 
amounting then, according to Major Smith, to a lakh of rupees, 
lie died, however, on his way down, near Berhampiir, in the biiry- 
ing-ground of which place he was Interred. Ilis career, records 
the friend already cpiotcd, “was more worthy of astonishment thau 
imitation.’^ 

Perron was now' complete master of the situation. lie had 
beaten all hi.s master’s enemies in Hiudostan ; his master's troops 
had triumphed in Lljjen. But his double triumph had similarly 
affected both master and sci\**ant. They showed, in this crisis of 
their fortunes, that prosperity was fatal to them. It exalted their 
pride and weakened their judgment. 

Perron had had no education, no mental training; he was not 
gifted w'ith a large mind. A self-made man, he had raised himself 
from the position of a common stiilor to a post which was, in fact, 
.second only to one other in India, and, so long as ho had enemies to 
light, the animal vigour of his nature had a lit fudd for its display. 
But with the disper-siou of his enemies the scene of action for that 
animal vigour disappeared, and his mental power was more largely 
called upon. In this respect Perron w.as weak. Ho began to 
show undue contempt for the nativ'e chieftains, an unjust parti¬ 
ality for his own countrymen ; to fuither his own private interest 
only ; to look upon the interests of Sindia as secondary, not to bo 
placed ill the balance against his own, 

fj; w’as not long before the action based upon such views 
raised 9 . storm against him. One after another the native 
chiefs and leaders comjdainod to ISitidia of the arrogance and 
grasping character of his French lieutenant. To meet the 
storm raised by these denuiiciations, Perron proceeded at the 
end of IS02 to the court of Daolat Rao, (hen held at Ujjen. 
He proposed to himself three objects in this visit. The lirst, 
to ascertain the views of Colonel Collins, tiick British r.gsidcnt, 
.then at ksiiulia’s Court; the second, to ascertain by personal examina¬ 
tion bow far Colonel Suthciland, who comniaAded tho stjcond 
brigadci, and wdiosc cliaracler ho dreaded, W'as likely to supplant 
him ; the third, to destroy the effect of the intrigues of Sakhararri 
Ghatgay, Siudia’s falhOr-in-law, and of the otlier chiefs who were 
hostile to him. Shonljl he find tlie-jjositiou too strong for him he 
liad resolved to lesign his ollice. « • 
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Perron did not resign. He presented to Daolat R5o a nazzar 
of five laklis of rupees,—and seemed to triumph. After a stay 
of a few weeks only at Ujjeii he returned to Aligarh with his 
former power eoiifirmed. An incident occurred shortly afterwards, 
however, which roused all his fears and suspicions. 

^'^’he student of Indian history of that period will recollect that 
' tlib defeat of Sindia’s army by Jeswant Kao Holkar near Puna 
on tlie 25th October 1802 had caused the Peshwi to fly tre¬ 
pidation from his capital. From Severndrfig, where he had 
taken refugo, the Pesliwa addressed pressing solicitations to 
Sindia, still in camp at Ujjdh, to come to his aid. It may freely 
be asserted that'the ^te of India was at that moment in the 
bands of Daolat lUo. Had he marched to the aid of his 
suzerain, not only would no treaty of Bassein have been signed, 
but he would have attained, with one bound, the influence and 
power of his predecessor. 

Daolat Rdo cast away the opportunity,—never to recur. Why 
did he do sol Was it, as he gave out, that he ^Vas not strong 
enough, or did he doubt the intention of the Peshwa to throw 
himself, unless relieved, in the hands of the British ? 

A glance at the relations between Daolat Kao and M. Perron 
at this peiiod will tend to elucidate the question. Perron had 
hardly returned to Aligarh before he received from Daolat Kao a 
pies.sing requisition to send him another brigade, as with his 
then force ho was not stiotig enough to maich to the assistance 
of the Peshua. Daolat Pi.ao had then three biigades with him ; 
one, belonging to Perron’s force, commanded by Sutherland; one, 
an independent brigade, commanded by Filozo; and a third 
belonging to the Bt^gam Sombre. Perron had with himself three 
brigades. When, therefore, he received the requisition to send one 
of these to Ujjen, l\e thought he read in the order a resolution 
to despoil him of his power. Although, then, he saw that ,the 
moment was critical, that by delaying to comply he risked the 
independence and even tlie existence of the Mahrata empire, 
yet regard for his own interests and the dread of throwing too 
mncli power into the hands of Daolat RAo, caused him to he¬ 
sitate for three mouths. When at last he did comply, the favour- 
abn- moment had passed, and the Peshwa had thrown himself 
into tke arms of the British Government for protection. In 
February 1803 Perron despatched to Ujjdn tho fourth brigade, 
under l)udreneA and i..ilf of the newly raised fifth brigade 
under Brownrigg. But it was too late. The treaty of Bassein 
had been signed. 

Tiio treaty of Bas.sein precipitated the conflict between Sindia 
and the British. It roused Dftolat Kao to Vi sense of his errors, 
in ^ihat treaty bo saw not only tlie subversion of the vast plans 
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of his predecessor, but a threat against himself. • Though iuvited 
to become a party to the defensive portion of the treaty he 
distinctly refused. Then probably for the first time in his life he 
understood the conception of Mddhaji, finding himself as he did 
face to face with the dangers which Wadhaji’s scheme would have i 
rendered impossible. Then he besiirred himself ; then, at last, 4":^ r 
sought to weld union amongst the Mahratas against the common 
foe. But he was too late. Holkar refused to join him. Bis 
preparations, though he sought to conceal and did deny them, were 
too patent. The Governor-General j^f India, Marquess Wellesley, 
resolved then to anticipate him, and to brings the matter to 
the arbitrament of the sword. War was declared, and on the Sth 
August 1808, an English force under General Lake crossed the 
frontier of Sindia's territory and marched straighten Aligarh. 

Perron was at Aligarh, but he was as a general without an 
army. The main body of t]ie troops were with Daolat Rao ; 
others were not at the moment amenable to his orders. He had 
with him at th5 time but 2,000 infantry and 8,000 cavalry. 

Rut there were other evils threatening him which Perron 
dreaded far more than a deficiency of troops. His conduct in the 
early part of the year, which I have detailed at length, had roused 
all the suspicions of Daolat Rao. His disgrace, again imminent, 
was hastened by the present of fifteen lakhs of lupees made by 
AmlMiji luglia to Daolat Rao as the price of the Suhadarship of 
Hindostan. Ambnji was one of the great chiefs whom Perron 
had insulted, and from whom he could expect no mercy. His 
rival would have drained his purse if not his life’s blood. 

Perron could not even trust the commanders of his brigades, 
Dudrence, on his way back from Ujjen to Aligarh, was far more 
attached to Arnbaji than to him ; Bourquin, who at the moment 
had the second and third brigades iMider hh> orders, throw off 
Lis ^allegiance. But one chance remained, and that was to make 
the besUpossible terms with the British. 

To this course Perron resigned iiimself, Wlien, on the 
29th August (1803) General Lake marched on the village 
of Aligarh, a splendid opportunity offered to Perron to charge it 
with the 8,000 horse he had under his command. He did not 
seize it. lie gave no orders. His men were paralysed by his 
indecision, and a few rounds from tbo galloper guns sent them 
flying in all directions. Perron fled with them, directing his 
course first to Hatras, thence to Mathurd, From this latter place 
he sent on 6th September a proposal to the English general to 
surrender on receiving an assurance of protection for his person 
and bis property. 

Lord Lake acceded t6 the proposa/t Whereupon Perron, Having 
first sent his family to Agra, slipped quietly acres# ’the river, and 
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making his way to Sasni threw himself under the protection of 
the British detachment stationed there. Thence he was allowed 
to proceed vv^tli his family and his property to Chandarnagar. 
From that time he and his affairs ceased to interest the Indian 
world. 



Amongst the French officers mentioned in the preceding sec¬ 
tion is Colonel Pedrons. Mo must have joined de Boigne early, 
as he raised and commanded’the third brigade in 1795. The next 
mention 1 find *of h\m is of so late a date as 1800. In that year, 
when Perron was engaged in besieging tlie fort of Agra, Pedrons, 
then a nnijor, w'as despatched with eight battalions to attack and 
annihilate Lakhwa Dada in Bandalkhand. In this enterprise he 
was assisted by Ambaji Inglia with some irregular infantry and 
five thousand horse. IJe found,* however, Laklnva Dada so 
strongly posted, that though the latter had only six thousand 
horse, three thousand Iloliillas, and twm hundred drilled sepoys * 
under his command, Pedrons was afraid to attack him. He spent 
two months in fruitless reconn entering. At the end of that time 
Perron himself camo down and crushed Lakhwa Dada with one blow 
(3rd May 1800.) We next hoar of Pedrons as relieving Bourquin 
in the campaign against Thomas. The part he then took has 
been already related. His final act was the defence of the fort 
of Aligarh against an English army under Lord Lake. 

I have already stated that when the English army marched 
on Aligarh Perron had with him only 2,000 infantry and 8,000 
cavalry. • The infantry he threw into the fort, the command of 
which was confided to Pedrons. 

Lord Lake’s fir^t act wjus to summon Pecirons to .surrender. 
Pedrons in becoming terms refused. Lord Lake, thtm, finding 
that to attack it in regular form would give the enemy^ time to 
concentrate their forces to oppose him, resolved to attempt a 
covp-de-main. 

It was a daring experiment, for Aligarh wvas strong, well 
gariisoned, and the country round it had been levelled. It 
had bill one weak point, and that was a narrow passage across 
the ditch into khe fort. This pas.sage was, however, guarded 
by a strong gateway, and three other gatewa 3 'S had to be forced 
before the body of the pi. ce could be entered. To resolve to 

* 'J'hese 200 Bcpoy.s were drilled ly shot through the liead, whilst 
and commanded by Major Tone, “an serving under llolkar, :it an action 
uiifortunalo gentleman,” says Major near Clioli Mliliftsdr, in 1802. FTe 
Smitlf “ whose abilities and integrity wrote a \^lu}ibl 0 work c.-dled ‘Letters 
were ns great ns lii.s misfortunes were on tlie Mdhratd people.’’ (Ferdinand 
severe,” M.'ijur Tone was feubsequeut- Smith) 
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attempt such a place by a cimpode-main required no ordinsiy 
nerve. The whole future of the campaign depended on the 
suocess of the storm. Should it fail, all India ^ould rise up 
against the English; should it succeed, the MfirhiU Empire would 
receive its death-blow. 

But throughout his career Lord Lake always acted on the pri^... 
.ciple, so^ften referred to in these articles, that boldness was 
prudence." He stormed and carried Aligarh. By that success 
he paralysed the Mahrata confederacy. To use the words of a 
contemporary writer then in the swvioe of Sindia, '■ it was a 
mortal blow to the Alahrata war ; it struck a panio into the minds 
of the natives and astonished all the princes in Hiudostan; it 
gave them dreadful ideas of European soldiers and European 
courage." 

Pedrons was taken prisoner at Aligarh. From that time ho 
disappeared from the scene. * 

The next in order is the Bourquin referred to in the preceding 
section. This man's real name was Louis Bernard. His previous 
history, and his reason for changing his name, are alike unknown 
to me. It is only known that Perron had raised him from obscurity 
to the command of a brigade. His campaign against Thomas has 
been already related. He is next heard of as evincing his gratitude 
to Perron by revolting against him on the eve of the war with the 
English. By Perron’s flight to British territory and by Pedrons* 
captivity, Bourquin became the senior officer in command of the 
old brigades of de Boigne. 

Bourquin was close to Delhi at the head of the second and third 
brigades when the English were marching ou Aligarh. Another 
French officer, Colonel Drugeon, was commanding the fort of 
Delhi. Bourquin, strongly sensible 9 f the political advantage 
wnich might arise from having in his camp the old blind Emperor, 
called uppn Drugeon to send him out under an escort. Drugeon 
refused. Upon this Bourquin prepared to besiege Delhi, and he 
only desisted when the fatal intelligence of the storming of 
Aligarh recalled him to a sense of his position. 

Ou receiving this news Bourquin began to cross the Jamna 
with his two brigades. He had already (11 th September) passed 
over twelve battalions with seventy pieces of •cannon an^ five 
thousand cavalry, when, at 11 o’clock, the English army appeared 
in sight Bourquin drew up his troops in m remarkably 
strong position, his front covered by a line of iotrenchments 
prepared on the two preceding days; each flank covered by a 
swamp, and his guus hidden by long grass. Wishing to 
entice the English to /ittack this formidable position, he directed 
the outposts to fire on the English camp. At the 4^une that this 
firing commenced, the British troops had grounded their arnts, 

* . . B 
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many were undressed, jothers had gone in search of fuel. Lord 
Lake, however, hastily collected his men and led them to the attack. 
The fire from the long grass was, however, so heavy, and the in- 
treochments were so formidable, that Lord Lake, after losing 
many men and being wounded himself, stopped the advance to 
attempt a ruse de guerre, fle then ordered his cavalry, which 
leading, to retire slowly behind the infantry. The move¬ 
ment of the cavalry to the rear induced, in the miad of the 
French leader, the supposition that the British force was beaten. 
He ordered the men to leave the intrcnchments and complete the 
victory. This they did with’ loud shouts. Their error continued 
till the Budderi disftppearance of the cavalry showed them the 
British infantry advancing to meet them. Tlie disciplined batta¬ 
lions fought well, but they were overmatched. Bourquin was the 
first to leave the field. The rout then was complete. Bourquiu 
surrendered, with five officers, three days later to the English, and 
disappared not only from the field ol' battle, but from the field of 
history. 

A character superior in every way to Bourquin was the 
Chevalier Diidrenec. A native of Brest, the son of a commodore 
in the French navy, Dudrence had come out to India as a mid¬ 
shipman in a French man-of-war about the year 1774. Why he 
left the French navy, or the occupation to which he betook himself 
after leaving it, I have never been able to ascertain. Ho first 
appears upon the Indian scene in command of Begam Sotnbro’.s 
brigade. He left this command in 1791 to join Tukaji Holkar, by 
whom he was commissioned to raise, drill, and equip four battalions 
on the principle previously employed for Sindia by de Boigne. 
Budrenec acquitted himself of this commission with great success. 
The following year, however, his battalions were destroyed—tho 
men dying at their posts,—♦at the fatal battle of Lakhairi, an ac¬ 
count of which I have given in the sketch of de Boigne’s cpreer. 
Not disheartened, Holkar commissioned Dudronec to raise four more 
battalions. This task he successfully accomplished, and with them, 
on the 12th March 1795, he contributed to the victory of Kardl5, 
gained by the combined Mahr^td forces against the ISizdm. 

For some time after this engagement Budrenec remained in 
comparative inaction at Indfir. In 1797 he added two battalions 
to hisk force. In*lhe struggle for power, which followed the death 
of Tfikaji the same year (1797)> Dudrenec sided at first with 
the legitimate^ *^but imbecile, heir, Khasi Rao. Acting in his 
name he alternately defeated, and was defeated by, the pretender 
Jeswant Rdo. When at length the triumph of the latter seemed 
assured, Dudrenec went over with all his troops and guns to his 
side. * But Jeswant Rdo did not trust frim, and Dudrenec soon 
saw that his disgrace was determined upon, Under these circum- 
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stances he thought he would try and steal a march upon bis 
master. Taking advantage of the hostilities then engaged be¬ 
tween Sindia and Jeswant Rao (1801) be endenvoured to take 
his six battalions bodily over to the former. But the men were 
more faithful than their commander They drove Dudrenec fr^m 
the camp, and marched to Jeswant R^o, who at once placed '«aC 
their ii^d an Englishman named Vickers. 

Dudrenec was, however, well-received by Sindia and entrusted 
with the command of a brigade, the fourth, and placed under the 
orders of Perron, at Aligarh. In February 1803 he was detached 
with this brigade to join Sindia at Ujjen n, agdin, towards the 
autumn of the same year, when hostilities with the English were 
imminent, he was sent back to rejoin Perron. This force reached 
the vicinity of Agra in October, having been joined in its way by 
the three battalions of .Bourquin’s force which had not crossed the 
Jamna, nor been engaged in the battle of Delhi against the 
English, and Ijy some other fugitives. The whole force amounted 
to about 12,000 men, well supplied with excellent artillery. 

It was this army, indeed, which fought the famous battle of 
Laswarf. But when it fought that battle Dudrenec was not with 
it. Influenced, it seems probable, by the example of his fellow 
adventurers, and by the favourable conditions offered,* he had sur¬ 
rendered (30th October) to the English. His Indian career then 
closed. 

One of the oldest officers in the service of de Boigne was John 
Hessing, a man who, if not a Dutchman,+ was at least of Dutch 
extraction. He joined de Boigne shortly after the latter entered the 
service of Sindia, and was present at the hardly-contested battles 
of Ldlsot, of Agra, and of Chaksana. At Patdn too, he fought 
bravely and w'ell. After that battl(\ howeve?, he quarrelled with 
dc ,Boigne and tendered his resignation. This was accepted. 
Sindia Qien advanced him money to raise a battalion which should 
be peculiarly his own, and should act as bis special body-guard. 
As commandant of this body-guard Hessing accompanied Mddhajf 
to Phna in 1792, augmenting it gradually, as lie proceeded, to 
four battalions. It was at this strength when failing health 
forced Hessing to leave Puna, He was sent thence to command 
at Agra, where he died in 1803. » 

His son, George Hessing, succeeded him at Pdua. Shortly 

* These conditions generally were a foreigner. His narae does not ap- 
security of life and property, and pear in the list^ of British subjects 
permission to return to Europe. serving Udhrata states, who were 

t Grant Duff says hp was on pensioned by the British ^overu- 
Englishman ; but his acquaintance ment, and the inscription ou his tomb 
and contemporary, Lewis Ferdinand at Agra declares him a Dutolunatt. 
Smith, invariably speaks of him as 
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after that M^dhaji Sindia died. Daolat Bio, however, not only 
continued his favour to Hessing, but authorised him to increase the 
number of his battalions to eight. They were at this strength when 
hostilities bro& out between Holkar and Sindia in 1801, although 
half the number only were then with Daolat Kao in his camp at 
^B^ihinpiir, George Hessing having sent four to reinforce his 
father at Agra. 

Holkar having shown a disposition at this period tb attack 
and plunder Ujjdn, Sindia detached George Hessing with three 
of his battalions and with .one belonging to Filoze, to defend 
that place. Shprtly after he had left, Sindia, not thinking his 
force strong enoughj sent his fourth battalion, and another of 
Filoze's, under Captain McIntyre, to reinforce him. These were 
followed by Sindia’s grand park of fifty-two guns, the advanced 
guard of which was formed by two of Perron’s battalions under 
Captain Gautier, and the rear gyard by two more under Captain 
Brownrigg. 

Never, in his brilliant career, did Jeswant Rtlo Holkar display 
to a greater extent the qualities of a general than on this occasion. 
Noticing the distance that separated these parties the one from 
the other; that the state of the soil, knee-deep with the mud 
created by the heavy rainfall, precluded the possibility of quick 
communication between them, at the same time that it rendered 
the progress of the guns extremely slow, he passed the leading 
column (George Hessing’s,) close to Uijeo, and dashed down upon 
McIntyre’s two battalions at Nuri, thirty-five miles from that 
place. His force was so overwhelming, that, notwithstanding 
their obstinate resistance, ho, in the end, forced them to surrender. 
Having thus placed an impassable distance between Hessing's 
detachment and the troops under Gautier and Brownrigg, he 
turned back and fell uporf the former. The battle was long, 
obstinate, and bloody. The immensely superior fire of Holkar s 
artillery alone decided the day, nor was it until seven* oiit of his 
enemy’s eleven European officers had been killed, and three taken 
prisoners; until three-fifths likewise of their men had been killed 
and one-fifth wounded, that victory decided in favour of Holkar. 

* Lewis FerdinanckSmith, writes : Montague, Macphersoii, Lang, 
“Of thd eleven European officers who Doolun, Haden, and Plumpherstone. 
were in thi^ severe^action eight were The seven first-named were killed, 
Britisli subjects, seven of whom were the last-named was severely wound- 
killed at their posts, and only one ed and taken prisoner. The names 
survived, but survived with wounds, of the foreign officers were Hessing, 
Colonel Hessing, the commander, Dupont, and Derridon. The first 
escaped.” ^ escaped, the two last were taken 

The names of the eight British prisoners. '' 
ubj'eots weie Qtaham, Urquhart, 
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George Hessing is next heard of at Agra, coqamanding at that 

5 lace when it was threatened by Lord Lake in October 1803. 

'he troops, however, noticing the facility with which their 
foreign officers had surrendered to the English, l)laced Hessing 
and the six officers with him under restraint. This action on 
their part did not prevent Lord Lake from taking Agra. All Ihe ^ 
^ European officers, foreign and English, then within its walls, Ye- 
* nouncec? the service of Sindia, and accepted the liberal con¬ 
ditions offered by Marquess Wellesley. Among these was George 
Hessing. ^ 

Michel Filoze, a Neapolitan of low birth and of no education, 
had at first served under de Boigne. By means of intrigue, how¬ 
ever, ho contrived to obtain authority to raise a battalion under 
his own sole command, and at the head of this he accompanied 
Madhaji .to Pdna in 1792. 

This battalion became tlig nucleus of the brigade of fourteen 
battalions raised by Michel Filoze and his son and successor, Fidele, 
between that year and 1800. At the head of six of these he 
rendered good service at the battle of Kardla, 1795. Michel Filoze 
was an adventurer of the lowest type. To other bad qualities he 
added the practise of treachery and dishonour. During the in¬ 
trigues at rdna which followed the death of M&dhaji, Filoze 
ingratiated himself with xiink Fariiawis, the minister of the 
Feshwa. When the latter was pressed by Sindia to visit him, 
and only hesitated because he mistrusted the intentions of Daolat 
Rao, Michel Filoze assured him in the most solemn manner, and 
on his word of honour, that he would guarantee his safe and 
immediate return to his house. Yet, notwithstanding his oaths, 
and the pledge of his honour, Filoze himself arrested the Nana 
on his return from the interview (31st December 1797) and made 
him over to his master. This act of his was resented in the 
most marked manner by the other adventurers at the court and 
in tho C[Anp of Daolat Rdo. They considered this baseness on 
the part of one of their number as a stain upon themselves as 
a body. When shortly afterwards, the Ndna was released and 
restored to power, Michel Filoze, dreading his vengeance, fied to 
Bombay. 

He was succeeded by his son Fidele. Fidele Filoze accompanied 
Daolat Rao in his campaign against Holkar in 7801 at the head 
of six battalions. One of these, under Captain^ Meinjtyre, was 
cutoff by Jeswant R4o Holkar at Ndri; a secon'd under George 
Hessing was destroyed at Ujj^n (June 1801); the remaining 
four took part in the battle of Tnddr (14th October 1801). 
On this occasion Sindia’s army,^really commanded by an 
Englishman, Major Sutherland, gained a decisive victory. Strange 
to say, after that battle, to the gain of whidii he and his 
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troops contribut6d, Fidele Filoze cut liis tbroat. The rea¬ 
sons for this suicide," writes Major L. F. Smith, so often 
referred to, “ Ute various. Some say that he had carried on a 
traitorous correspondence with Jeswant Rao Uolkar previous to 
the battle of Indur, and that he cut his throat to prevent the 
‘ di^’grace of condign punishment; others that l)e committeil the 
act in a delirium." Major Smith describes Fidele F^lozo as 
having been a good, ignorant man, a much better character than 
his faithless and treacherous father, who had all the bad qualitfes 
of a low Italian, and none' of the good points which Italians 
possess." Tlio Filoze family ultimately settled at Gwaliiir. 

A great deal might be Avritten regarding the careers of 
adventurers Avho Averc not foreigners but Englishmen, and some of 
whom displayed the highest qualities. Prominent amongst these 
stand the names of Sutherland, Smith, Shepherd, Gardner, 
Skinner, Bellasis, Dodd, Brownrigg, 'Vickers and Kyan. The first 
five of these accepted the terms olfered by Marquees Wellesley in 
1803, and with upwards of thirty other officers renounced the 
service of native chiefs ; the last five were murdered or killed in 
action. 

Of other Frenchmen who did good service to Sindiaand ITolkar, 
may be mentioned Captain Plumet, of Avhom Major Smith re¬ 
cords that he was “ a Frenchman and a gentleman, two qualities 
which were seldom united in the Mahrata army. Tic was a man 
of respectable character and sound principles.” Plumet com¬ 
manded four battalions for Uolkar in tho attack on George 
Hessing at Ujjen (Juno 1801), and he shared in tlic defeat in¬ 
flicted upon Uolkar by Major Brownrigg at Barkdsar in the July 
following. Finding Jeswant Rao Uolkar a master difficult to 
serve, cunning, capricious, j\ud ungrateful, Plumet left him, and 
returned to tlie Isle of France. 

With these names I have exhausted the list of tho ^principal 
foreign adventtirers who built up the armies of Uolkar and Siudia 
between 1787 and 1803. It is true that many more names remain 
on the list, but not one that calls for sympathy or interest. This 
is my own conviction formed upon a minute examination of 
every paper of that period upon which I have been able to lay ray 
hand. ^ How far ihat conviction is borne out by contemporary 
opinion may be gathered from the following sentence culled from 
Major Siiiitl/s ‘work alrea.’y quoted, “ Perron’s army," wrote 
that gentleman in 1805, “ was a minute miniature of the French 
revolution. Wretches were raised from cooks, bakers, and barbers, 
to majors and colonels, absurdly entrusted • with the command of 
brigft^es, and shoved into patlits to acquire lakhs. This was the 

2 uintessence oi^galite, and the acm4 of tnc French revolution." 
iyen if Major Smith’s description be exaggerated, this at least is 
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certain, that of all the men to whom I have referred, but one 
only, de Boigne, was worthy of representing France. He was 
worthy ; and there was another, Raymond, whose deeds have 
yet to be recorded, who at least rivals him in the^steem which, 
living, he earned ; which, dead, is still not denied him. 



Before proceeding to Raymond it seems fit that I should briefly 
notice the career of two adventurers, very famous in their day, who 
flourished at a period immediately antecedent to that of de Boigne, 
1 allude to Madoc and Sombre. , 

U’he real name of Sombre, as he was styled on account of 
his dark complexion, was Walter Reiiihard. By birth he 
was q, German, by trade a butcher. He originally came 
out to India in the Swiss corjjpany of infantry under the com¬ 
mand of Captain Zeigler, attached to the Bombay European 
regiment. With that company he most probably came round to 
the coast, where he deserted and made his way round' to Bengal, 
apparently in the French service.^ 

After the capture of ClnWarnagar in 1757 Sombre wandered 
from the court of one petty chieftain to that of another in quest 
of service. After several unimportant adventures he was iu 1762 
appointed to the command of a brigade of troops in the service 
of Mir Kasim, Nawilb JSsizIm of Bengal. 

Shortly after that event the greed and avidity of the English 
rulers of Bengal-j* forced Mir Kdsim to war. The contest was 
on the one side W dominion, on tlie other for independence. 
On the 1st July 1703, Mr. Ellis and the English garrison of 
Patna, who had taken and tlien abandoned that city, surrendered 
to Mir Kasim’s generals, Maikar aftd Sombre, and were sent 
back thither as prisoners. On the I7th July following, Mir 
Kasim’s main army was repulsed on the banks of the river Adji 
by a strong artillery force under Lieutenant Glenn ; and two days 
later it was defeated by Major Adams in the most obstinately 
contested battle of Katwa. 

The brigade of Sombre was not engaged on these occasions, 
but it joined the main army in time to take part in the bloody 
battle of Ghdiia. (2nd August). Iu this battle S'ombre occupied a 
very prominent position, and had he displayed the smallest pluck, 
the British power might have been temporarily extinguished on that 
well-contested field. The left wing of the English had beea 
broken ; their centre had been attacked in the rear. The brigades 

* Ui'ooiuc’s History of the Bengal Armv. 

j- Ibid. " 
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of Sombre and Marker* had only to advance and tlie day vras 
gained. Bu& it was against Sombre^s principle to advance. His 
plan of action^^Was invariably to draw his men in a line, fire a few 
shots, form a square, and retreat. He followed out this plau 
to^the letter at Ghdril He allowed the victory to slip from his 
gmsp, but he covered the retreat of the army. 

The victory of Ghdria was followed up by another (5th tSeptem- 
ber) on the U'dwa nullah ; and on the 1st October by the capture 
of Monghi'r. In the first defeat Sombre and his brigade were 
sharers. 

The fall of Monglp'r irritated Mfr Kasim to such a degree that 
he determined to take the terrible revenge of slaughtering the 
English prisoners held by him at Patna. 'Jlie story is thus told 
in his admirable history by the late Colonel Broome.*!* ** Mir 
K^sim now issued the fatal order for the massacre of his uhfortu* 
uate prisoners, but so strong was £he feeling on the subject^ that 
none amongst his officers could be found to undertake the office, 
until Sombre offered his services to execute it 

The majority of the prisoners were confined in a house belong¬ 
ing to one Hadji Ahmad, on the site of the present English 
cemetery in that city, Hitlier Sombre repaired on the 5th Octo¬ 
ber, with two companies of his sipahis, having on the previous day, 
under pretence of giving the party at. entertainment procured all 
their knives and forks, so that they were deprived of every means 
of resistance. Having surrounded the house, he sent for Messrs. 
Ellis, Hay, and Lushington, who went out with six other gentlemen, 
and were immediately cut to pieces in the most barbarous manner 
and their remains thrown into a well. The sipdhis now mounted 
the roof of the house, which was built in the form of a square, 
and fired down upon the remainder of the party, who were con¬ 
gregated in the centre court. Those who escaped this vplley 
sought shelter in the building, but wcie quickly followed by 
Sombre’s sipahis, and a fearful scene of slaughter ensued. The 
English, driven to desperation, defended themselves with bottles, 
bricks, and articles of furniture ; and their very executioners struck 
with their gallantry, requested that arms might be furnished to 
them, when they would set upon them and fight them till destroyed, 
but that this butchery of unarmed men was not the work for 
sipahis but for hullalkhorea (executioners). Sombre, enraged, 
struck down those that objected, and compelled his men to pro¬ 
ceed in their diabolical work until the whole were slain. The 
following morning their remains were thrown into a well in the 

* Markar was an American in Army, a Suandard work based entire- 
Mlr KtUim's service. ly on authentic records. 

Broome’s History of ths Bmgal 
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courtyard* The men employed in this office found one person, 
Mr. Gulston of the civil service, yet alive, and they seemed 
inclined to save him ; but this gentleman, who was^n admirable 
linguist, smarting with his wounds, and ignorant <n their kindly 
intentions towards him, gave them abuse and threatened them 
with the vengeance of his countryint n, upon which they thr^ 
_hinti still breathing into the well with his more fortunate comrades. 
A few of the party, probably the sick and wounded, were in tho 
Chehel Sitiin, and were butcliered in a similar manner on the 
11th. Neither age nor sex was spared, and Sombre consummated 
his diabolical villainy by the murder of Mr. JEHi^’s infant child, 
from which it may be inferred that Mrs. EHis was amongst tho 
female sufferers in this dreadful catastrophe.” Upwards of fifty 
civil and military officers and a hundred European soldiers, per¬ 
ished ou this occasion. One officer, Dr. Fullarton, whose medical 
abilities had gained even the regard of Mir Kasim, had been 
allowed to reside on the Dutch factory, and escaped some days 
later. Four sergeants also who had been sent for from Purnfa 
by Mir Kasim overpowered the crew of the boat in which they 
were being conveyed, and escaped. 

From this date the fate of Sombre was allied to that of the 
deadliest enemies of the English. Thenceforward his life was a 
purgatory. He could expect but one fate should he fall into the 
hands of the countrymen of his murdered victims. He therefore 
always carried about with him poison to avoid a catastrophe 
w'hicli he never ceased to dread. Sombre took part in the battle 
of Patna (May 2nd 1764), fought by Mir Kasim ; and in that 
of Buxar fought by the Vizier of Oudh, against the English (23rd 
October 1764). In both these he displayed liis usual shiftiness, 
retreating on the very suspicion of danger. After the ruin of Mir 
Kasim (1764) he had transferred him^lf and his brigade to the 
Vizitr of Oudh, but he left him for the Jats in August 1765. 

Whiisfr serving with the Jdts Sombre purchased at Delhi a 
dancing girl, named Zeb-d.l-Nissa, afterwards so notorious as the 
Begam Sombre. She has been described as small and plump, with 
a fair complexion, and large animated eyes. She possessed great 
talents, the power of influencing others, and was utterly unscrupu¬ 
lous. 

After his marriage with Zeb-fil-Nissa Sombre Acted on the*prin- 
ciple of offering his brigade to the highest bidder. Soipehow he 
always commanded a good price. In 1776 he accepted service 
under Mirza Najaf Khan, the C’ommander.in-chief of the Moghol 
army, after having shared in the defeat inflicted by that leader 
upon his patrons, the Jats, at Barsana the previous year. The 
following year the Cour^ of Delhi conferred upon him the princi¬ 
pality known as Sirdhaua, yielding an annual renillal of six lakps 
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of rupees. Tliia territory was nominally granted to Sombre for 
the payment of the troops under his command, but upon his 
death, 4th 1778, it passed to Zeb-til-Nissa, thenceforth known 
in history as flie Bdgam Sombre or Samrd. 

After Sombre*s death, the brigade was commanded under the 
Bdgam first by one Pauly, a German, who was taken prisoner by 
Htfahomed Beg Hamddni, and executed in breach of a solemn pro¬ 
mise, in 1783. After the murder of Pauly, “ three Frefichmen,” 
writes Major L. F. Smith, Messieurs Baours, Evens, and Dudrenec, 
successively commanded and gladly retired.” In 1793, the Bdgam 
married her then chief officer M. Le Yaisseau, a man of birth, 
talents and pride of .character,”* who shot himself two years later. 
An old and respectable Frenchman, Colonel Saleur, then obtained 
the command. Under him, the brigade increased to six battalions 
and fought at Assaye, losing there its four guns and many men. 
The Bdgam herself lived till 1836. , 

Madoc had been a common soldier in the French army. The 
capture of Ch^ndarnagar in 1757 threw him loose'on the country. 
After some adventures totally unworthy of being recorded, he 
joined Sombre’s brigade, and served under his orders at the several 
battles in which he was engaged under Mir Edsim. With him 
he transferred his services in 1764 to the Vizier of Oudh, and 
obtained at once the command of a separate brigade. At the 
battle of Baxar he rendered good service. His character was the 
very opposite of that of Sombre. He was rash, enterprising, and 
even imprudent. In 1765 he transferred his brigade, which con¬ 
sisted of five battalions, twenty guns, and five hundred horse, to 
the Jats. Subsequently, and as it suited his purpose, he took 
service alternately with them, with Mirza Najaf Khan, and with 
the Eans^ of Gdhad. In 1776, whilst in alliance with the first- 
named, ho was attacked and his party almost destroyed at Biina 
by fifteen hundred Rohillas who surprised him during a stonn 
of rain. On this occasion he lost twelve European officers, killed 
and wounded, all his guns and baggage, and fled, but scantily 
attended, to Futtehptir. Thence, however, he made his way to 
Agra, and succeeded in raising in an incredibly short space of 
time, a force as strong in numliers, and as well appointed in men 
and in material as the party he had lost. Receiving shortly after- 
ward.t (1782) an? offer of a large sum from the Rani of Gdbad 
for the brigade as it stood, he sold it to him and returned to 
France. ‘ He did not long survive, being killed in a duel. The 
subsequent life of his brigade was even shorter, Madhaji Sindia, who 
was then warring with the RinS, cutting it off to a man in an 
ambuscade (1784). 


* Migor L. F. Smith. 
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V. 

It is now time to torn to Raymond. 

Michel Joachim Marie Raymond was born at Se^nac, the 20th 
September l7oo. His father was a merchant, and Ine son follow¬ 
ed the same profession. Pushed on by his enterprising nature, 
however, young Raymond determined to found a corresponding 
house in India, and with that object he set out in January 177o 
* from Ldi-ieut for Pondicliery, taking with him a large quantity of 
manufactured goods. He disposed of these to great advantage 
at Poudichery ; then, still drawn on by bis ardent nature and his 
love of adventure, he entered as sub-lieutenant in a corps com¬ 
manded by tlie Chevalier de Las.<<d in the service of Tipp6 Sahib. 
With this corps he fought tiiroughout the catnpaigns of the war 
which began in 17tl0 against the English for the possession of 
Southern India. 

When in March 1783 the JMarquis de Bussy landed in India at 
tlie head of 2,300 men, one of his first acts was to offer to Ray¬ 
mond, as one ^^^lO knew the country, the people, and the language, 
the post of Aide-de-Camp. Raymond accepted it, and took a 
share in ail the actions under Bussy related in the first section 
of these papers,* Subsequently to the Treaty of V'ersailles and 
till the death of Bussy at Poudichery in January 1785, Raymond 
occupied the same post with the rank of captain. But on Bussy^s 
death, he, with the consent of the governor, took service with 
Nizdm Ali Khan, the Sfibadar of the Dekhan. 

The Silbadsrs of the Dekhan bad always been partial to the 
French. It bad been under the brother of Niz^m Ali that Bussy 
with his corps of Frenchmen had gained so great a renown. In 
July 1758 Bussy had been compelled by the policy of Lally to 
leave Haidarabad, He then made over charge to M. de Conflans. 
The following year, however, Conflans surrendered to the English, 
and*the ruler of the Dekhan had been forced not only to renounce 
the French alliance, but to agree never to permit a French con¬ 
tingent to be quartered within his territories. 

This treaty was regarded as binding by Nizam AH Khan, when 
in 1761, he imprisoned and succeeded his brother. But there 
was another brother, Basalat Jang, who held in jaghir from 
Nizam Ali the district of Gantur. Basalat, considering himself 
as bound by no treaty, and anxious to have in his sesvice a 
body of foreigners upon whom be could depend, took into his 
pay a body of French troops. These were ^commknded by 
the younger Lally,a nephew of the more famous general. 

* VMe Calcutta Review for Jauu- f Transactions in India^ I^ndon, 
ary 1877, Art. French M&rinsrs an 1786. * 

the Indian Seas. 
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Kizatn Ali, moved by the English, required his brother to 
disbaud this contingent. For five years he refused, and only 
at last complied when, quarreling with Haidar All, he found it 
necessary to cS«iciliate the English. Nizam All at once took the 
corps into his own service. 

The fate of the younger Lally I have never been able to ascer- 
ta*u, but it is certain that he and the men he commauded were 
lent in 1779 by the Nizam to Haidar Ali to aid in the prosecution 
of his war against the English ; that they served throughout that 
war, and on the conclusion of peace returned to IJaidarabAd.* It 
seems probable that Lally diSd or resigned in 1785 : certain it is 
that in that year Raymond succeeded him. 

Up to the time of Raymond's arrival at Haidarabad the 
foreign adventurers who had served his predecessor had constituted 
one single corps of European cavalry. Simultaneously almost 
with de Boigne Raymond conceived the idea of improving this 
system by raising and drilling in *the European fashion a con¬ 
siderable body of native troops, who should be commanded, and 
in part officered, by the adventurers who had survived the then 
recent campaign. 

To this task Raymond bent all his energies. The work was 
gradual in its accomplishment. It may be asked, perhaps, how 
the Nizam was able to evade his obligation to the British Govern¬ 
ment? But this was not difficult. His predecessor bad been 
forbidden to entertain a corps of Frenchmen. This, the Nizam 
agreed, was not intended to apply, and could not apply, to native 
battalions officered by foreigners. Notwithstanding, then, the 
displeasure frequently expressed by the Madras Government, 
Raymond, under the Nizam’s orders, continued to augment the 
disciplined native troops. 

His plan of procedure wq^ different to de Boigne’s, and had 
some advantages over it. TJiese, however, were owing to the larger 
European material available in his iiands. Thus ho was able to fix 
the complement of the European officers to each regiment at 
eiglit, of the men at seven hundred and fifty. 

By the beginning of the year 1795 Raymond had under his 
command fifteen thousand disciplined troops, formed into twenty 
battalions, and officered, including the staff, by one hundred and 
twenty-four Europeans. Tt was the most foiinidablo body of 
native troops in the service of a native priiico in India. For 
heir support the Nizam assigned to Raymond several districts. 

Nevertheless, the first essay of these troops on the field of 
battle was destined to be unfortunate. In the beginning of ]795 
the Nizam, incited by the anarchy prevailifjg at the court of Puna 

Tmixsixctiom in India, Loudon, 1786. 
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declared war against the Feshwi, and marched to overthrow 
the Mahrdta Empire. The Peshwa summoned Lis vassals and 
raised an army to meet him. The two armies met between Kardl& 
and Fariud^, the 12th March 1795. Bayinond had his men in 
the field ; whilst the Mahratas were aided by twenty-six battalions 
composed of the men of the brigades of Perron, Filoze, Hessin|f, 
Dudrenec, and Boyd. In the sketch of Perron's career 1 haw 
given aii4»account of the action. It will be seen that not only did 
Haymond obtain at first an advantage over the M&hritas, but that 
when the tide turned, he covered the retreat, prepared at any 
moment to convert it into a victory.* But for the pusillanimity 
of the Nizdm be might have done so. But ^withr such a leader 
even a Raymond could not force victory. 

During this war with the Mahratas, the Governor-General, Lord 
Teignmouth, had lent the Nizam two battalions of British sepoys 
to maintain the internal peace of his dominions, while he should 
concentrate all liis forces against the enemy. In doing this Lord 
Teignmouth had displayed a consideration for the Nizam which 
might easily have been construed as exceeding the bounds of 
permissible courtesy, the British being still in alliance with the 
Peshwa, But even this did not satisfy the Nizam. He wanted 
active aid ; and because^ he had been refused, he, on the termina¬ 
tion of the war, resolved to dispense altogether with British 
support, and to supply its place by additions to the corps of Elay- 
mond. In pursuance of this resolution he, in June 1795, dismissed 
the two Briti.sh battalions. Coincidently with this dismissal he 
ordered a large increase to Raymond's troops and assigned fresh 
districts for their maintenance. 

But the British troops had scarcely quitted Haidarahad when an 
event occurred, the effects of which rendered the timorous Nizam 
more depeudeut than ever on the allies he \yas insulting. Uis 
eldesj; sou, Ali Jdh, followiug the family traditions, broke out 
into rebeUiou. Quitting the capital under a false pretext the 
young prince made his way to Bidr, obtained possession of that 
fortress and of others of less importance, summoned disaffected 
chiefs and disbanded sepoys to his standard, aud was soon 
able to pre.senb a very formidable front to his outraged father. 

The first act of Nizam Ali on learning of this revolt was to 
recall the two British battalions ; his second to despatch Rayjnond 
against the rebels. Raymond experienced no difficulty. The 
slighte.st skirmish sufficed to dissipate the followers of* Ali Jah. 
The prince tied to Aurangabad, but was pursued and captured. 
Raymond made over his prisoner to the minister sent by his 
father to take charge‘of him. The minister when setting out 
on his return journey jto Haidarabid, directed that the howdah 
in which the prince was seated should be covered with a veil. 
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But AH Jah, .ashamed of this indignitj and afraid to meet ha 
father, took poison and died. 

Notwithstanding the suppression of the rebellion, the Nizam 
still retaiDed^S.he two British regiments at Haidarab&d, and ha 
himself fell gradually into a state of dependence on the British 
Government. This was further evidenced by the difficulties 
Imrown in the way of carrying out the order for the increase of 
Baymond’s corps. The prudent conduct of llaymona* at thier 
crisis was not, however, without influence on the mind of his 
capricious master, and it seems not improbable that, had he 
lived, all opposition to hfs schemes would have vanished. He 
died, however,'very suddenly on the 25 Lh March 1798, just six 
months prior to the arrival of the crisis which would have tried 
to the utmost his ability and his influence. 

Raymond was a great loss to the enemies of England. No 
adventurer in India ever stood higher than he did. He was 
brave, magnificent, generous, affable, and vigilant. To great 
abilities he united the most consummate prudence. The one 
dream of his life was to carry out, by the means still open to him, 
the schemes of Dupleix, of Lally, and of Suflreu. He deserves 
to be ranked with those illustrious warriors in the hierarchy of 
patriotic Frenchmen. With far fewer means he laid the founda¬ 
tion of a system which excited the greatest apprehension in the 
minds of the enemies of his country. To die at the early age of 
forty-four, just as the crisis to which he might have been 
equal was approaching, was an evidence of love from which his 
friends would gladly have exempted him. It is indeed possible 
that his reputation has not suffered from bis early death. Even 
Raymond might have proved unequal to cope with the great 
Marquess Wellesley, wielding all the power of British India. 
But there is this yet to be said of him. No European of 
mark who preceded him, no European of mark who foljowed 
him, in India, ever succeeded in gaining to such an extent the 
love, the esteem, the admiration of the natives of the country. 
The grandsons of the men who loved him then love and revere 
liim now. The hero of the grandfathers is the model warrior 
of the grandchildren. Round his tomb in the present day there 
flock still young , men and maidens listening to the tales told by 
he wild dervishec of the great deeds and lofty aspirations of the 
paladin to whom their sires devoted their fortunes and their lives. 

Raym'ond w4s succeeded i i the command of the French divi¬ 
sion by M. Piron, a Fleming. Piron was honest, bnt sadly defi¬ 
cient in prudence. He could not conceal the hatred which he felt 
towards the English. It happened that Marquess Wellesley had 
just" landed as Governor General strongly impressed with the 
designs of General Bonaparte on India, and almost his first act 
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was toTequire the Nizim to dismiss bis French contingent. It is 
possible that the prudent Raymond might have conjured away 
or have met the storm. Piron did not possess sufficient character 
to do either. The Nizam was very unwilling to comply. But he 
yielded to the pressure put Upon him by the great Marquess, and 
on the 1st September 1798, he signed a treaty by which he agreed 
to receive no Frenchman in his service, to disband the whole 
the infaiftry lately commanded by Raymond, and to receive in 
their stead a contingent of British sepoys. 

No sooner bad the treaty been concluded than four battalions 
of British sepoys with their guns marched to Haidarabad, and 
joined the two battalions formerly stationed theje. Some hesitation 
was even then displayed by the Nizam to break up Piron’s corps; 
but the threatening attitude assumed by the British forced him 
to issue a proclamation to his disciplined sepoys informing them 
that their French officers were dismissed. The scene that followed 
was remarkable. These sepoys had adored Raymond ; they had 
looked to their ‘European officers with aifection and pride; they 
would have followed them to the end of the earth j they knew 
that their dismissal was due, not to the wish of the Nizdm, but 
to British influence. On hearing, then, the proclamation of the 
Nizam, they first murmured, then broke out into rebellion. But 
their European officers had been secured ; their cantonments hsid 
l>een surrounded ; from every point they saw their position com¬ 
manded by cannon. Resistance being then hopeless, they sur- 
renderedy asking each other with a sigh ; “would this have been, 
had Raymond only lived T The French officers were sent to 
France. 

1 have now brought to a close this sketch of the careers of the 
principal foreign adventurers who flourished in India between the 
signature of the treaty of Versailles and the fatal blow dealt to 
the M&hral^ Empire by Marquess Wellesley in 1803-4. From that 
moment the British Empire in India was secure. Thenceforth 
neither native prince nor foreign adventurer could stay its onward 
progre.ss. Any war which might break out, from the Satlaj down 
to the sea, could cause no serious disquiet to the Governor-General 
of British India. Even the acute sovereign of the warlike clan 
which had established a powerful monarchy beyond the Satlaj,— 
even Ranjit Singh foresaw the doom which awaited eve& the 
kingdom he had created, “It will all,” he said, as be noted on the 
map the red border which encircled the various prdvinces* already 
under British sway, “it will all become red.” His words were 
a prophecy. The impetus given to the vast machine could not be 
stopped until the final g6al had been attained. 

The various, so to sp(;t»k, indigenUlis races which had triild to 
found an empire in India had failed. The Hindfis, ibrave as tbqy 
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were, became to a great extent demoralised by an over-refinement I) 
of civilisation; an over-refinement which, amongst other strange 
forms, made of food a religion. This one law, this article of faith, 
which prevents combination, restricts men to a certain diet, to be 
partaken of only under certain fixed conditions, is sufficient in the « 
present day to prevent the race which practises it from holding the 
(fnief sway over such a country us Hindostan. Tbe northern warriors 
who ruled on their ruin had defects of an opposite character not less r < 
fatal to permanent predominance. With some brilliant exceptions 
they were intolerant, and the security—-the very existence even—of 
their rule always depended on the character o( the ruler. The 
Mahrdtfis, who’’succeeded them, were in every sense of the word 
adventurers,—fortune hunters who rose from nothing, men of 
neither birth, position, nor descent,—the marauders which a country 
in the last throes of its agony sends out from its lurking places to 
plunder and destroy. Such was Sivjji; such were the earlier repre¬ 
sentatives of the Gdikwfir, of Sindia, of Holkar, and of the BhdnsW. 

Yet these men founded an empire. The Mahrdtas succeeded the 
Moghols. When Lord Lake entered Delhi in 1803, the men he 
had beaten beneath its walls were the soldiers of the greatest of 
the Mfihratfl chieftains. Virtually he restored the Moghol. 

Could the Mdhrata empire have lasted if there had been no 
foreign power on the spot to supplant it ? To those who would 
pause for a reply I would point to the condition of the court of 
rtioa after the death of the Peshwa, Madhti R^o Narain, in 1795. 

It was the court of Delhi after the demise of a sovereign in its 
worst days. It was the court of Delhi as it always was after the 
death of Aurangzlb. The Mahrati system of rule was cursed with 
the same inherent vice which was the bane of the Moghol sway. 

The succession was never secure to any one member of the family. 

The people were cever safe against the exactions of their rulers. 

The rulers were never safe against treachery and insurrection.. The 
inevitable consequences were intrigue, rapine, slaughter ;* constant 
wars ; incessant oppression of the people. Had there been no 
foreigners on the spot to supplant the Mdhrata rule it is probable 
that the various members of its clan would have fought to a 
standstill, only in the end to make way for some new invader from 
the north,—possibly, for the moment, for Ranjit Singh,—to relapse, 
on his death, int<r renewed anarchy. 

It would seem, then, to have been necessary for the safety of 
India that the successor to the Mahrdta should be a foreigner. 

Who was that foreigner to be ? It was inevitable that he should 
come from Europe, for the children of northern Asia had been tried 
and found wanting. Portugal made the first venture, ignorant of 
the possible stake she might be called to play for. Holland, with a 
keener though still very dim appreciation of the future, followed 
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and, in parf, Bupplaoted Portugal. Then came Englnml with a 
vision more clouded than that of Holland, caring uoihingfor 
dominion, looking only for gain. La&t of all stepp^ in France. 
To the brilliant intellect of her gifted sons the uuture of the 
mission which lay before one European power was not for long a 
sealed book. The greatest of the children whom she sent 
India, recognising llie priceless value of the stake, risked his all to 
win it. Itlad the Bourbon who ruled France properly supported 
him he woidd have won it. As it was, the intensity of the pas¬ 
sion he displayed in playing the greaj: game communicated soma 
vague idea of its importance to his English rivals. The genius of 
Clive clutched it j the statesmanlike brain of Warren Hastings 
nurtured it; the commanding intelh ct of Marquess Wellesley es¬ 
tablished it as an iueiadicable fact. Yet, throughout this period, 
France, which had been the first to conceive the idea, never resigned 
it. She had much to contend against. The narrow visions of her 
monarch and hc^; statesmen could not grasp the vital importance 
of the mighty stake. It was these men who prevented India 
from becoming French. I have but to point to a few instances of 
their incapacity. The restoration of iMadia.s hy the peace of Aix la 
Chapellc; the recall of Dnpleix, when if they had sent him but 
one regiment more, he would have gained southern India; tho 
diminution of the forces ordered to be sent with Lally ; tho ap¬ 
pointment as his colleague of such a man ns.d’Ache ; the acknow¬ 
ledgment by the treaty of Versailles of the status quo ante 
helium, when the English were reduced to their last gasp in south¬ 
ern India ; all the.se were fatal eirors due to that want of compre- 
hensivo grasp which marked the statesmen of the later Bourbons. 
Frenchmen on tho spot, indeed, atoned nobly for the errors of 
their rulers. They fought for tlie idea, as long as it could be 
fought for; and wlien they beheld it slipping from their grasp 
they yet struggled with skill, with courage, and with pertinacity 
to prevent its appropriation by their rivals. In my histoiy of 
the French in India, and in three recent articles in this Review^ 
I have endeavoured to draw a vivid and a true picture of their 
aims and of their struggles. Those aims wore worthy of being 
recorded, for they were lofty ; those struggles deserved a historian, 
for they were gallant. The record reveals to us^ moreover, this 
great people displaying qualities for which the world has not ^vea 
them credit. We all knew that the French were.clevei^ brave, 
and venturesome^ Not every one, however, is prepared to 6nd 
in a Frenchman the long pertinacity displav'ed by j)upleix ; the 
quality of not know-ing. when he was beaten evinced by Suifren; 
the dating hardihood of j;ier privateet^men ; or lastly, the patience, 
the energy, the perseverance shown under trying circumstances 
by many of the adventureis whoso deeds have beo*n recorded in 
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this Dumber, logld, vho, grasping gradually the idea of Fiance, ') 

Don occupies the position to which a Frenchman first aspited, 
only does hpnoui to herself when she recognises the splendid 
qualities displayed by her most formidable rival; allows that ou 
the sea as well as on land she met a worthy antagonist; and , 
admits, that if for the favourable result of the contest she owes much 
to the genius and the compreheusive views of the great statesmen 
who guided the councils of her country during a large phrtion of i 
the eighteenth century, she is indebted even to a greater extent 
to the errors committed by the statesmen of the enemy she was 
combating. < 

G. B, Malm, 



AttT. tt—INDIAN EMIGRATION TO CE?L0N. ♦ 

F rom nearly every country in the world, to which a portion of 
the surplus population of India or China has gone for laboiic 
purposes, the superabundant peoples of old and crowded lands 
serving l!b redress the lack of newer countries,—ever and anon has 
risen a cry of cruelty and oppression from the dark-skinned 
employe against the white employe^ until Etiglishmen at home 
have felt compelled to greatly sorrow over the doings of their 
countrymen in distant lands. The remark has been made with 
reference to newly-colonised countries, where soil for the tiller lies 
in aggravating abundance, that every man would be a slaveholder 
if he could. With not a few qualifications this statement would 
almost seem to be true ; but, it is hard for those at a distance-— 
and it is they who have made the remark—to fairly judge of 
persons in such a position. In a matter of this kind, where labour 
disputes are not degraded by slavery, and the labourer has a 
large amount of freedom, so many circumstances intervene, sins 
of omission and commission on the part of the labourer as well 
as acts of impatience and greed of wealth on the part of the 
master—that outsiders cannot fairly judge, at least outsiders 
who are unacquainted with the side lights that local knowledge 
alone throws on such complications. The Italians have a proverb, 
“To know all is to forgive all;” the charity here inculcated is 
greatly needed in cases like those which Mauritius has recently 
made familiar. The terrible story which has been told by the 
Commissioners sent to enquire into the State immigrant coolies in 
Mauritius is fresh in the minds of the public. Some satisfaction 
may be found in the fact that the planters of Mauritius were not 
pure# Britons, had, indeed, very little of English blood in them. 
But if arty found consolation in this fact, the debate in the House 
of Lords in July, 1875, on the treatment of coolies in Penang, must 
have taken away the ground of their hope, tliough, as we read of 
the indignation of noble Lords at the cruelty shown to the Indian 
immigrant in Mauritius, the thought rose unbidden that the honour¬ 
able House thus occupied was not altogether free of acts of oppres¬ 
sion of the worst kind, Lord Carnarvon, the Secretary of Btate 
for the Colonies, admitted that a miscarriage of justice, ip regard 
to coolies, had taken place in the Province Wellesley, in Penang; a 
Province that, less than twenty years ago, was under the direct 
rule of the Governor-General of India. Make what deductions 

* It should be stated that this stAtistical statements not ‘being 
article was written nearly two brought up to a more recent 
years ago; which will account for the than the end of 1871, 
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we will, all these facts, including the late Natal difficulty, must 
lielp to drive untravelled Englishmen to ask, “ Is there nowhere 
a land to be fojjjiid in which,my countrymen deal quite fairly with an 
inferior race, by whom they obtain a livelihood or amass wealth 1” 
It is seldom that there is gross and complete darkness everywhere; 
BOj'iiewhere the lamp is kept alight, and men need never utterly 
despair. Nor, at this juncture, have Englishmen to put on sack¬ 
cloth and sit in ashes, as though everywhere in plantation" 
colonies, the weakest went to the wall. It is the proud boast of 
Ceylon, who has fully half-a-million of “foreign" labourers work¬ 
ing on her hill-sides and in her low-country stores, that she has 
never engaged the alien I ion of the Houses of Parliament in respect 
of the treatment of her immigrants. Seldom do questions have to be 
put in iier L 0 gi.slative Council as to alleged miscarriages of justice, 
in which the cooly is the suppliant. Among the colonies of the 
British Empire, whore immigrant lal our is employed, she wears the 
“ white flower of a blameless life."* The writer pons the foregoing 
remark only after careful enquiry, and, if he may liiniselfsay so, di¬ 
ligent research. But, in claiming all that may be claimed for Ceylon, 
it is not to be said that there have been no colli.dous between em¬ 
ployers and employed, no breaches of trust or attempt at imposi¬ 
tion here and there, but that, taken on the whole, Ceylon has no 
immigrant history comparable to that of Mauritius, or of British 
Guiam, or of Peru, which latter country vainly attempted to 
thrive upon the iniquities of the dreadful Macao trade. ‘‘ Happy 
is that country which has no hi.story," and the cooly-labour history 
of the first coffee-growing country in the British Empire is happy 
in not being able to claim a place where ’tis no honour to be nota¬ 
ble, but much the reverse. A recital of the circumsla’ices under 
which a stream of immigratien, represented by considerably more 
than one hundred thousand pu-sons annually, of their own free 
W’ill leaving their lioines and going to another country to find work, 
cannot fail to be interesting to Indian readers, more e.speleially to 
the readers of this lliview^ to whom coercion of the bodies of men 
is as distasteful as aii attempted sovereignty over the souls aud 
con.seicnces of individuals. 

Engoshinen, as has been siid, have little to he ashamed of in 
the story that is to be told of Ceylon labour and how it is obtained. 
The hicts impressed upon the mind of the writer from per¬ 
sonal observation aud rescnrcli, serve to illustrate the soundness 

* Sir Charles Dilke, in his “Great- fairly described by the Member for 
er llritaiu,'* wben dealing with the Chelse.a. When a case of even slight 
immigrant labour of Ceylon, does the oppression of coolies occurs, as two 
planters of that colony, a great ‘iii- years ago was the case, public opi- 
jiistiee. His book has been more thau niou literally drove tlx* guilty placter 
on(fe publi'-ly burnt by the class uu- out of the Island, 
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of that principle of self-government which the municipalities of 
England develop, and which the educated genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon people strengthen, that princi[)Ie which is ^eing so much 
scouted by many uow-a-days,—that the law of supply and 
demand, with hitches now and again owing to exceptional circum¬ 
stances, will satisfy all real wants. The author of “The Study of 
Sociology” might have found illustrations in the East as cogent 
‘ as those he has gleaned' from Western rule, of the incoinpetency 
of goveruments to rightly do the work that people ought to do 
for themselves, lie would find thg,t when the coffee crop was 
falling off the trees and rotting on the moist soil for want of 
pickers, and Government intervened to redress the balance, matters 
became a great deal worse, much money was expended, and no 
good whatever done. Left to itself, and to the contracts made 
between the parties to the bargain, things have worked smoothly, 
and the cases where this fundamental rule of political economy 
has broken down are hard to find. It is a pity that, so fiir as our 
tropical colonies are concerned, the impression is so widely preva¬ 
lent that the people under British rule must be treated as children, 
and, consequently, that '^pa'ernar' legislation is alone fitted for 
them. Unfortunately, as matters are now going on in the im¬ 
perial legislature, there is not mucii to give strength to the endea¬ 
vours of tliose who would labour for a healihier mode of dealing, 
not only in England, but also amongst races of people, as in Ceylon, 
who are moving upwards in the scale of manliness and self-trust, 
and who will have to bj treated differently by their alien rulers 
twenty years hence, than tliey arc now. But to return to Ceylon’s 
need of immigrant labour, aud how that want was supplied. 

Witli tlie abolition, forty years ago, of slavery in the West Indies, 
the cuffee-growing colonies of tbo.se regions were ruined. Just 
at tliat time it had been discovered tRat the coffee shrub (Gaffiia 
Avahica), which had long grown wild in the Island of Ceylon, 
and the leaves of which hitherto h id only been turned to use, would 
grow on tlie mountains and bear fruit abundantly. Forests were soon 
felled and burned ; shrubs were planted out ; in three years they 
began to bear fruit, and then it was discovered that there was no 
labour to pluck aud garner the ripened berries. The inhabitant of 
the villages nestled in the valleys, who had his ancestral terraced 
rice-fields to cultivate, would take the axe and cut down the Torest^ 
tree, but Bal Kami would not pluck the coffee IvJrry. .Tlie low-* 
country Sinhalese man was willing to do carpentry work in build¬ 
ing a bungalow or store, or act as house servant., but he would 
not tike a hag and fill it with the red berry, wliich the English 
planter soon appropriately termed cherry.” Nothing, so far as 
human possibilities of invention can at present be seen, will ever 
be devised which shall pa^s up and dowu the straight lioe&of 
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coffee trees, and gather the ripe fruit, pa^ssing over that not yet 
matured. Consequently, human fingers must pick the berry, if it 
is ever to be plucked at all. In times not yet forgotten in Eng¬ 
land, when steam-reaping machines were unknown, or were very 
rare, a paucity of labour put the English farmer in a dilemma 
similar to that of the Ceylon coffee-planter two-score years ago. 
The English farmer’s extremity was the Irish labourer’s opportunity, 
and St, George’s Channel was braved and crossed. Precisely so has 
it been with regard to Ceylon and Southern India. The coolies from 
tho densely-populated provinces of the parts of India, separated 
from Ceylon only by a silver streak,” left the villages where they 
were almost starving, ventured across the Straits in a dhoney 
(native vessel), helped the planter to pick the crop, received the 
rupees that hud been earned, and then returned by the way they 
bad come to astonish their friends and acquaintances with an 
amount of money such as they had only previously dreamed of, 
and stimulating them, in their turn, to venture forth for a few 
months, to see if they might thus happily return. Here was 
the germ of a common-sense arrangement which, the reader 
will suppose, developed into proportions large enough to meet 
the dem.and, and as the attendant circumstances can be very 
well imagined, no more would need to be said, but that all 
interested might be congratulated on so easy a solution of a 
very great question. So says common-sense, but that com¬ 
modity is oftentimes scarce amongst rulers, and the history 
of immigration to Ceylon is but another instance in proof of this. 
The Government of the Madras Presidency must needs interfere 
with emigration, preferring rather that their subjects should starve 
at home than that another country should he benefitted by their 
labour, and the people themselves enriched. So they meddled 
with the matter and muddled it. The Madras authorities having 
bestirred themselves, of course Government Secretaries in Colombo 
could not keep their pens from paper ; they entered th’e lists to 
protect the interests of the planters, and much “ sound and fury 
signifying nothing” resulted. But, before detailing doughty deeds 
like these, it may be well to see how great was the poverty of the 
people in the regions whence Ceylon wished to draw her labour- 
supply. 

The effect of the Emilish occupancy of India has been to raise 
the wages of the labourer, whose position now in many places ia 
much better than it was forty years ago. Consequently, injustice 
will not be done to the position of the Malabar “rayat” of 
1830-40 if one or two documents are quoted, bearing date of 
only a few years ago, describing the position of the people, taking 
care that there are not special circumstances to complicate the 
question. To prove that higher wages are now paid to the Indian 
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labourer, compared witli an earlier period, it may suffice to ex¬ 
tract a passage or two from an unquestioned autiiority, Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, M.P., who, in his hook on “ Work and Wages” s&ys (pp. 67 
and 68)^ 

Since 1853 we have subscribed no less than £40,000,000 for Indian 
railways. A considerable portion of this ‘>iiin has been paid to native labfiur- 
ers, and the result has been that in the districts traversed by these railways, 
' wages hrire advanced within a short time no less than 100 per cent. la con- 
seque nee of the great demand fur workmen, the price of labour has increased 
tu a still more marvellous extent in Bombay. Wages ia that Bresideaoy 
are now three times higher than in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The following table shows the variatious in the average monthly wages 
of a carpenter in Bombay:— * 

1830-39 1840-49 1850-59 ' 1863. 

30s. 4d, 28s. lOd 32f. 7^d. 08s. 

*'The following table shows the wages of a cooly at the same periods 

1830-39 1840-49 1850-59 1863. 

14«. 9^d. 12s. S^d.* 14s. 2d. 27s. 

“ Everywhere Ih the vicinity of railway works the Collectors remark on 
their great effect of raising wages. The practice of promptly paying for all 
labour in liberal money wages caused an important social revolution in the 
habits of ail who live by labour, even at a great distance from railway works. 
'J'he labourers often travelled 200 miles to obtain work so paid, returning 
home at the harvest time.” 

Kailways, too, have been, and are being, made in Southern 
India, aud yet documents, emanating from a respected Native 
Member of Council, and a Collector under the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, respectively, tell pitiful tales of life barely supported. Some 
of their statements are appended. The Hon’ble S. Ramiengar, c.s.i. 
in a paper, On Taxation and Wages in the Madras Presideucy,’* 
Bays 

Allowing for feast days, days on which ^religious ceremonials, bathing in 
oil, &c., are performed, a cooly will not work more than two-thirds of a 
monfth, and the working season cannot be put down at more than eight months 
(in the ydir). The earnings of a cooly and his wife muy accordingly be taken 
as between Rs. 4SandRs. 60 a year, accoiding to the nature of their work, 
and taking their expenditure as equivalent to seven kotahs of Paddy (or 
at Rs. 6 a kotah) equivalent to Ks. 42, or at the higher rate as equivalent 
to Rs. 55 a year, there is a margin of saving which, however is, 1 believe, 
actually but seldom put by. There is, however, no doubt that this class is 
better off than tbe hereditary farm servants. The Sbanars, or palmyra climb¬ 
ers simply get a share of the sweet toddy, and the jaggery or coars<i sugar 
• which they collect for their employer; one Sbanar cannot extract tbe pro¬ 
duce of more than thirty trees in the working season and 4rom this he gets 
a share selling such of the Jaggery as he does not require for consumption. 
The working season comprises some eight months, and his earuiiigs cannot 
be more than Rs. 3 or Rs. 3-8-0 per mensem, or Rs. 24 or Rs. 28 a year. 
On this they do manage to'exist, but more often than not they have only 
one meal a day, consisting of rice or ether grain, with some toddy and 
jaggery during the day time.’* 
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Ido not tliiiik ngricultural labourers in other districfs generally earn so 
muck as in Tnnore. In some districts the wages consist on an average of 
but two Madras uieasures of grain per diym, or sixty measures a moiitli, equal 
to 12 X (10 = 7*20 measures or 90 raercals per annum. This, in money, is equi¬ 
valent to Rs. 30 or Rs. 2^ a month. 

y Taking the whole Presidency it will probably not be much wide of the 
mark to assume the average earnings of unskilled labourers to amount to about 
lls. 3 a monih. ' 

“ There can be no doubt that the wages of labour have increased since 
Fuslis 1'2G3 (A,I). 18.53-4 } though not in proportion to p’-icus. It is believed 
that while the latter have risen by«-100 per cent, the former have increased by 
about 50 per cent, and so far the conrliliun of the labouring classes must 
be held to h&vc improved of lute years." 

Mr. F. Brandt, siib-Collector of Tinnevelly, reports as follows 

“ The hereditary cultivating peasants, as they are here called, who not so 
very many years ago were absolute slavc.s,| and who.se condition is but little 
above slavery now, arc invariably, I believe, paid in grain, wlicthci in zenrn- 
darics or lands held by other landowners. The workirg season may be 
taken ns consiAting of eight or nine months in the year, of which some sixty 
days they will be cmploj'ed in cultivation of tlic land, and some forty days 
in harvesting operations; during the rest of thc.<ceight or nine months they 
■will get some odd work in the way of baling water, and so on. The earning 
of a Pullor and his wife during the woi king season are found to be, in the 
Vulliy division of the Naoguiieri Taluq, about as follows : — 




Two mca.«ure3 of rice a day, or— 

Kotali 

Mcrcals 

Measures. 


3 

4 

4 

For nine months, 

1 

10 

4 

Hnrvc't allowimecs. 

0 

6 

0 

!• 

Special allowances called Syntantaratn 
or Nulla. 

Nashtnn ( i. e. allow.inces for good or 
for bad), as in the case of a birth, 
marriage, iiintu ity of a child, or 
death in the family. . 

1 

0' 

0 ... 

Gleaning. 



— 


Total 6 

0 

0 



Calculating the kotali at Rs. G in money this is Rs. 36 in the 
year. 

The expenditure may be taken as follows 

R.S. 

Diet and household expenses, the equivalent 24 

Drink, without which they will not work 6 

Olothiiig ... ... (> 

Rs. 36 

In Shermad'evi, in tbe Ambasamudram Tuluqi a Pullor is 
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reckoned to get about one and a half measure, and his wife one 
measure a day in the working season, or-— 


K. 

M. 

M. 

1 

10 

3 

0 

10 

4 ... Allowances at the Pesharnam harvest. 

0 

7 

4 ... Do. Do. Kar Do. 

0 

1 

3 ... SoutaWtramt. 

2 

10 

0 ... lly other field labour. 

« 

4 

0 ... Gleaning. 

2 

0 

0 .. By extra odd jobs. 

Total 7 

0 

0 ... Equivalent to Rs. 42 per annum. 


Statements like these need no comment. The country in which 
the people live who are thus described, is a jSiaiu extending over 
a vast area, wiiich Englishmen may fairly picture to themselves, 
if they have seen the fen country of Eastern England, and will 
suppose that flat surface almost indefinitely extended on every 
side. This plain of the South of India is paralleled by similar 
flat country i» the North-West, and a very vivid description of 
the latter given in a recent work of fiction,* would serve to describe 
the populous regions between the Coromandel and the Malabar 
Coasts, where the triangle which India forms is narrowed to a 
point. The census taken in 1871 gives the annexed return as 
regards the districts to which Ceylon looks for her labour supply 


Tanjore 

Districts. 

• •• 

• •• 

Area in square 
miles. 

3,739 

Population, Census 
of 15th November. 

• 187i. 

2,290,400 

Trichinopoly 



3,591 

1,200,400 

2,266,600 

M adura 


• ft 

3,784 

Tinnevelly 

■ St 

#44 

4,815 

1,694,000 


Totals 

4«s 

15,929 

7,451,400 


In 1839 migration to Ceylon first became certain and regular. 

Several thousands of coolies are estimated to have entered the 

country in that year. In 1843, when official returns began to be 

compiled, the number of arrivals was 36,600, while in 1865 nearly 

90,000 were reckoned, and in 1874,125,156. The following table, 

compiled by the Editors of the Ceylon Observer^ will give an idea 

of the gradually-increasing stream, and its component parts:-— 

" "" ^ ^ ~ ^ 

* The Chronicles of Dustipure, London, 1875. 
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The annexed table sliows the ports of Ceylon most favoured by 
the immigrants as lauding places, and the numbers lauded at each 
in one year, 1874^ 

Total from^he com- 




jnencement of tbe year. 

Ports 


Arrivals. 

Departures, 

Coy^MBO. 

Men .... 


23,435 

30,480 

Women 


3,910 

3.561 

Children 


4,997 

3,374 

l^BOOUBO. 


• 

» 

Men ... 


71 

113 

Women 


2 

0 

Children 


17 

6 

Kalpitita. 

Men« 


108 

21 

Women 


13 

4 

Children 


12 

0 

MiNNAa. 

Men ... 


36 

1,125 

Women 


0 

J7 

Children 


0 

12 

PXBALAI. 

Men ... 


69,724 

21,6‘^2 

Women 


16,619 

3,447 

Children 


2,685 

1,243 

Vankalai. 

Men ... 


12,285 

1,988 

Women 


1,H26 

3,670 

Children 


386 

1,179 


Total 

... 125,166* 

89,727 


Having thus seen the immigrants reach a land where the1| pre¬ 
sence was much needed, we may go on to notice the action of 
Government, at first baneful, then beneficial, with a few remarks on 

* Of this total the compiler of the the Tamils of oouthera ludia are 
Ceylon Directory, Mr. A. M. Pergnsou, bccomiug,"comparatively, permanently 
pays:—‘‘The most satisfactory feature settled in the island. The large 
iu last yeai'’s figures is the large sur- percentage of women, and especially 
plus of immigrants left in the island, ofchildien, iu the arrivals for last 
This discrepancy (36,000) •indicates year, also favours the probability of 
the great present demand for cooly- a lengthened stay, if not permanent 
labour, and also we may hop’e in some seltlemeul.’’ ' 

degree the advancing rate at which 
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the coolj himself and some of the outgrowing results of the labour 
movement. 


I.—r/te Baneful Action of Government. 

• Labourers, in small gangs, had been arriving in the island for 
fully ten years before the Government bestirred itself to do much 
for the comfort and convenience of the immigrants; th^n sheds 
were built at three or four places on the road between Mannar, 
the port of landing in the north, and Kandy, the mountain capital, 
situated in the, centre of the districts then opened, a distance of 
200 miles. But the accommodation thus provided must have 
been of the scantiest; for, in 1854, when the planters formed their 
Association * (a Trades’ Union of Employers), one of the first 
things done was to communicate with Government on the dilapi¬ 
dated condition of these sheds. But the authorities had not been 
content with exercising their power in the matter of providing 
shelter, they proceeded to do what was clearly then right, and 
very necessary, viz., to pass a Labour Law. By the Ordinance 
No. 5 of 1841 estate coolies were to be considered monthly servants, 
though paid by the day, even if no written contract existed. The 
master was entitled to discharge his labourer without previous 
notice, provided such labourer was instantly paid his wages for the 
time he had served, and also for fifteen days from the time of 
his discharge. Matters continued to work on the whole satis¬ 
factorily ; no substantial injustice being done on either side, coolies 
arriving in yearly increasing numbers. In 1857-58, however, owing 
to the increased acreage of coffee land under cultivation, planters 
began to get alarmed as to the supply of labour, the mutiny 
in India during the former year doubtless having something to 
do with the fears entertained. Hitherto cooly recruiting had 
proceeded on this basis : when the in-gathering of crop was .over, 
and the coffee beans had been despatched to the port of shipment, 
a large proportion of the estate force was paid off, and they departed 
to their own country, to return to the estates in the course of six or 
eight months. To the Jeanganis (overseers of small gangs) who 
were deemed trustworthy, sums of money were given, called 
“ Coast Advances,” which were to be spent at discretion in giving 
(wha'i. is denominated earnest” at English statute hiring fairs) to 
coolies dpsirous^to emigrate, and who might need a few rupees to 
pay their debts in the village, to leave with their families, and to 
pay their way in travelling to the scene of their future labours. 
Though large sums were given out in this way, marvellously little 

An Agricultural Society had previously been in existence, but it does 
' not seem to have done mhch. 
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of it was miaapropriated, * and in the earlier days of immigra¬ 
tion there was little but the bare word of the kangani to trust.f 
The supply of labour not being equal to the dejpand, it was 
thought advisable that a “Cooly Transport Company" should 
be formed, and that an agent should be stationed in Southern 
India to beat up recruits and send them across the Ferry, 

.was hoi^d that the advance system would thus be done away 
with. !^25,000 was the capital estimated for this company, 
half to be raised in Ceylon, half in England; the moiety from 
England was easily raised, but the scheme received little support 
in the island, and soon fell through. Unwarned by the fact that 
where a private company had failed, a tape-bound Government 
Commission could scarcely, by any manner of means, succeed, in 
1858, the Queen's Advocate of Ceylon introduced to the Legis¬ 
lative Council a bill entitled, An Ordinance for the Regulation 
and Promotion of Immigrant Labour.’* What was the result ? In 
1858, while th^ bill was under weigh, the coolies landed were 
96,062 in number: the year after the Commission created by 
this ordinance bad been at work the arrivals bad sank to 40,105, 
rio wonder that in the succeeding session the bill was repealed. 

The authorities seem to have been possessed with the notion 
that if they took a horse to water they could make him drink. 
The coolies of Southern India are a most conservative race. It 
was a great thing for them to break through caste rules and dis¬ 
card other trammels and go forth to seek employment out of their 
own village," but the labourers who first came to Ceylon took 
, the short sea route across the Straits of Mannar, and tramped 
along the North Road till they reached their destination. It is 
true that, at that time, rivers were unbridged, streams were often 
swollen, wild beasts infested the jungle, food depdta were few, but 
the pioneers of the system bad come fftiat way : the first sheep in 
the flhck leaped over the obstacle, and all others continued to leap, 
even wheh the obstacle had been removed. The Ceylon authori¬ 
ties thought that if they had swift-sailing vessels ^steamers) at 
Tuticorin, the southernmost port of India, coolies would assemble 
there, whence they could be taken to Colombo in from ten to 
twenty hours, and easily conveyed to the coffee districts. The 
coolies could not see this. It might be that they preferred entering 

* At a discusHioD in the Ceylon and had not lost much by it. Con- 
Chamber of Commerce iu July last, aidering the large Soiree ontmaed a 
[1875] a merchant, Mr. Sabonadiere, very nominal premium was paid, 
said, that as regarded the present t Now orders on the Indian hack- 
system, ho did not think it a.very bad chSnea are issued by the Ceylon 
one, especially with respect to loss of Government, but a good deal of 
money. He had to do with Coast ad- “ greasing the palm” is necessaty to 
Vances, as a planter, for many years, get these orders prou^ptly cashed. 
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Ceylon by the north because a kindred race dwelt in that part 
of the island : Tamils from the continent, in fact, had liundreds of 
years before /Iriven back the Sinhalese, and themselves occupied 
the land. Whereas, at Colombo, the immigrants, to a very great 
extent, were brought into contact with a foreign people* 

^ ‘The sumptuary laws of the middle ages could hardly have been 
more elaborate than was this ordinance to help immigration ; it set 
out, in the preamble, “ that it is expedient, from the large ^increase 
of public and other works, f to make special provision for the same 
by a fund to be created foi; that purpose.” Some of the clauses 
of the ordinance were very curious, whilst, among other things 
provided for, was a« tax of three shillings per cooly employed on 
estates. The ordinance, consisting of fifty clauses, having been 
passed, the gun-boat Insolent was offered by the home authori¬ 
ties, as a carrying vessel. Nothing, however, came of this 
offer. An agent was sent to Southern India, “ to use every 
exertion to induce labourers to depart for Ceylon in sufficient 
numbers to gather the crop now ripening; ” but on the 26th 
of August, when a good deal of crop is ready for picking, 
not one cooly had been landed by the Commissioneis. The 
steamer Manchester was engaged for the trade, but the Secre- 
taty to the Commission, Mr. Robert Dawson, seems to have seen 
how futile and ridiculous were the measures proposed; for in 
a letter, dated 13th September, he says;—1 am of opinion 
the Manchester will now bring over at least 300 people each 
voyage. Is it, therefore, judicious to saddle the colony with a 
burden of i? 14,000 or perhaps ^£^20,000 a year for the purpose of 
obtaining during the next two months, the full number of coolies 
the Manchester is allowed to carry?” In exactly two months the 
Manchester had brought over 2,000 coolies, and had earned 
j 6’291-6-9, while the expenditure had been i?2,651-9, resulting in 
* a great loss. Altogether, to the end of September, dS'l 0,420-8-8 
had been expended to no practical purpose. ^ 

Foiled in this attempt, the Commissioners (all the while being 
highly paid for their labours), tried to graft on Ceylou the sys- 

* Now, however, a chirnge of route that au immense number of people 
is likely to find favour. A large were idlin'; about the villagea, and 
number of coolies^, already go to that the numbers working in Ceylon 
Colombo from Tuticorin, and the ex- cannot affect adversely cultivation iu. 
tension o£ the railway to tins town. Southern India, but otherwise, 
tapping, as it does, some of the more t The railwiiy was then corn- 
populous of the disiricts, will bring meuced. So prosperous is it that 
many emigrants by this way. A last year it brought nearly £200,000 
planter, of much experience, who into the treasury chest, clear profit, 
recently visited Southern ludia, l^as whilst an exteusiou has been made 
favoured the writer with some notes out of current revenue, 
of his visit, in iwhich he points out 
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tern of long eogagements in vogue between India and Mauritius, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, and other placea This proposal, how- 
over, proved worse than useless, for it attracted the attention, 
whilst it stirred up the animosity, of the Madras Government, who 
suspected that a large portion of the population was leaving the 
Presidency. The consequence was tl.at, though Ceylon had bean 
recognised by the Governor-General of India in Council as geogra- 
‘phically/sand in other respects, a part of India, emigration from a 
portion of the Madras Presidency was absolutely forbidden by the 
local authorities. And this conducts us from the blundering of 
the Colonial rulers to the fatuous* policy of the Presidency 
Governor and his advisers. Meanwhile we haye co'me to the year 
1861; the Ceylon Immigration Commission has been dissolved; votes 
have been passed in Council helping to cover the expenditure incur¬ 
red, while there was not much protest—for, sad to say, the public 
were accessories to the fact. The Government urgently wanting 
coolies for its own public works ignored Commissions, and had 
recourse to the* services of a mercantile firm doing business in 
Colombo and Madras. 

Planters were still short-handed, and forgetting how absolutely 
rotten the support of Government had previously proved, the 
Planters’ Association again approached the authorities as suppliants. 
Tiiey asked if the Colonial Secretary had taken any proceedings to 
appoint an agent at Ganjam (Madras Presidency) to open up new 
fields whence to draw labour. The reply was that Government 
itself had been checkmated in its efforts in that direction. What 
the Madras authorities did is thus described in a letter to Govern- 
' ment by the merchant employed :— 

“ By the annexed copies of letters from Mr. Forbes, the Agent to the 
Governor of the Madras Presidency, you will ob^serve that he iutiraates, * that 
Government have not approved of the operation^of the Emigration Agency 
being extended to this district, and that all persons collecting or shipping 
coolieawithout the consent of Government are liable to the penalty of the 
law,’ and. In a subaequent letter, he refuses the application to export coolies. 

“ I am aware that the Madras Government views with disfavour the emi¬ 
gration of the natives of the Piesideiioy for service in Ceylon.’^ 

Much correspoudenco followed, the Ceylon rulers being for once 
earnest in their endeavours to secure labour. The Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, in his letter to the Chief Secretary of the Madras Government, 
pointed out that according to the Indian Acts whidi control emigra¬ 
tion, there was no legal impediment to Ceylon residents making any 
part of the Madras Presidency a recruiting ground for anj’ amount 
of labour they required. Full assurance was given that nobody 
would be engaged except with their full and free consent, and that 
the provisions of Act XXV., 1859, (to prevent over-crowding 
in vessels) should he strictly enfoj'’ced. In 1862 the Madras 
Government gave way, remarking that they would put no further 
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obstacles in the way of emigration. As an inducement to this 
end the Ceylon Secretary had stated “that a cooly in Ceylon 
could save out of his wages, at the present rate, 4, 5, or even 
7, rupees a Alonih.” 

With this concession from Madras ends the Government inter¬ 
ference on either side of the Mannar Ferry in the arrangement of 
•a matter altogether out of their proper sphere, and beyond their 
legitimate control The fact, .however, should not be overlooked, 
that the people of Ceylon were not iu advance of their rulers. 
The Planters’ Association slow to read the “ signs of the times/’ 
bad kept up a spluttering Are at successive Governors, urging 
upon them to ^ernjit the use of the steamer Pearly when not en¬ 
gaged at the Pearl Banks (for which service she was purchased) 
to convey coolies backwards and forwards between Southern India 
and Ceylon. Little came of the proposal, though it was not un¬ 
favourably regarded in vice-regal circles. So slow are men to 
learn lessons which shall shake their faith in the ability of Govern¬ 
ments to do everything and remedy every evil, that, though 
failure and disaster, large expenditure and little results, are written 
so plainly on these transactions that ” he may read who runs,” 
only a few weeks since (in July, 1875), at a meeting of the Colombo 
Chamber of Commerce, the proposal of Government steamers was 
revived, an outbreak of cholera at the (Ceylon) landing ports in 
the north having dammed the stream of immigration for a few 
days. These broad facts remain, sufficient it would be thought, 
to discredit all future efforts of the kind : in 1861, when the Immi¬ 
gration Commissioners were exhibiting that zeal which in new 
brooms” is proverbial, the number of arrivals was 40,105; as- 
the years passed and the Commissioners were disbanded the new¬ 
comers rose to 53,422, and so on, higher still during the regime 
of‘‘masterly inactivity,”, which happily continues to this day, 
until in 1874, as has been already said, the unprecedented 
number of 125,156 arrivals were recorded. In this instance, at 
least, “ paternal ” legislation failed, and if the experience thus 
dearly-bought could only be made available as guides to con¬ 
duct today and tomorrow, Ceylon would be the wiser and 
happier. But the Governor in a Grown Colony of the “ par¬ 
tial-freedom ” type, is changed every five years ; leading offi- 
ciak} in fewer ;«each man comes a stranger to his work; and, 
as every day has its portion, the lessons of the past cannot be 
well learned,' and the land is the^ loser because the valuable 
experience which has been garnered is not availed of. The rule of 
Crown Colonies from Downing-street has not yet reached prac¬ 
tical perfection, radical change is necessary before it does this. 
In*tbe body politic, too, in Obylon, continual change is frequent; 
it is estimated that the European population of the island 
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changes m from eight to ten years. Lasting impressions are, 
tlierefore, difficult, so far as individuals are concerned. For¬ 
tunately for the world ideas and examples Jive, though men 
pass away. 


II.—-jT/ic Beneficial Action of Oovernmenf. ^ 

* The Oylon Government, as has been seen, in 1861 passed an 
ordinance, the main provi-dons of which are identical with Ordi¬ 
nance 5 of 1851, winch has been alluded to. In addition, it sets 
out penalties to bo imposed on persons seducing labourers from 
an employer, euphemistically known as “ crimping.**' With this 
Labour Law, which is held, unlike the existing laws between 
master and servant in England, to be more favourable to the 
employe than to the employer, and the Ordinance 10 of 1862, 
making provision for the proper accommodation of coolies in the 
short voyage they have to take, similar to the inspection of 
emigrant ships ili England, neither more nor less, one miglit 
have supposed that the Government had done enough for the 
immigrants. But, no ! Ordinance No. 17 of 1862 was passed, 
imposing upon employers the necessity of making quarterly 
returns of the coolies in their service, births, deaths, &c. Further, 
while dealing with the ordinances specially passed in the interest 
of the cooly—up to 1863 twelve ordinances had been passed, 
seven then remaining in force*—it may be well to mention 
two others, one securing an important privilege to the immigrant. 
As regards the cooly himself, Ordinance 3 of 18-1<7 “ prohibits 
natives of India from entering into contracts in this island for 
labour to be performed in any British or foreign colony, beyond 
the limits of this island, and without the territories of India, 
and from immigrating from this islawl to any such colonies 
for the,purpose of employment as labourers.” No action under 
this ordinance has ever taken place. Further, the important 
privilege ” is secured to the immigrant of not having to pay the 
“ poll-tax.” 

To explain the full force of the important privilege” said to be 
secured to the cooly, it may be well to state that Ceylon stands 
pre-eminently above the other colonies of the empire in the 
matter of good roads, and plenty of them. The inland is litereally 
“ gridironed ” with them, and there is scarcely one that is not the 
highway of much traffic. They are kept in remS-rkably good 
order. Every male inhal)itant, European and native, has to con¬ 
tribute annually six days ’ labour to the up-keep of these roads, 
for which labour, however, he may commute and pay the sum of 

• Report on the Labour Laws of Law, now ruisiie Juatioj of the Su- 

Ceylou, by 11. Cayley, Ranieter-at- preme Court. • 
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two rupees. The only exemptions are the Governor, soldiers, 
Buddhist priests, and immigrant coolies. Not only those in search 
of work &r% exempted, but also those actually’ employed in agri¬ 
cultural labour. Furthermore, to the benefit of the immigrant, 
“ agreements for the hire of any labourer, artificer, manufacturer, 
yv menial servant, are exempted from stamp-duty.” This does not 
'apply to any but Malabar coolies; an ordinance passed in 1872 
fur the registration of house servants requires a greUt many 
stamps including a new one for each change of service. 

Willi all this effected the. authorities did not see ht to stay their 
hand. In dr(i.wing attention to the latest Ordinance of the 
paternal ” kind, it must be pleaded in extenuation of the action 
of Government that there are exceptional circumstances in a Crown 
(plantation) Colony, which justify a great deal of legislation that 
would be indefensible in other countries, in England for instance. 
The writer finds himself called upon to approve much that is done 
by the authorities in Ceylon which he would strongly condemn 
if attempted in England. There is no disguising the fact that, 
colpnisation being out of the question, the main object with nine¬ 
teen-twentieths of the European residents in tropical countries, 
is to make ns much money in as little time as possible, and then 
leave for happier climes and pleasanter surroundings. To men, 
eager in the pursuit of wealth, with labourers of a different 
race to their own, with whom is associated the prejudice that 
theirs is to labour while the owner of the fairer skiu gets a 
lion’s share of the result of that labour, it would argue the expec¬ 
tation of something more than the average human being has of 
tenderness, mercy, generosity, to suppose he would never be* 
desirous to avail himself, beyond legitimate limits, of the labour 
of his servant And more, that he would be unduly liberal in 
providing for the comfort'of his employes. Much, therefore, may 
be done by a Government which finds such elements amongst its 
suVyects, beyond merely enforcing the fulfilment of cohtracts and 
keeping the peace. Under the influence of this feeling many 
benefits have been conferred upon the immigrant, the greatest (as 
well a.s the latest) of which is known as the Medical Aid Ordinance, 
No. 13 of 1872. Under the provisions of this Act the cooly finds 
himself cared for in ill-health and treated in sickness far better 
eve'h than the headman of his ancestral village would be. The 
assertion may fairly be made that nowhere in the world is a cor- 
lespondiug class of labourers and artisans so well attended to in 
limes of sickness as is the Indian cooly in Ceylon. How came 
this special attention to be paid? Many years ago Government 
felt that it ought to do something in the interest of the ''sick 
m^ ’’ of the estates, and magnificent hospitals were erected in 
couvenieui centres. One of these, a beautiful bungalow-like 
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building, on the side of a main road, perfectly clean and neat, 
creepers climbing the pillared verandah and bright tropical flowers 
thickly scattered around, particularly attracfed the writer’s atten¬ 
tion when, four years ago, he saw it for the first tim^ But these 
hospitals were simply costly failures: the coolies would not go 
to them for medical treatment, nor allow themselves to be taken 
thither. They would sooner die in their “lines” with their friends** 
about thAn, than take the ohatice of being cured in hospital. All 
the while the physical state of the cooly was believed to be far 
from satisfactory. Government wanted to do something, but 
could not well see how to move. Eventually, in consequence of 
statements made to him by a leading planter, Sir Hercules 
Robinson (then Governor) caused a series of questions to be pre¬ 
pared, embracing tlie general health of labourers, the death-rale, 
and the .necessity, or nou-neccssity for special European medical 
aid being provided in every district. These questions were sent, 
by the Planters’ A.ssociatiou to the superintendents of estates, 
and several hundred replies were received. A very large number of 
planters were against any Government interference whatever, while 
others propounded elaborate schemes of district hospitals and 
dispensaries. The health of the cooly was stated to be pretty good, 
and the death-rate averaged only two per cent. This average was 
deduced from the quarterly returns sent to Government, and may 
be taken as fairly correct; but it sliould be borne in mind that the 
immigrants consist of the healthiest and most vigorous of the race, 
the old, weakly, and infirm being left behind in the Indian 
villages. Sir Hercules Robinson left the colony before the replies to 
‘these questions were sent in, but his successor, Mr. (now Sir) W. H. 
Gregory, late M.P. for Galway, took up the matter C(m amove ; and, 
in spite of the opposition of the planters, an Ordinance was deter¬ 
mined upon. A hill was introduced into the Legislative Council 
and the debate upon the second reading of the measure proved to 
be one of the most interesting ever heard in the Chamber. The 
opposition of the planters was carried into the Legislature. Mr. 
W. Martin Leake, representative of planting interests, moved the 
rejection of the measure. A passage from his speech is worth 
quoting. He said :— 

“ It was manifest that the cooly iiv Ceylon was a free man. Then as to his 
physical well-heing. He was able to get work wbeucverlle wanted it. Such 
a thing as a cooly out of employ was utterly unknown. He hud said that thu 
Colonial Secretary in 1861 had addressed a letter to the GuvA'iiiiieiit of India 
on the question of coolies from Ganjam. In that letter he stated 

‘Imuy here state, for the information of the Huu'ble the Governor of 
Madras in Council, that a coo{y in Ceylon can save out of Lis wages, at the 
present rate, 4, 5, or even 7 rupees a month.’ 

“Since that date wages had slightly irttireased. Supplies, owing to ^ the 
opening of the railway aud greater facilities of communication had become 
cheaper, so that it was but a fair representatiou to *say now that 
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the cooly could at any time save four, five, or seven rupees per 
iiu>tit]i. And this was the man for whom Gnveniinent would coui{)el 
j»lftntcr3 to provide medical aid at their own exponse I Rut, ns he had 
already stated,^they did not object to the expense. The subject had been 
referred during the last three weeks to the planters in every district. 'J'wenty 
meetings had been convened—some were ill and some were well attended. 
Of these twenty meetings seventeen passed resolutions in favour of making 
^iheir own arrangements. But it had been said: You are too lute. You 
sbould have done this before.’' There was no doubt there bad been a want 
of unanimity in the matter, a want of unanimity that could not od got over, 
till a measure should be p|^8e.d to compel the minority to go with the majority, 
and he would undertake th soy that if such a measure was passed and the 
matter in this stage were left to them, that aid would be provided in a short 
time in the greater part of the districts, lie would not object to Government 
retaining the power—though be believed it would be contrary to principle— 
of making those districts provide medical aid which had done nothing at all." 

His closing words were 

“It was all very well for the hon. the Colonial Secretary, in introducing 
the bill to say the planters measured out medicine to the coolies by rule of 
thumb on the end of a paper knife: it was something, to be commended 
that they gave them medicine at all. The Bishop of Peterborough had 
recently said in the House of Lords he would rather see Englishmen free than 
sober. For his (Mr. licake’s) own part he would sooner see the Malabar 
couly in Ceylon free than taking physic.” 

A planter-merchant, who occupied the mercantile seat, sliowed 
that the death-rate amongst the coolies was lower than in Eng¬ 
land ,—enjOf nothing, therefore, need be done for them. A third 
unofficial member (Mr. Wilson) thought the bill a most obj’oction- 
ablc one. “ The coolies,” he said, “ and for that matter all natives, 
are quite capable of taking care of themselves. Indeed, they often 
have the advantage of the European. They know their own rights as * 
well as any European in the island,” and so on, winding up with the 
advice to Government to study the 3rd and 4th verses of the 7th 
chapter of Matthew, and ta sec that its own pioneers were kept 
healtliy and well-tended in sickness before it interfered wi^i the 
servants of others. Sir (then Mr.) Coornara Swarny, diimself a 
Tamil, supported the bill, but spoke damagingly of the Government 
proposals, and said, respecting the difficulty of dealing with the 
people;— 

“ The superstition of the natives is also in their way of benefiting from 
European medicine.. He would relate an instance within his own knowledge. 

A H[ndu gentleman ^of great respectability in Colombo was once seized with 
cholera. 1 he day happened to be one of his fasting days. He refused to take 
any medicine during the day, and brought himself to the point of death. 

A deception had to be practised on him. The doors were shut, lights 
introduced and the hands of the clock turned past six in the evening. He 
then took medicine and he was cured. But it was almost a miraculous 
cure and the patient attributed his recovery to his having adhered strictly 
to t^io. rules of his faith. All tljis showed how much of the success of this 
measure depends on the kind of men selected for doctors. They should be 
men ,who know* the cuprices and weuk points of the coolies and who would 
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gaiq their ascendancy over them by persuasion and kindness. StraniM 
faces would simply frighten them yet more, aud confirm them in their silly 
prejudices." 

The Auditor-General (Mr. Douglas), who had hj*d experience 
in Mauritius, agreed from that experience that the planters should 
not nominate the doctors, but that the appointment of officers 
should be in the hands of Government. As to the coolies 
•not mating use of the district hospitals, what he had seen 
as a Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland, and, later, as an official 
in Mauritius, convinced him that this difficulty would soon be 
removed, and that they would have to guard against a too 
free use of the institution. The Colonial Secretary (who had 
formerly been in Jamaica, and is now Governbr of the Windward 
Islands) wound up the debate, and the ordinance passed the 
second reading by a majority of eight.* 

No further opposition was offered, and the bill passed through 
the several stages, received Her Majesty’s sanction, and soon 
afterwards was* put into operation, it has been working nearly 
three yeans, and, all things considered, has been a success. 
English doctors, with native dispensers and assistants, are in 
every district, and instead of palatial lio.spitals at a central station, 
perhaps a score of miles away, each estate, or two estates com¬ 
bined, have erected a tvvo-rooraed or three-roomed cottage hos¬ 
pital, as much as possible like the lines” in which tlie coolies 
live. Here, under certain regulations, patients can be visited and 
attended by their friends. Seventeen committees have been 
formed to work the ordinance. Amongst the rules agreed upon 
are the following :— 

“ That e.ach estate shall provide a book in which the medical officer shall 
(in the absence of the superinteiulcnt) register his visits to the est.ate, and 
treatment required by any sick coolies he may have seen. This book must 
be kept in an accessible place. Unless these Vulcs be attended to no cora- 
plaink will be entertained by the committee against either the superintendent 
or iiiedical«)fficor." 

" That the medical officer be requested to visit each estate iu his district 
once iu each mouth, and ofteuer, if necessary. 

“ That the medical officer shall attend all native immigrants, paid servants, 
and superintendents of estates, free of any extn charge for his professional 
advice : in those cases where there are European families, private practice be 
allowed within the districc only.” 

Returns have not yet been furnished to Government in iSuffi- 
cient number to show the statistical effect of all the care bestow¬ 
ed ; buc (here can be no question as to the increasing amenability 
of the Malabar to European treatment, and the growing popu¬ 
larity of Ceylon as a field of labour. Prior to the passing of 
this ordinance each superintendent had a medicine chest, and 

* 2'Ae Ceylon Hansard {Sesslua 1^72-73,,, 
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doctored the sick himself, often after a ** happy-go>lucky" 
fashion. Quiuiue was the great “stand-by,” and if it cured in 
only half the cases in which it was applied, tiie Tamil cooly ought 
to venerate tHe memory of the Countess of Chinchon (wife of a 
Ticcroy of Peru,) who discovered the wonderful properties of the 
bark of G. Galisaya or <7. ISuccirubra, as much as Mr. Clements 
Markham evidently does, and he, in his turn, ought to send one 
or two copies of his expensive book on this subject to be wor¬ 
shipped as Swamiea (gods) by the people. The writer was much 
amused, on more than one occasion, while staying with a planter- 
friend in the vale of DumbeiV while accompanying him to the 
various groups 6f Ijues, ” after the coolies had been mustered, 
told od in gangs, and sent to their work. The object of the 
*' round,” which was made daily, was to see what was the matter 
with the labourers who were not at muster, and to doctor them if 
they were ill. The proprietor in question had about eight hundred 
coolies in his employ, some of whom had been thirty years 
with him, and their children had grown up tinder his rule. 
Consequently his relations with the people were freer, and on a 
more confidential, patriarchal footing than is usual on estates. 
Followed by a cooly with a box of medicines he would sally forth, 
and, at the time he was expected, the sick would be found in all 
attitudes, outside their dwellings. The preliminary to treatment 
was for the sick man or woman to show the tongue, then various 
punches about the region of the chest and lower ribs would be 
made—(a dangerous procedure it seemed to the looker-on, consider¬ 
ing the proueness to disease of the spleen which all Hindus 
display) ; finally, inspection over, a strong dose of quiuiue, 
dissolved by a strong solvent, would be put into a wine-glass, 
the patient made to tilt his or her head back to a fearful angle, 
and the contents poured down the open mouth. The same glass 
BufiSced for fifty sick people. Often, it happened, that what twas 
wanted by the sick cooly was what is, known amongst poefr people 
in England as kitchen medicine, ” and the sight in that 
planter's bieakfast room, when the meal was over, was cuiious 
and amusing, even if not altogether edifying. Wiiat has been 
thus described is a relic of old days, as much of a rarity nearly 
as flint weapons or lacustrine dwellings, the new sweeping, all- 
embracing med leak rules doing away with the necessity for pater¬ 
nal medical treatment of his coolies by the planter ; and, soon, 
life on the coffee-plantations of Ceylon, will be as stereotyped as 
that in an ordinary street or square in any town in England. The 
regular demands for road maintenance, cooly medical aid, and 
similar things taking the place of income-tax, water, police, and 
lighting rates, with which (he English burgess or citizen is 
fazniiiar. Civilisation and the tax-gatherer are inseparable. If 
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the state of things detailed, and the medical treatment of the 
cooly under this circumstances are justifiable, then the statement at 
the heading of the second section of this paper is borne out, viz.^ 
that, in some cases, the legislation of the GoveruAient in behalf 
of immigrants has been of a beneficial character. 

Ill 

Ramasamt,” ♦ (generic name by which the cooly is known) is 
not slow to admit that he has much to congratulate himself upon 
in having so favoured a land as Ceylon in which to labour. His 
hours of toil hardly ever exceed ten per diem, and> as a rule, he 
does not average more than twenty days’ work out of the month. 
He receives rice from his employer at a certain rate the year 
through, however prices may fluctuate; if the market rate has 
been lower than that at which he is supplied the balance is made 
up to him ; if, as is more frequently the case, the planter suffers 
loss on the transaction, not a cent of this does Bamasami pay.*!* 
According to the notions of his class, indeed in the true acceptance 
of the term, he can become wealthy. Barely six months prior to 
the time of writing one of the Princes of Travancore delivered a 
lecture to a literary institution composed of Hindus on a topic 
very much akin to “ self-help,” and the example he set before his 
hearers as most worthy of imitation, was that of a cooly from 
Travancore who emigrated to Ceylon, was careful with the 
money he earned, and now (but a few years after proceeding to 
Ceylon), ranked amongst the prosperous proprietors of estates 
in the Travancore coffee regions. In the planting districts of 
Ceylon the Malabars rise to position of trust as conductors of 
estates, while the capabilities of the race are evidenced in the 
remarkable career of Sir T. Madhava Bao, the present Prime 
Minister of Baroda, who commenced life as a clerk in Madras 

* A proper name; Rarm is well- pay the equivalent of a land-tax* 
known to students of Hindu Mytho- Ko reasoning could be more absurd* 
being the hero of the epic First, it has to be proved that the 
])oem, “ llamayaiia.” Sami, ^'i^od or planter pays the import tax on rice, 
lord. Literally the name means the which the present writer has never 
Lord Hama. seen established, though he has often 

t Matters have changed somewhat heard it asserted, with more or less 
in this respect now, and the high heat, generally Aore. Secondly^ if a 
])rices of rice niuging in the “ fall '* burden at all to the planter, it ought, 
of 1876 aud the early part of 1877 iu common fairnes8.>to be charged to 
were, by the great majority of plaut- the wages^ fuud, aud not put ou the 
ere, made to fall on the cooiies. A land. The present system of imported 
curious delusiou exists with regard to rice being taxed instead of land is 
this practice amongst planters. Be- very burdeuBOine to the poorer people, 
cause there has been occasionally a bat this is not the place to deal with 
small loss it has been claimed that, that questioUi 
in bearing this loss, planters have to 
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on Rs. 20 a montli. In Ceylon this race has for its head 
Sir Coomara Swamy, favourably known in cultured circles in 
Europe as the translator and annotator of a popular Hindu play, 
which, with |>ermission, was dedicated to the Queen, *' Discourses 
of Buddiia,” the Dathavansa, and other works, and who is the 
Tamil representative in the Legislative Council, whilst a large 
proportion of the leading members of the Ceylon Bar are of 
this race. The Indian cooly in Ceylon becomes a ^^sry in¬ 
dependent being, by no means disposed to submit to what he 
may think is injustice because the durai (master) has commanded 
it. A traveller in Java, whh had had much experience in the 
coffee districts, of G^lon, describes the great astonishment he felt 
in noticing the difference between the cringing apathetic manner 
in which the Javanese labourer received his pay on settling-day, 
and the bold independent manner in which Eamasami turns over 
the rupees he has received, counting them two or three times 
over, and if he is not satisfied, arguing the point with his master. 
Most amusing stories are told of the independence thus shown by 
both men and women. Two years ago a scheme was broached, 
and heartily taken up, for the purpose of establishing schools, on 
the estates for the coolies. The propounder of the scheme was the 
Rev, R. Abbay, a member of the eclipse expedition of 1871, 
who subsequently accepted the post of episcopal chaplain in one of. 
the coffee districts. Schools have been established on all sides, the 
parents of the children attending being called upon to contribute 
according to their means to the support of the teacher, books and 
building being provided by the estate. The Tamil Cooly Mission 
has been at work for nearly twenty years, specially devoted to the 
welfare of Raraasami and Oarpie and their little ones,* A great 
annual sacrifice is made year by 3 ^ear by the local exchequer in 
behalf of the immigrants, cwbich may bo stated roughly as 
follows :— , 

Expenditure on the North Road and at the Ports of Arrival... £10,000 
For Aledicjil Aid (about) ... ... ... ... „35,u00 

Loss, through labourers being exempted from contributing to 
Road up-keep, &c., (about) ... ... ... ,,40,000 


Total ... £85,000 

England made a great sacrifice when it paid i?20,000,000 to 
free the West Indian slaves : the little Crown Colony of Ceylon, 
besides (in 1818 to 1814) freeing its slaves without a penny of 


* It was in connection with this^ open rupture between Bishop Gople- 
Missioft that the ecclesiastical diffi-** ston and the whole of the episcopal 
culty in Ceylon,,, which led to an Mission Clergy, occurred. 
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eompensation, is deserving well of the Empire for the manner in 
which it is striving to do its duty to the poor inhabitants of 
Southern Indiu, who iind in its borders, easy woi^ and good 
pay, with a climate in which to labour not very different from 
their own, and where different, vastly superior. But the ad¬ 
vantage to India of such a neighbour does not end here. Tlm^ 
coolies rcji^iru to their own land, some having journeyed a thousand 
miles or more (a great thing in itself for a Hindu), and carry 
with them, to diffuse in the villages, all the culture they have 
obtained from settled, organised labour and intercourse with a 
higher civilisation. It is not too much to say .that they are 
thereby leavening the people of Southern India with ideas and 
influences that, less than a generation hence, will boar fruit, which 
will probably display itself in a demand for being ruled after a 
different fashion than that now in vogue, and with an appreciable 
native element amongst the ruling caste. Such an ordinary com¬ 
mercial matter the labour supply of the coffee estates of Ceylon 
is destined, undesignedly, to make that island of great use to 
India, in a manner and to an extent scarcely conceived. Milton 
happily conjoined the continent and the island when the wrote of 

India's utmost isle, Taprobane." 

“ FTappy” conjunction, because the comparatively small population 
of Ceylon renders it the fittest scene for the experiment that must 
be made by the British in the East, viz.^ the luaniagc of Euro¬ 
pean freedom and energy with Asiatic philosophy and inertia. 
'How this is being done cannot he detailed here ; assuredly it 
is being attempted, and results are already being achieved which 
will warrant larger experiments elsewhere,—if only Downing- 
street officials do not interfere too mwch. If the Sinhalese, and 
Tamils resident iu Ceylon, can be made as active, energetic, 
and law-abiding as Britons, there is no race in India which 
may not become a self-governing, self-restraining, or self-stimulat¬ 
ing people, as the special requirement may be most needed. The 
Buddhist faith,. Avith its Nibbana (Nirwana) of annihilation and its 
indolent non-proselytisiug priests, had made of the Sinhalese a 
slothful people, a most feeble nation. Contact with the British, 
however, has so put them on their mettle thKit iu keenness of 
intellect, in acquisitiveness, and in many other respects they are 
little inferior to the “ superior " race. The leaven* is working; 
through the coolies in Southern India it is from the foundations 
of the social fabric. The process may be slow, but it is likely 
to be the more stable. And iu this respect, as in so much else 
that is undesigned and (so-callcd) accideutal in this world,—^so- 
called accidental because the laws which rule action of eve^ 


E 
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kind have not yet been discovered—it may be fairly claimed that 
the emigration of coolies from Southern India to Ceylon planta¬ 
tions has beoR. of the nature of the mercy which Sliakspeare de¬ 
scribes as being doubly blessed, “ blessing him that gives and him- 
that takes/" 


Wm. DIGBY. 



Art. III.—six YEAKS OF PUNJAB gULE. 

Punjab Administration Reports, 1871-1873. 

T he Punjab Administration Report for 1875-76 will not sufJea* 
pupbably by comparison with similar productions of other 
provinces. It is concise without being abrupt, and interesting 
without prolixity ; not omitting any topic of importance, it never¬ 
theless avoids as a rule the defect of sketchiness. On some 
matters indeed treated of, we could have wished for* fuller discus¬ 
sion, or at the least, fuller information ; but this perhaps is a good 
fault, as while brief, the report does not incur ilio Horatian 
reproach of being obscure. The Lieutenant-Governor’s opinions 
on most matters of administration are here given clearly and 
decisively, in language which is in general happy, almost epi¬ 
grammatic. This we had a right to expect from the known facility 
of Mr. Griffin’s pen. The peculiar difficulty of writing a good 
report, that of saying much in few words, seems to be in his hands 
a peculiar facility ; not merely here and there, but throughout 
the report there are expressions, and turns of sentences, which, 
when once read, remain in the memory of themselves, as specially 
appropriate word-settings of the ideas they represent. Yet 
Pegasus has not always been curbed ; the spirit of antithesis has 
possessed the able Secretary so thoroughly, as once or twice to 
carry him beyond the hounds of accurate and moderate expres- 
• sion—as we may note further on. 

Being a kind of valediction on the part of Sir Henry Davies, 
the report naturally takes something of the character of a general 
review of his administration. Tliougl^, this proceeding may cause 
us to liear the same thoughts, and in places to read the same 
words as iilrei\<ly have been given in past years, there seems no 
reason to complain ; a general view of an administrator’s work, 
when it can be had as embracing a period of years, is more satis¬ 
factory as being more complete than the very partial glimpse 
possible in the report of any single year. And that ruler is 
happy who in these days of progress, or at least shifting of mental 
stand-points, can refer with confidence to former efficial utteraRces 
as still true—true under the fresh light of altered circumstances 
and longer experience. That the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab has been able to do so, is of itself no inconsiderable 
vindication of his policy and government. In this general retro¬ 
spect of the affairs of’the frontier province from 1871-76, we 
purpose to accompany him, or speaking more appropriately,* to 
follow him at a respectful distance caused by our,consciousness 
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of inferior ability, of information less familiar, of knowledge less 
extended. 

Taking the order adopted in the report we first come on the 
political relations with dependent States. These States from their 
position have, many of them, an intimate and important connection 
with the internal administration of tl>6 province; a connection, 
•or perhaps more accurately, a want of connection, which in many 
small matters impedes the administration of justice. K is true 
that in all the States a greater or less degree of assimilation to our 
procedure has been obtained ; but this is very far from being so 
effective as it might be, were* greater stress laid on the point. Let us 
not be misunderstood : we are not by any means advocating that the 
proceedure of native courts under a native government be made 
similar to ours in all things— out modes of suing, pleading, ap¬ 
pealing, are only in a very small degree applicable to, and 
appropriate for, the subjects of a government which is, save as 
regards its allegiance in political matters to the British Crown, 
irresponsible. But in the very important mattefs of run of civil 
process, and criminal warrant, more remains to be attained. Fully 
one-half the number of districts in the province have on one 
or more of their sides a native state. Cattle-thieves, abductors 
of wives, fraudulent debtors, find it easy, and very much to their ad¬ 
vantage, to escape over tlie border, for only in certain cases is their 
surrender provided for. No improvement can, we think, be deemed 
satisfactory until the English writ shall run throughout the 
length and bread tli of the province, with equal regularity', force, 
and despatch. There is nothing ignominious or humiliating iu 
this for a native ruler, and it might be bold out to bim as a 
premium for increased efforts and vigilance in securing purity and 
regularity of administration, that his writs should in like manner 
be cndoised and served by cur own officers. 

The importance of the subject is not to be estimated by taking 
any single case. It is the aggregate of cases causing iii numerous 
instances the defeat of just claims, and the lailurc of justice, that 
must be looked at. The foot of the mylliic goddess is as leaden 
in India as elsewhere, and we handicap her more heavily still by 
putHng on her additional weight—a needless one. 

The Lieutenant-Governor apparently regards with satisfaction 
the^admiuistratioQ of the native States during the last few years. 
He writes “ that the wholesome influence of English example has 
generally raisbd the standard of administration among the native 
principalities.” This no doubt is true—some things done formerly 
would not be tolerated now-a-days—the force of public opinion 
bears to some degree even on a Raja ; but it is to be feared that 
thoMgh much is done still more remains to do ” in the matter. 
To any one,even slightly acquainted with the internal affairs of 
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the dependent States, a motirnfully long list will come to remem- 
branoe of family feuds, of State and zenana intrigue, of drunk¬ 
enness, of profligacy, and even of alleged barbaric cruelty. 

The two States which have exhibited the most malilced improve¬ 
ment of late are Bahawalpur and Chainba, both under English 
officers. Of tiiese Bahawalpur perhaps exhibics the more sho)^y 
progress, but in Ohamba the benefits aecruiug to the State nn^ 
people .nftke, are none the less solid and real. We doubt, indeed, 
whether, when the government comes again into native hands, 
Chamba will not exhibit a more equable continuity, or at least, 
better piece-work of administration than its larger rival. The Secre¬ 
tary of State, sometime ago, expressed a fear Igst when the English 
administration of the State of Bahawalpur ceased, there might be 
a collapse. This, it need hardly be said, would be an evil not 
easily repaired, and though the officers who have been in charge 
are reputedly vigorous and able, yet this very vigour and ability 
might prove a snare. To indulge in something of a paradox 
wo might put il that no British Resident or Regent should he 
deputed to a native State, unless he belongs to the conservative 
party in politics. As an Englishman ho will certainly do enough 
ill the way of progress, as a conservative he will not introduce 
unsympathetic reforms that, vvlicn the guiding hand is withdrawn, 
cannot be permanent. Tliess remarks are, of course, impersonal; 
the Lieutenant-Governor has himself pointedly denied the exis¬ 
tence of any occasion for fear of such a collapse at Bahawalpur 
as that mentioned, and be is not in the habit of speaking -without 
book. 

The young prince of Bahawalpur is described as a hearty, manly 
lad, and the little Raja of Chamba, if not quite so robust, is plea¬ 
sant-mannered and free from affectation. The education of each 
is conducted by a tutor under the supe^-intendence of the Resident 
or Superintendent. Government probably appreciate the fact 
that all ‘hopes of improving native governments must begin 
and radiate from the central idea of giving good education to 
the future governors. In this matter we heartily wish the idea 
of the late Lord Mayo could bo carried out thoroughly, in all pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, that all raj&s and princes should, as boys, 
attend colleges, instead of being educated singly. The latter 
system is open to the evident objection of flattering the arAour 
•propre of the pupil, but this positive injury is hardly so consi¬ 
derable as the negative one of depriving the boy of all chance 
of learning the lesson, as noble as it is necessary, to give and take, 
bear and forbear. The. objects of' the plan we advocate, were 
meant no doubt to be met partially,^ if not wholly, by the Govern¬ 
ment Wards’ school at Ambala, but on many grounds it would seem 
better to have, as was proposed some little time ago;* a school for 
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young nobles either in the hills or (as at Madhopur) so near their 
base as to invite the residence of the children of the hill rajas. 

The next topic discussed in the report is the burning question 
of frontier psiicy. On this point the dictum of Dr. Johnson comes 
to mind, that he who pursues his investigations beyond the reach 
of possible information is outside the pale of criticism. Under 
«tue present circumstances of public knowledge (and we pretend to 
no other) concerning matters on the other side of the fronti'^r, there 
are probably but some twenty persons in India who are competent 
to criticise the policy with which the Lieutenant-Governor has 
identified himself. True it- is, we know the movements of our 
officials, the tone of feeling among our zemindars on this 
side of the line; but what is going on beyond that line ; what 
is the state of hope or fear among those restless masses of 
savage plunderers; how far, in short, the system of blockade 
is doing its work this cannot be decisively known slh yet. Raids 
and robberies in the pale of British territory will always be 
exaggerated, because they arc comparatively rare/ and a burst of 
impulsive lawlessness should not be allowed too much weight. 
We repeat that there are but few men competent to cirticise the 
Government frontier policy, and feeling our own incompetence, we 
leave these Eleusinian stories uuattempted, unexplored ; noting, 
(as a suggestion for those who care to profit by it) the special 
appropriateness at this time of the homely proverb ' the less said, 
the sooner mended.’ 

We come now to much more debateable ground, yet ground 
which, wo think, will be generally admitted as the strongest of all 
the positions occupied by Sir Henry Davies as a ruler of the 
Punjab, viz, his revenue policy and administration.* Glancingdowii 
the list of the commission, with the doubtful exception of the 
Financial Commissioner, Mr. Egerton, we could hardly name an 
officer whose personal opinion and authority itj such matters, apart 
from his official position, wouUl carry with it more weight than 
that of the Lieutenant-Governor himself. As a settlement officer 
ii» the Punjab his work stood the test of experience well: it was not 
less popular, though it was stricter than the assessment, unduly 
light, as we think, of his successor on partly the same ground. 
After an experience matured in another province. Sir Henry Davies 
returned to the Punjab, to find an impulse current, if not pre¬ 
valent among fiscal officers in favour of light assessments, as the 
expression of dn enlightened and prudent liberality on the part 
of a beneficent Government, toward a people recently come under 
English rule, and but half accustomed to the inelastic regularity 
of casli collections. As a repudiation of the error of earlier 


* This artioLO it should be remembered was written in February lust. 
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Punjab days when the plunder of over-assessment was committed 
in more than one district, this rebound was not discreditable to 
the intellectual sagacity, as it was certainly crediitable to the 
moral sympathies, of those who encouraged it Yet, in the subse¬ 
quent history of Punjab settlements, there has been but too con¬ 
spicuous evidence of the danger of excessive re-action. That the. 
•Lieutenipt-Governor thinks so is well known both from his per¬ 
sonal utterances, and from the official expression of his opinions. 
In his first yearly review of the administration of the province 
we find r— » 

The Lieiitenant-Goverrror while acknowledging,the ability and 
“ industry with which settlement officers ir? the Punjab have 
“ carried on their duties, has yet been compelled to refuse sanction 
“ to the assessments for a longer period than ten years in most of 
“ the districts, the settlements of which have come before him for 
“ sanction in the past year. He is convinced that the assessments 
have generally been framed on too liberal a scale, on data the 
“ correctness of which is open to more than doubt, and that the 
** Government has not been permitted to receive its fair share in 
** the general prosperity of the country.” 

The case pri«icipally referred to was that of tho revised settle¬ 
ments in the Amritsar Division, superintended by Mr. E, A. Prinsep, 
The ingenious ability of this gentleman is well known, and we have 
neither space nor inclination to enter into the well-worn controversy 
as to the data and principles governing ills assessment. But the 
following figures showing the decrease in the Government claim 
at the revised settlement will explain the Lieutenant-Governor’s 


remarks:— 
District. 

Cause. 

Increase. 

Decrease 

Amritsar* • 

Kediiced settlement demand 

Rs. 

Its. 

45,159'. 

Water advantage rate 

... 64,713 

Sealkot ‘ 

I 

^ Progressive jamas ... 
Heduced settleiiient demand 

... 11,603 

25,453 

Progressive yawia* ... 

' Reduced settlement ilemartd 

... l‘J,65l 

88,170 

Qurdaspur. - 

Water advantage rate 

... 23,994 

1 

Progressive jamas 

••• 6)550 

1,19^11 

1,58,"771 


There appears, then, a net decrease in the settlement of tljo 
division of Hs. 39,260. And when it is remembered that the tract 
of country is the most populous in the Punjab, and that in two of 
the districts, besides the common increase of prosperity and culti¬ 
vation, there had been the special advantage of the development 
of tlio Bari Doab Canal, it will be admitted that the settlement 
officer who should ask the Goverumeat to couseut to take ha 
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annual share less by Rs. 40,000 than its former one, should be able to 
make out a very strong case. Whether such case has been made 
out, will proh^ibly never be ofBcially determined ; the decision of 
tlie Government of India to give effect to the re-settlement for 20 
years instead of 10, as sanctioned by the local Government, pro- 
fiebded on another ground, irrelevant to the merits. An informal 
promise it was said had been given by a previous Liai^tenant- 
Goveroor to confirm the assessment, and the good faith of the 
Government was pledged to maintain that promise. Besides which, 
the extraordinary delay made in submitting the settlement report 
rendered any change still more difficult. So the term was pro¬ 
longed, the Governriieut pocketed the loss, and the zemindars have 
one less grievance to complain of. They make up for it, however, 
by increased affection for their remaining stock, in which, first and 
foremost, is the cry against the water advantage rate. This some 
time ago used to be so well known and recognised that the poetical 
talent of the country side embodied it in a not uniausical lament or 
dirge, sung in the bazar, at nautchea, and other assemblies, called 
the “Acre song” the refrairi being “we are ill with the acre- 
disease.” The disease probably by this time has died a natural death, 
as the district officers wisely left it alone, without any stimulus 
persecution. But to return to the subject of the general assessment. 
It was almost impossible that contrary views on such an important 
matter of fiscal policy, expressed by earnest men, convinced of the 
sufficiency of the data on which such views were founded, should 
be conveyed without some degree of acerbity, perhaps of personal 
bitterness. To those who witnessed it, a personal encounter be¬ 
tween advocates of the two schools as they may be called, was not 
without interest. On the one side were ingenuity, boldness in 
attack and a vehemence and emphasis of expression, exposing 
(perhaps unfairly) the speaker to the charge of carelessness as 
to facts. On the other side, a quieter front, a more slowjy-mbving 
mind, a more solid judgment and moderate expression. To many 
the victory here would not seem to belong to the swift. 

But there is no need to dwell on such differences. True, a more 
difficult ta#k has been made for the officer superintending the next 
settlements, whoever he may be, it will be doubly hard for the 
Gov,prnment to lyin back its own. But no good can be done by 
talking about this ; and, although there are in the report one or 
two traces of remembrance of the controversy, there is also a 
graceful notice of one of Mr. Prinsep'a many ingenious and 
thoughtful expedients which may be taken as setting the seal to a 
chapter of revenue history, which has not been dishonourable to 
eitl^r of the parties who supplied its facts. 

Closely connected with the settlement policy is the land and 
re^nue legislation of the province. The land revenue is so em- 
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pliaficallj the back-bone of the whole frame of the income of 
the State, and so nearly affects the welfare of its subjects in Judia, 
that any measures determining or modifying the liiritbs of landed 
interests, their acquisition and relinquishment, or the procedure 
of Government iu dealing with such interests, must be of literally 
vital importance. Here again the present administration bea^ 
marks o^ progress and improvement which cannot be denied. 
The report is right iu saying that when the Lieutenant-Governor 
assumed office the law relating to the administration of the land 
was in an extremely iudefiuite state. A mere glance at the list of 
Acts passed since then will show bow matters are changed; and in 
such change, a large share of credit must alway&r attach to the local 
Government, by whose solicitation, or at least advice, tfie simplifi¬ 
cation and determination of the law have been brought about. 
The Land Revenue Act, the Local Rates Act, and the Punjab Laws 
Act, mark an epoch which began, indeed, somewhat before Sir 
Henry Davies assumed office; but wiiich came to its full develop¬ 
ment under his administration : an epoch of codification, which is 
of itself a significaat token of the progress of the country. The 
eariiest.and not least important of the local Acts was the Tenancy 
Act of 1868, which excited so many hopes and so many fears. 
The report says of this measure :— 

“ The opinion that it works, on the whole, well has more than 
once been expressed, but some proposals for its amendment iu a 
few matters of detail not affecting its general principle have 
recently been submitted to the Ooveruineut of India," 

. As eight years have passed away since the Act came into force, 
the gauge of its practical power is well known, and the opinion, 
above noted, is justified by the facts. But among the proposals 
for ainendment it would be interesting to know whether any 
mention has been made of the necessity of det^miuiiig more 
dehniflely Jbhe circumstances judicially to be held as constitutiug 
an abandonment of right. It is no secret that local judicial 
authorities are at variance on the subject. It has been held at 
one time that an' abandonment for even so short a time as one year, 
voids the right, at another, that the full period of twelve years 
should elapse before the right is extinguished ; and yet again on a 
third occasion, that DO definite period within tb| usual period of 
limitation can be fixed for the loss of the property and interest, 
as what is mainly to be looked to, is the intention pf the tenant 
Such a point as this can hardly be looked on as onc^ of detail, nay, 
in logical degree, it is of equal importance with the subject of 
acquisition or ascertainment of the right. Atid, as time passes on 
it is evident that the importance ^f acquisition will relativjely 
diminish, while that of relinquishment mu^t proportionally 
iuci'case, There are iu fact two ways of delerudnifig the period 
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of limitation for abandonment: leading from two different mental 
starting points. The one looking at the hereditary occupant as in 
reality a sub*^proprietor must treat bis right as equally difficult to 
take away with that of the so-called proprietor. It is the same in 
kind, only infeiiur in degree to the latter. The second view 
regards the right of occupancy as a kind of excrescence, quasi- 
morbid in character, on the fair trank of proj^nietorship^'not os a 
thing of the same kind, it may sometimes usurp the whole of 
the usufruct, indeed, but never attain to the dignity of the 
dominion. An important practical illustration of the difference 
here indicateefis fqiind in the diverse customs prevalent in the 
province as to the right of tenants whose land has been submerg- 
ed; or carried away, by river-action, and which is subsequently 
thrown up, or left dry, and is then re-occupied by the proprietors. 
In some parts the right of the tenant revives, in others it does 
not, being considered to have been lost simultaneously with the 
disappearance of the soil beneath the capricioue attacks of the 
water. The fact shows the uncertain light in which the natives 
themselves regard the tenure ; but this, if anything, only increases 
the importance of making the law more certain, and as we think 
it should be, more uniform. But we must pass on. 

The Land Acquisition Act, X. of 1870 : the Cattle Trespass Act 
I. of 1871 : the Local Rates Act XX. of 1871 : the Land Improve¬ 
ment Act XXVI, of 1871 and the Land Revenue Act, XXXIII of 
1871 each and all deal with subjects, on each of which much might 
be said. True they are all more or less based on previous law, or 
rules having the force of law, but the clear crystallisation of their 
legal forms; the very elaborateness of their procedure ; all points 
of detail minutely enumerated, mark in their several degrees the 
change of the Punjab from a Non-Regulation to a Regulation 
Province—or, if we might dare to give exactitude to a loosely cur¬ 
rent popular expressiou—the transformation of patriarchal govern¬ 
ment into what may not inaptly be termed, social government. 
Here we touch on another burning question ; it is, if a little con¬ 
sideration be taken, the most nearly universal problem of public 
and social discussion. Take up any newspaper; look at the ad¬ 
jectives which the writer prefixes to the nouns, describing acts 
of public officia's; the adverbs qqalifying the verbs, and you will 
at once see whether he is a patriarchalist or a socialist. The 
“difference, though illustrated by every incident of temporary 
interest.; every Meares, or Fuller case finds its root, its cause in a 
radical difference of mental constitution. Most Liberals, as we 
fantastically call them at home, would be socialists (we are using 
the word strictly in the temporary meaning we gave it above); 
most Conservatives would be patriarchalists; but this is as near 
a generalisation as we may attain. The social and political 
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divisions wiii last as loog as the world lasts, and will give any 
one that cares to think about the matter, a good subject for 
reflection. But the practical outcome is, or should be, this. The 
canonsand principles prevalent iu present Indian tfdministration 
are a necessary or, speaking less invidiously, an inevitable evo^ 
lution from the social and philosophical principles prevalent in 
England ; it was impossible that with Englana as it is, Indih« 
should rVmain as it was. Whether we should have wished it 
so soon or not, this state of things has come upon us in the 
apparently regular succession and development of social phe¬ 
nomena. And thus, instead of lamenting the changed conditions 
of administration, it is the duty of all, each in his sphere, to meet 
them and shape them as best may be. It is a 'saying, wise as it 
is manful, that we cannot make our circumstances, we can but 
use them. 

As already said, each of these acts would be an interesting 
text for comment, hut want of space prevents us from making 
remark on more than one—the Local Rates Act The ruling 
principle of the measure is, as every body knows, that of provi 
ding for local wants by local taxation. The justice of this forming 
as it di<l a new impost over and above the regular Government 
demand, was much canvassed, and some probably still think that 
injustice was done ; but these people, we fancy, have a logic of 
their own, and are impregnable behind the bulwarks which it 
affords them. It may safely be said, at least in the Punjab, that 
the people have learnt to acquiesce in the expediency of the rate 
if they do not assent to its ju.stico. Important as was the work, 
'popularly ascribed to Sir William Muir, in starting the idea, 
and organising the procedure and constitution of municipal 
committees; the work of organising and providing rules for the 
district committees of local rates, wq look ou as considerably 
more ^ important. Towns are pretty sure to advance in social 
education 4 the country districts are in much greater need of a 
fostering hand, of Arm yet conciliatory, liberal yet patient guid¬ 
ance to lead them forward and upward. The zemindars in many 
parts of the Punjab call themselves cattle {dangar Idg), and truly 
for all that man’s distinguishing characteristic, reason, appears ia 
their daily life and habits,—the name is severely ironical. To take 
even the best of these, and educate them ho|j with mere book 
knowledge, but to act as intelligent and thoughtful pouncillors as 
to the best way of spending large sums of m^ney,—-to show 
‘ The reason firm and temperate will,— 

this indeed is a work which, if well done, surely must toll 
more on social progress than any, without exception, of the many 
schemes now in vogue for adult educatiop and enlightenment, and 
which to do well, must task all the powers of administrators of 
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even more than average ability. Under such conditions it is 
encouraging to find tokens of success, even though that success be 
but partial. ^. 

Sir Henry Davies was able to say nearly three years ago, 
that though " in not a few instances, district officers complain of 
fij;)athy and indifference in many districts, the committees give 
* promise of being most useful and popular institutions." ]f we 
might pry a little into the secrets of official papers, it w*6Vild per¬ 
haps found that the tone and conduct of the committee 
members depend very greatly on those of the president; there is 
no doubt that the latter office requires a difficult combination 
of not very cdmmQu qualities. But that there has been solid 
progress; that a very considerable leaven of enlightening ideas 
has fallen on the minds of a great number of the more 
intelligent class of zemindars ; that, in one word, another means 
of drawing nearer to the native has been herein found, no one 
can doubt, and that such has been the case is in no slight degree 
due to the simple yet comprehensive and liberal ‘rules drawn up 
by the Punjab Government for the procedure of the committees. 

From adult education let us turn to that of minors, rightly 
considered so important as to have gained the name of education 
par excellence. Here again we think rural districts demand 
more attention than the towns from the administrator. And we 
would further note that the problem of education now in India is 
not whether it is good or not. This has already been settled ; 
whether rightly or not, we cannot undo what we have done. We 
have started a huge machine which we cannot stop; our aim 
must he to hasten it, at the same time that we guide it. A casual 
traveller through the ordinary Punjab district would, if he under¬ 
stood the language, hardly fail to discern this. Humbers of the 
people have new ideas; they begin to think, and it is such a 
beginning that once made must go on to the end ; sweet or, bitter 
according to the wisdom of the rulers of the laud. are in a 
state of mental transition, and such transition is always danger¬ 
ous ; like a skater hurrying over a piece of unsound ice, to a stronger 
piece beyond, so is the Englishman in India. We have begun to 
educate the people; education means consciousness of power ; our 
aim must be to give the masses at the same lime that they attain 
such power, the further consciousness that we reign in India for 
their good; otherwise our reign here is already, slowly but surely, 
drawing to iti# end. All this is really trite enough, but there are 
signs abroad in high places of its being occasionally forgotten. 

Bringing the question nearer to our present subject, we would 
ask whether this consciousness of the superior benificcnce of our 
Government is spreading* as^education is spicading in the Punjab, 
Ifo answer Ibis many data are required, and they arc of such a 
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character that their (nistwortbiness ma^ seem arbitrary. One 
of tliem would doubtless Ce the tone and opinion of the native press; 
but at the outset we find this doubtful and difficult to be ascertain¬ 
ed. Probably the soundest conclusion would bd^that, though 
the native journalists make many an outcry, and talk of many a 
grievance under our administration, yet very few really think a 
native government half as good. It is pretty certain that for tWm, 
’in particular it would not be half as tolerant. The human mind 
in a certain stage of development has a greater, propensity to blame 
than to praise, and this is the mental phase at present of most of 
our native contemporaries. In itself it is not important, as there 
is no reason to think that the best minds are represented in the 
native press, but it is undemable that the inflAence exerted on the 
minds of those natives, who read the papers is prejudicial. The 
Punjab native.press is probably not so bad as some journals of the 
same class down courdry, but remarks, and even longer articles 
and paragraphs appear in it which certainly would he tolerated by 
no government* in the world save our own. What is wanted is a 
liberal hut firm and vigorous censorship of the press exercised 
with a view to secure, not a servile adulation, it is true, hut yet a 
loyal support of the Government on the broad lines of its adminis¬ 
tration, a support ^uite compatible with a manly independence and 
fieedum in criticising matters of detail. 

But there is a much more important factor in the answer to 
our question, that is, the influence of education as given in Govern¬ 
ment schools on the boys taught. And this answer is indicated, if 
not directly pronounced, in the following extract from the report:_ 

“ With respect to tiie moral influence of our schools, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor has on former occasions remarked that the too fre¬ 
quent result of an English education is seen in the deterioration 
of manners, which in natives of any,position, trained under their 
owi^system, are exceedingly good. To teach motlesty, politeness 
and respect for superiors is a very important part of the training of 
boys ; and this is too nnich neglected in our schools. ‘Edticatioo * 
it has been well said, ' is not and cannot be, a thing of vocables. 

It is a thing of earnest facts, of capabilities developed, of habits 
established, of dispositions dealt with, of tendencies confirmed and 
tendencies repressed.* Instruction should go hand in hand with 
discipline; morality should he taught as welLas grammar; and 
if hoys do not leave school more honest, truthful and industrious 
than they entered it, their education has been a failure, even 
though they should be able to say in what naetre L’Allegro is 
written and explain the meaning of the obsolete words in Chaucer's 
poems.” 

It may be noted in passing (as was remarked to us by an. edu- 
cutiuual officer higli in his department), that in the Punjab at least 
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the absurdity suggested in the last sentence is generally wanting. 
It is not the aim of the system to give a minute knowledge of 
antiquated or obsolescent English. JBut leaving out such a com¬ 
paratively smt-'ll item of results to be striven after, what strikes 
the reader is the sanguine nature of the writer. The boy must 
become modest, polite, respectful, honest, truthful, industrious, 
atid what are the means used to make him so ? For some years 
Ihe reads primers, and the immortal Gulistun and Bostan^^^ expur-, 
gated so far as they may be of their most abominable expressions. 
Then he comes to English readers, good in their way, but for 
understanding which he bas^ very inadequate mental apparatus. 
Bis teachers top, except where he comes into contact with English 
gentlemen, necessarily few in comparison with the native teachers, 
are lamentably deficient in the requisite mental imagery. We 
do not wish to make invidious comments on any work, honestly 
begun, and earnestly carried on, but instances of this will occur 
to any one who has visited an ordinary English school in the pro¬ 
vince. It is perhaps desirable always to have a high ideal for 

That which we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 

Before the Present, poor and bare, 

Can make its sneering comment. 

Yet there are bounds even to the human imagination, and Sir 
Henry Davies has never been suspected hitherto of wishing to 
enlarge them, so that the paragraph must be left with the remark, 
that, admirable as it is in its morality to be attained, it is also 
admirable (in a sense forbidden to be understood by a Punjab 
school boy) in its expectation of attaining such morality by the 
means at present employed. How those means might be modi¬ 
fied, improved, enlarged, is too large a subject for incorporation 
here, but to which we m&y perhaps recur on a future occasion. 
Meanwhile let us note a fact which is perhaps known, but cannot, 
to judge from appearances, be duly appreciated. Tfie school 
education of the Punjab is as yet, in the main, but a class edu¬ 
cation. Our pupils are mainly Hindus, and among Hindus only 
of a few castes. Such a thing speaks for itself in a province 
where Muhammadans form a numerical majority in the popu¬ 
lation. But there is an addition to be made to this. The 
cla^s education !s in the main paid for by those who do not 
receive it. The Hindu ha%ya!s boy goes to school at the 
expense, generally speaking, of the Muhammadan zemindar. 
In a contest where wit, hereditary custom, and tribal acute¬ 
ness are all on one side, we throw the weight of the assist¬ 
ance of school learning, very cpnsiderable when morality is not a 
desideiatum, on that side. To say that this is the fault of the 
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zemindar is easy, but hardly satisfactory. It rather reflects 
distrust on the principles governing the application of the money 
paid rightly enough by the zemindar. There are signs, especially 
among the more intelligent district cofnmittees, that this mis¬ 
application is becoming more recognised, and depreciated. Under 
these circumstances we may soon hope for remedial action. 

. Ther^ are many other subjects we should like to touch on.* 
In an administratiou such as is recorded in the present reporl^ 
especially at the present period of Punjab history, matters of 
interest are very numerous, but th|,ey are not to be dealt withiu 
narrow limits. Let us take one only, specially impprtant in itself, 
and by mental a^ociation nearly connected«with the topic we 
have just been discussing. Every enlightened ruler most have 
a pronounced opinion on the principles governing the adminis¬ 
tration' of his jails. It was the out-growth of the * Christian 
consciousness ’ of many centuries that developed a Howard, it is 
true ; but whei\ the hour and the man came, no subsequent re¬ 
trogression was possible in the country that claims the first rank 
in human progress. The mental law of ebb and tide has indeed 
been conspicuous at times in the history of our prisons, but no 
one doubts that, on the whole, progress has been made. In the 
Punjab we find the physical side of this progress developed and 
elaborated to an extent which leaves little to be desired, save 
perhaps this, that it might not be quite so much thought of. 
While convicts have a claim on us to see that they are not wan¬ 
tonly killed by starvation, crowding, and epidemics that can be 
. prevented, we do not admit that they should be better housed, 
clothed, and fed than the free population as a mass. Tet such 
is the case in the model province. It is sad work jesting on a 
fact so grimly hurtful in its consequences, but the story of con¬ 
victs willing to be re-incarcerated is nd fable. 

Itfisof no use to speak of general principles if they are not 
carried into practice. The report, indeed, says with a facility of 
expression before characterised-- 

“ The first aim of prison discipline is to be deterrent; that 
“ is to say, that it should be of so eminently disagreeable and 
severe a character as to make any person who bad been once 
'< subjected to it, most unwilling to again find himself withiu the 
“ walls of a jail.” * * 

Do Punjab jails fulfil this,' their first aim ? * Ifotoriously and 
shamefully they do not. The deterrents most^ powerful on a 
native in use at present are those which are inseparable from any 
system of incarceration, via, physical detention, and temporary 
separation from his family and friends. Under' the present 
jail system we know of none others authorised even if they are 
used. The physical discomfort of irons is tolefated but.not 
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encouraged, it is alio wed only as a means of preventing escape 
not of making discipline more severe. It sounds well doubt¬ 
less to speak *' of teacbing moral practice to those who are 
*' inaccessible to moral theory by the positive institution of terres- 
trial rewards and punishments taking immediate and drastic 
#ttfect! Our moral teaching is of the practical sort^ and its 
**' siinctions are the whipping-block and the ticket-of-leave.** 
(Whether the ‘ ticket-of-leave * can be called a * sanction^in the 
accurate sense, in which we feel sure the writer would wish to use 
the word.) But, has the Lieutenant-Governor always practised what 
liere as his valediction is preucHied—or does he mean herein to show 
that liisopinionMs mpdided as it has been matured ? Are there not 
stray expressions in former reports inconsistent with the present 
definition of the * first aim ? ’ Has not whipping been in a desultory 
and intermittent kind of way discouraged ? Have not recommen¬ 
dations been made to punish the common fault of convicts, idle¬ 
ness, with low diet rather than with the sterner, but at the same 
time more ' drastic’ punishment of the whipping-block ? Have 
not high averages of whipping been unfavourably commented on 
as showing, < it is to he feared but too plainly, the mental idiosyn¬ 
crasies of superintendents?’ If this means that some men have 
a sterner idea of duty than others, it is true, but it is also trite. 
If it means anything else it is, we believe, false, and iu its effect 
most noxious. Instead of calling for explanations of high averages, 
would it not have been more consistent with the ' teaching of 
moral practice ’ sn alhy set forth above, to set on foot enquiries 
wlierever the Olympian glance on reviewing the jail administra¬ 
tion of the province, fell on low ones ? The truth is, that while 
remunerativeness of prison labour is nominally subordinated to its 
deterrence it has in- practice been allowed to press it very hard. 
Perfect conservancy, exceKent ventilation, healthy food, sleep, 
clothing, and employment—a very moderate amount of daily labour, 
and a very mild correction of offences against jail discipl'me, are at 
present the characteristics of Punjab jails—and for the faults of 
this regime, Sir Henry Davies is largely responsible, just as he 
enjoys the credit of vigorous superinteudeuce of measures calcu¬ 
lated to secure the superior physical well-being of the convict as 
compared with that of the freeman. A very material modifica- 
tioir of the system is imperatively required. 

But to pass on to another point of prison theory as here laid' 
down. Next ifidraportauce to deterrence, is, as noted, remunera¬ 
tiveness. A lung way ofif, as a very bad third, is the point that jail 
discipline should be reformatory. We presume that the reformation 
meant is mental, and not physical; the latter certainly goes on well 
under a system. which sends out numbers of released convicts 
increased in # weight by their incarceration—’fair pledges of a 
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fruitful tree ’—The reason why mental reformation is of so little 
importance is clearly explained; the jail population in India 
* " is ordinarily divided into two classes of prisou^s ; those who 
“ cannot be reformed and those who do not need reformation/' Then 
follows the further elucidation that the latter class are ** those who 
perhaps in sudden passion, or from some irresistible temptation, 

. “ or prising necessity, or in complianco with respected custom, a^ 
“ in infanticide or theft, have committed one solitary offence 
“ against person or property/' 

Does this mean that professional thieves of cattle or other 
property, thieve only once ? If not, the words refute themselves, 
Pegasus here has got free his wings, and whither does he take us^ 
“ In Europe a pathological disorder has to be dealt with, 

" the corruptions inseparable from an advanced civilisation ; 

in India, remedies have to bo applied to a physiological distur- 
" bance, the criminality which is spontaneous and inevitable in a 
“ certain stage pf social growth/' 

Wc quite believe, as was said once before the bench on a memo¬ 
rable occasion, that there is ^only one pen in the Punjab that could 
write like this’. But what does it mean ? Balance the terms 
intended to be inter-antithetic, and what do we get ?—a ‘ patholo¬ 
gical disorder', and a ‘physiological disturbance ;' is not the latter 
a disorder, and so far as it is a disturbance of the natural functions 
of the * corpus publicum* is it not a morbid or pathological disorder. 
‘Corruptions inseparable,' * criminality spontaneous and inevitable / 
‘advanced civilization,’ * social growth,’ are they not couples expres¬ 
sing the same idea in many and different words, yet at the ffrst 
reading, they are likely to cheat the reader into the idea that the 
distinction is real as the expressions are ambiguous. Ko doubt 
the good Homer nods at times. 

Again, it is hardly fair for a GovtJrnment report to mention, 
in a*dcprecatory way, that convicts very often rejoin their friends 
on releas*e without the loss of social reputation, so long as Govern¬ 
ment action in such cases toward securing the social recognition 
of the offence, is not all that it might be. So, long as perjurers^ 
adulterers, and other persons guilty of supposed ‘solitary offences* 
find no token, after release, of recognition at the hands of Govern¬ 
ment officials of the reality and heinousness of their dereliction ; 
and worse than this, so long as officials found guilty of brit)ery, 
partiality, or the like, and imprisoned in consequence regain, if not 
their former official position, yet a lower one in Kiovernment em¬ 
ploy ; in one word, so long as Government with a negative action 
of its left hand undoes, nr partly undoes, the positive action of its 
right hand, what wonder is it that jaatives with centuries of moral 
obliquity to stamp their hereditary faculties with folly and vice, 
should fail at times to recognise the verdicts of tribunals whose 
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procedure and principles they can but inperfectly understand. In 
the present fierce competition for Government employ, it is hut 
common-sense as well as justice to enforce, as a rule having no ex¬ 
ception, that ^ Government official once imprisoned for any ofiPence 
whatever should under no circumstances be allowed to re-enter 
Ggjrernment service. A partial recognition of this necessity is 
^ound in the practice of gazetting offenders with a view to prevent 
their being re-employed ; but instances where this precailfion has 
been dispensed with, and where offenders have again obtained 
service, are neither few nor far to seek. 

I'lie question of religious teaching is dealt with at some length 
and the result'arrived at is, that Christianity cannot be taught; 
that Hindu and Muhammadan teaching are undesirable, and 
that moral teaching dissociated from theology is impracticable. 
The reason given against the hrst is, that Government teaching 
Christianity would violate the principles of neutrality which from 
the first it has sot before itself in ruling India. There is, however, 
something to be said against this ; the 'neutrality* considered of 
such vital importance is the right, we presume, of free subjects as 
such, but when the subject is convicted of a criminal offence 
can his right to his own religion be said to remain intact ? 
We know of no argument to show that it does. If by 
teaching him Christianity we can reform him morally and socially, 
there seems no reason in the world why we should not, as well as 
teaching him the elevating mysteries of addition and subtraction. 
Whether or not, under such circumstances, the dogmatic teaching 
of Christian doctrine would be successful and effective is another 
matter, but let not one be confounded with the other. If a State 
professedly Christian does not believe in the practical and work¬ 
ing power of Christian truth to make thieves honest, and adul¬ 
terers pure, then let it say so boldly and decisively, but let it not 
flatter itself and tickle the ears of its subjects by parading, «and 
ostentatiously guarding a principle which is for the* purpose 
transported beyond its proper sphere. But to return. On page 
49 of the summary of the report, we read:— 

" Hard labour, which is almost invariably awarded in the case 
“ of long-term prisoners, is very often not given as a part of the 
sentence of short-term convicts, though these ordinarily include 
the professional offenders whose residence in jail it is desirable 
“ to make so unpleasant as prevent their return.” 

This, which cbming where it does, fits in with one of the writer’s 
theories, hardly corresponds with the facts. It would •primd 
facie be doubtful to any one knowing thci average mental calibre 
of European magistrates in this country whether any large 
proportion of offenders got off so easily, and on referring to the 
appendix we fivd that they do not. While 2,747 persons imprison- 
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ed for one month got hard labour (the name is not autliorised by 
Penal Code) only 4*57 were incarcerated without it, and while 
in the six months class 6,000 were subject to rigorous, only 176 
enjoyed immunity from penal toll. The longer teftns of course 
show an even smaller proportion of the latter. If the sentences 
of European magistrates were given separately, the results wo|ild 
probably be even more decided ; but as it is, the proposition abovea^ 
* quoted % hardly corroborated by the official figures. We do not, 
indeed, place much reliance on such figures where there is any 
close comparison, but here there can be no mistake. It is an 
error wide of the mark to say that h.ny large number of convicts 
suffer simple impiisonment, and it is practically hurtful as likely 
to mislead. What is wanted is to make the whole system of 
jail discipline more rigorous; the ‘ hard labour' spoken of, really 
hard ; and any negligence or laziness on the part of prisoners in 
performing it should be habitually punished by the lash—the 
only thing feared by the convict. 

We have no\V noticed some of the more salient points of Sir 
Henry Davies' government—but only some. Want of space 
forbids to dwell on the steady progress in civil and criminal 
judicial administration ; the interest shown by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in miscellaneous matters affecting the welfare of the 
province; the attitude of the Government as regards usury 
and the relations of the zemindar and banya. These, and 
many other matters of interest remain necessarily undisciis- 
sod. Were we to discuss them we should certainly- have to 
record our dissent from some views officially expressed in the 
reports under notice ; but we are able, nevertheless, to congratulate 
the retiring Lieutenant-Governor on the general results of his rule. 
Reserved, almost cold in his personal manner, Sir Henry Davies 
has yet, throughout his administration, been able to command 
the respect of all classes, official and non-official, so far as it can 
be coinifiaiided by a calm vigorous judgment; a temperate and 
well-weighed procedure; a constant aud regulated attention to 
all matters coming before him. His distribution of patronage 
is generally admitted to have beou fair; his choice of men has 
been just; and he has shown a consideration for officers under 
him which goes far in making their services loyal and willing. 
Following immediately after men whose lot feU in times which, 
if they demanded great qualities, also gave great opportunities 
for displaying them; he became prominent ii*quieter scenes, 
among more common events. Yet, * Peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war|; and, among those who have gained their 
laurels in the toga and hot in arms^ no unworthy place will be given 
to the chief actor in the last six years of Punjab Rule. 

A PUNJABI.. 



JlRT. lU—THE BENARES RIOTS OF 1809 - 1811 . 

T he years 1809 and 1810 are two of the most remarkable 
ill the local history of Benares, and the events of those two 
.«^ears, apart from their historic interest, present the curious 
p.sychological study of a popular mind, inoculated with ric-t-virus, 
sliding by rapid but not violent, transition through the three 
stages of religious, social and political agitatioja. 

In October 1809 the city of Benares was on a sudden swept 
by a gust of animosity resulting in the very serious outbreak 
known in the records* as “the Lit Bhairo riots.” But more 
remarkable than this riot itself was its after result. The 
popular mind seemed to have been thoroughly poisoned. Every 
one was agog for tumult and mischief. Any pretext for agita¬ 
tion served to stir the city to its depths. The original disturb¬ 
ance marked only by shocking religious outrages had completely 
subsided in June 1810. But the last of the correspondence 
regarding it leads the reader Avithout a break into a lengthier 
series of letters regarding a new source of trouble—a singular feud 
that had sprung up between the military and the police. The 
result was a long succession of petty affrays, but also a fortunate 
diversion of popular attention from religious matters. The sepoys 
carried on a guerilla warfare in the streets of the city against the 
police, and in cither body Hindus and Mussulmans were indiscrimi¬ 
nately mingled. Towards the end of the year this curious embroil¬ 
ment subsided and a partial reorganisation of the city police 
(effected in October), may be said to close the second episodo 
of this eventful year. Before, however, the city had thoroughly 
tjuieted down, t)ie House Ta? Regulation (XV. of 1810) had been 
extended to Benares, and from the ashes of the sepoy-pplice 
agitation, the phoooix of riot rose in all its original strength ami 
the year closed, as it had opened, in popular tumult. And so 
it came about that the 10th of January 1811 found Benares, as 
the 1st of January 1810 had found it, seething with clamorous 
mobs and troops holding the city. 


When Aurungzel)c, bent on humiliating the Hindus to the 
utmost, threAV dgwn temples and in their place erected mosques, he 
built upon the i^iiiis of the old Bisheshwar fane, a Mussulman 
place of Avorship. Under his successors, however, the Hindus built 
another temple to BisheshAvar a.s near as possible to the original 
site, and thus it has come about that there stand in Benares, wall 


* /riiy Kvcyids yf the lieuares Collcctorate. 
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to wail, tbo Muhommedan mosque and the Hindu te.mpJe—a fruit* 
fal source of ill-wiJl between the rival religions. In 1809 this 
ill-will culminated in a sudden outbreak of r^igious fury. 
The crisis lasted only three days, but for that time there was 
hourly imminent the wholesale massacre of the Mahommedan 
population. The admirable conduct of the. troops and the extra¬ 
ordinary exertions of Mr. W. W. Bird (acting as city magistrate), * 
hlone avft-ted a most shocking catastrophe. 

The Mahommedans concerned were of the lowest order, butcher.*) 
and weavers. Among the Hindus were many of rank and influ¬ 
ence. The Rajputs to a man, great and small, mixed eagerly in the 
m^lde and were prominent in it, with one .exception however, 
Bissumbher Pandit. On neither side were there men of the very 
liighcst position; the Raja of Benares and the family of Mirza 
Jewan Bukht were alike thanked by Government for withholding 
their countenance to the rioters. As regards the religious classes, 
it is noteworthy that the higher Brahmins took no part in the 
riot. They expressed throughout a dignified and seemly grief 
and listened to reason when the magistrate asked their assist¬ 
ance to quell the excitement. It was a Brahmin who saved 
from death the child of the murdered Mutwali of the mosejuc. 
The lower religious classes of Gosains, however, behaved through¬ 
out with obstinate fanaticism, headed the mob in their atro¬ 
cities, murdered, robbed and burned with their own hands, and 
opposed from first to last the restoration of order. 

The following account of this outbreak is compiled from the 
records of the Benares Collectorate; but before entering on the 
harrative, I give from Mr. Sherring^s work on Benares, an account 
of the famous “ Lat of Shiva ” as it is at present, together with 
a few notes on the Bisheshwar temple, the Kapilmochau tank and 
Gyanbaffi mosque, the three sacred plades most prominent in the 

riots described in this article. 

% 

“ To the north of iho ro.ad leading from the Rajghat Fort to the canton- 
moots, at the distance of from three-quarters of a mile to a mile from the 
funner place, is the Kapilmochau tank. J t is also called Bhairo lia TeUao^ 
or the tank of Ehairo. On the iiigb ground to the north of the tank stands 
a pillar from 7 to 8 feet in height, and three in thickness, situated in the 
midst of a slightly elevated stone chahutra or platform. • * • 

** This is the Lat or pillar of Shiva.* It is the representative of an auc\pnt 
pillar which formerly stood on this spot and was thrown down by the 
Mahommedans in a struggle between them and the Hindus some sixty years 
ago. There is some ground for supposing that the present filllar is a frag¬ 
ment of the ancient ono t and that it very likely bears a portion of the carv- 

* It is worth noting thfit this Bliairo.” 
pillar is never once in the Records, f There are grounds also for snp- 
not even by the Hindus in their me- postug tli.at the remainder of the Lat 
iiiori.'d, SCO later, called “ the Ldt of was buried close by. Such at any 
Shiva." It is always “the Lat of rate, was the suggestion of the mk- 
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ing known to have been on the original cohitnu.* The pillar w<afl once 
eituated in the enclosure of a Hindu temple : but that ruthless monarch d(\v 
troyed the temple, and in its place erected a mosque, leaving the curiously 
carved pillar, ALher as an ornament to the grounds, or under a wliolesome 
dread of provoking to too great a pitch the indignation of bis Hindu sub* 
jects.t * • * 

^'ke Hiiidue, however, continued to pay divine homage to the pillar, 
* which altltough repugnant to the feelings of the Mahotueduus, was never¬ 
theless endured by them, especially as they were permitted tc^eceive a 
portion of tlie olf^erings. * * * 

The natives say, that after the furious collision between those two great 
sections of the people in the city, the pillar was removed to the bank of 
the Gauges and thrown into the l*iver.”J * * * 

• 

Mr. Sherring tlioo goes on to give an account of tbo disturbance 
which, as it does not coincide with the narrative of the records, 
I have omitted. Mr.^Sherring supposes the riots to have occurred 
during, or soon after the Mohurrum in February ; whereas it will bo 
seen they took place in October, there being then no Mussulman 
festival in progress. The Hindu Dewali occurred^ however, imme¬ 
diately after the first disturbance. Mr. Sherring then continues— 

The Lat was in all likelihood destroyed by dre, the action of wliich on 
sandstone soon causes it to crumble to pieces. As there is strong reason for 
believing that this was one of Asoka’s pillars, it would be exceedingly iuteroat- 
iug to inspect the remaining fragmeiit, which we may reasonably siipi>ose 
to belong to the original column, aud in that case to possess a poitiou of an 
ii)scri|iiiou suflicient to certify its connexion with Asokn, or with the Guptas, 
or with some other monarch by whom the column was erected. * ♦ * 

It is important in our present investigation, to know that the pillar once 
stood in proximity to a temple, or in its court-yard ; tlie tem|>le was des¬ 
troyed by Aurungzebe, aud on its site, a mosque was erected, the court-yard 
of which' enclosed the pillar. On examining the terrace where the JAt 
stands, we see quite distinctly that the upper portion has beeu thrown u]) 
in modern times, and that the ancient level of the ground was sonic six or 
eight feet lower than what it now is. * * * lu this case the length of the 
existing fragment would not less than from 14 to 16 feet.’' 

Bhairo, or Bhaironath, is at this day worshipped in temples* 
He is the deified Kotwal of Benares, and the gods and saints 
whose shrines abound on the Panch Kosi road are his constables. 
His baton, Ddndftan (dantfa, a stick) shares divine honors with 

gistrate to the Brahmins who, in all 40 feet high. See, however, the me- 
other points connected with the re- morial. 

purification of the *i)illar, acted upon t Aurungzebe, it may be suggest- 
his advice. If the Lit was really ed, left the pillar standing because he 
\ml ied at all, the jjlace would prc'iably considered it (as did all the oiher 
befound eithornear the preseutstump Mahomedans) to be the work uf 
dr on the original site, which, when Feroze Shah. 

all the disturbances were suppressed, t The Gauges, as Air. Sherring in 
was formally purified aud re-couse- another place observes, was half a 
crated. * mile distant, and this was therefore 

• Rlspwhere Mr. Sherring surmises improbable, 
that the original pillar was about 
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^^airo; for while the Kotwal takes his ease this intelligent cudgel 
looks after the budmaalies of the city of its own accord, and beats 
those found committing such crimes as are properly cognizable 
by the police. 

The following is also from Mr. Sherring’s work 

“The Hindus had a tradition,” writes the Kev. William Buyers in his 
liecollectiarM of Northern India, “ that the pillar was gradually sinking ; it hav¬ 
ing, according to report, been once twice its present height, and it was also 
prophesied, that when its top should become level with the ground all nations 
should be of one caste. The throwing down^ therefore, of this pillar was 
regarded as most ominous and dangerous to Hinduism. * * * 

1 he whole Hindu population, headed by the Brabqins ahd devotees, rose 
in fury on the Mussulmans and attacked them with every sort of weapon 
within their reach. One mosque was pulled down, and they determined 
to destroy every other in the city; but the civil authorities, with all the 
military force that could be collected, interposed, and by putting guar^ to 
defend the mosques, succeeded in saving them. In the early part of (he 
quarrel the Mussulmans, in order to be revenged on the Hindus for the 
defeat they had sustained, had taken a cow, and killed it on one of the 
holiest ghats, and mingled its blood with the sacred water of the Qanga. 
This act of double sacrilege was looked on by the Brahmins as having 
destroyed the sneredness of the holy place, if not of the whole city, so that 
salvation in future might not be .attainable by pilgrimage to Benares. They 
were, therefore, all in the greatest affliction; and Brahmins in the city, many 
thousands in number, went down in deep sorrow to the river side, naked 
and fasting with ashes on their heads. Bnt the British functionaries went 
to them, expressed their sorrow for the distress in which they saw them, 
and reasoned with them on the absurdity of punishing themselves for an 
act in which they had no share, and which they had done all they conid to 
prevent or avenge. This prevailed, and after much bitter weeping, it was 
nesolved that Ganga was Ganga still ; Mr. Bird (the chief English official in 
Benares)* who w<as one of the ambasadors on this occasion, said that the 
scene was very impressive, and even awful. “ The gaunt, squalid figures of 
the devotees, their visible and, apparently, unaffected anguish and dismay, 
the scyeama and outcries of the women who surrounded them, and the great 
numbers thus assembled, altogether constituted a spectacle of woe such as 
few citiA but Benjires could supply.” 

In the weavers’ quarter of the city, and chief among the Jula- 
bars, lived two brothers Dost and Fatteh Mahomed. These per¬ 
sons exercised within their mahals undisputed authority over 
every one of their community, and gave the final decision in all 
questions of common interest. No general assembly could be 
convened but in their name, singly or conjointly, apd they presided 
in-person at every consultation of importance. Now, among the 
Hindus scattered here and there in the midst of this large 
Mahommedan fraternity, “ was a Nagar, by name Mttohu Rai’" who 


* Mr. Bird was officiating fbr the access to the records. The last sen- 
magistrate. This outline of the events teuce is, moreover, quoted from a 
of 1800 is so generally correct that letter which does not now exist in 
Mr. Buyers must, 1 think, have had the recofds. « 
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fell ill, and Icaruint; in a vision that his ailmont was the work of a 
hhut, vowed to Hatiuman that if ho foiled the evil spirit, fiis 
dwelling of tjeud under the ipipal tree by the Bisheshwar temple 
should be changed to one of stone. The Nagar got well, and in 
discharge of his vow, collected materials to erect a stone wall 
relund the idol. The site, however, was a portion of the long- 
contested ground common to the mosque of Auriingzeb|^ and ih.e 
Bisheshwar temple, and the Mahommedans taking umbrage at the 
innovation, warned the Nagar to desist from his pious work, pro¬ 
mising, however, to hold a meeting for the drawing up of a formal 
remonstrance jfor presentation to the authorities,with whom should 
rest the final decision between the Nagar and themselves. Madliu 
Rai accordingly desisted, and on the evening of October 10th, 
Dost Mahomed went down in person to the Kotwal, and explaining 
what had been done, obtained that functionary’s assent to a 
punchayat of the julahars at the Gyanbaffi mosque next day. 
Early in the morning it became evident to the residents of the 
weavers’ quarter that a great event was pending, for a notice, 
emanating from Dost Mahomed, was in circulation convening a 
general assembly at the Imdmh&rah in question.* As evening drew 
in, word went round that there would be no prayers at sunset in 
any of the mosques in the neighbourhood, and that those who wished 
to pray should repair to the mosque within the old Bisheshwar en¬ 
closure. The result was a most unusual muster of the faithful 
at prayer. The disputed ground was crowded with Musalraans 
who filled not only the space strictly attached to their mosque, 
but all the terrace of the Lat of Bhairo and the precincts of 
the Bisheshwar. Nor when the prayers were over did the crowd 
disperse. Perhaps Dost Mahomed had given the hint, or perhaps 
it was spontaneous enthusiasm, but anyhow the Mahommedans 
set to work to pollute the'Lat and such of its surroundings asf they 
knew to be held sacred by the Hindus. The pedestal on * which 
Hanuman was seated was tilted over, the tulsi tree fiard by was 
pulled up, and the great Lit itself was beaten with shoes. The 
gravity of the mischief .they had committed does not seem to 
have suggested itself to the mob, for after hanging about the 
mosqtm till a late hour they quietly dispersed, having meanwhile 
settled the real business of the evening (the discussion as to 
the Nagar’s wall), by a resolution to present a remonstrance 
against the ecectioa next d.''y. All this while, however, there had 
been three £5ndu spectators of the sacrilege, the Jogi who had 
charge of the tulsi tree, the Jogi of the Lat, and the Nagar devotee 
of Hanuman; and while the Mahommedans were still wandering 
about the sacred premises, these three had fied in horror into the 

* This, was the place of worship built by Auruugzebe ou the ruius of 

the old Bisheshwar. 
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city, The news soon spread, and before daybreak the whole Hindu 
oommunity had heard of the sacrilege. At early dawn a crowd 
began to assemble at the Lat. The acting magistrate * on receiving 
the news, at once proceeded to the spot and persuaddU the Hindus 
already there to disperse. Apprehending, however, a re-assembling 
of tile angry mob, he obtained from the General commanding tlie 
division, two companies of sepoys for the protection of the Mahom- ^ 
medan paces of worship. By noon his apprehensions were realis¬ 
ed, for the Hindus were again assembling in large numbers. The 
restlessness that now began to pervade the whole city warned 
Dost Mahomed of coming danger. News came in that a crowd 
of Rajputs were* on their way to the L&t^ and soon after a 
messenger arrived to say that the Hindus had attacked and 
polluted the linambarah of Aurungzebe. He accordingly convened 
a meeting of the leading Cho\^dries of the Julahars at the Chand 
Rahmat Ghazi mosque, and soon afterwards a general assembly 
of the Mahommedans at “ Summigh Khel.” The pretext for these 
meetings was ilhe drawing up of the remonstrance against the 
Nagar's stone wall, but the real motive was the arrangement 
of measures of self-defence against the time when the Hindus 
should retaliate. The word went round, and soon not a Mussal- 
mau was left in the weavers" quarter. They poured out to the 
Summigh Khcl, and the meeting was excited and enthusiastic. 
With their numbers their courage increased, and at length it was 
resolved by' acclamation to anticipate the retaliation of the 
Hindus by a supreme outrage—nothing less than the sacking of 
the Bisheshwar temple ! Of all the temples of Benares that of 

* Bisheshwar or Shiva was, and is, the most honoured, for Bisheshwar 
is the king of the gods. 

The idea was a line one in its audacity, but had it been success¬ 
fully carried out, Benares would have been given up to slaughter, 
and Jiistory have recorded a most terrible religious convulsion. 
The utter«annihilation of the Musalmans, their families and places 
of worship, would hardly, so said the Hindus, have been an adequate 
compensation for such an insult to Bisheshwar. The design, how¬ 
ever, failed. At first the rumour that the Julahars were marching oa 
the temple was not credited. It seemed too extravagant for belief. 
But as messenger after messenger came in to say that they had 
met, marching through Tallia Nalla in the direction of the gscat 
temple, bodies of Mahommedans, armed, with standards hoisted, 
striking their breasts and shouting their cry of “ HtLsan, Husain,” 
the crowd of Hindus at the L4t awoke to the danger. The news 
meanwhile had flashed through the city, and from all the bazars 

came Rajputs running arms in hand, and Brahmins trooping 

» - - - - 

* * Mr. W. Bird.' The Magistrate was Mr. Watson, absent at the time 

iu Calcutta. t 
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behind with cries of distress and invocations to Shiva. All stens 
were directed to the threatened temple. At Qayeghat the tvro 
streams met. and at once without a word of parley, the conflict 
began. Both sides were well armed with matchlocks, swords and 
spears, and had the battle-field been an open space instead of a 
narrow passage, the whole Julahar crowd would assuredly have 
been destroyed. The precincts of the temple were choked with 
clamorous Hindus, and every avenue to the shriue of BlSlieshwar 
was closely packed with armed Rajputs. Dost Mahomed, however, 
led his army* to the attack, hut against solid walls of men better 
armed than themselves, the Julahars had no chance, and when 
he saw their fro'nt-rank beaten back at every point he gave the word 
for a rapid retreat, and the Mahommedan crowd leaving eighty of 
their number dead, suddenly melted away. Expecting their return 
the Hindus remained in battle array, but Dost Maliomed had 
other plans, and while the crowds round the Bisheshwar were 
increasing, the Julahars were retracing their steps at full speed to 
the Ldt. 

Here, meanwhile, exciting events had been in progress. Hindus 
and Musalmans had each in turn desecrated the holy places. 
The latter had pulled the tiled roof ofl from the Hanunian and 
scattered over the terrace the idols that had stood under the 
pipail tree. The Hindus had retorted by pelting with shoes 
the Hnji who was reading the Koran and by tearing up his book. 
But the police were in force. Mr. Bird himself was on the spot and 
with him w'as an escort of regulars. Comparatively, therefore, the 
peace had been preserved, but every minute the crowds had been 
increasing, arms began to be brandished, and the vociferous in- ’ 
terchange of imprecations and abuse filled the sacre<l precincts 
with uproar. Just at this juncture had come the news of the 
inarch of the Julahars on the Bisheshwar, and almost to a man the 
Hindus had fled to the threatened shrine. The Musalmans had 
streamed out with them, and Mr. Bird to look after boCh parties, 
had despatched the regulars and the Hindus of the police force to 
the defence of the Bisheshwar. The Lat was therefoie deserted. 
Except some Mahommedan policemen not a soul was there. 

The attack on the Bisheshwar had now been made and foiled, 
and the Mahommedan army, returning as it happened by another 
rodte to that takfen by the crowds rushing to the Bisheshwar, 
arrived at the Ldt—and found it defenceless. They at once pro¬ 
ceeded to misciMef. A cow \.as dragged out from a neighbouring 
house aud killed at the foot of the pillar. Its blood was taken 
into every corner, till all the sacred place was splashed with it, and 
then the carcase was flung, with shouts of exultation, into the holy 


There w^re seven or eight thousand Julahars at his command. 
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tenk of Bhairo. Firewood was heaped round the Ldt and lighted, 
TO destroy no doubt the metal appendages of the pillar; and finally 
amidst cries of triumph, the Lat itself was overthrown, shattering 
in its fall into many pieces! This accommplishlll, the crowd 
rapidly dispersed. Long before this a few Hindus who had 
turned back when the majority of their brethren fied to saye 
the Bisbeshwar, had carried the news of what was going on into ' 
the city. And so for the second time, on this eventful day the 
whole place was absolutely deserted. Mr. Bird was among the 
first to hear of the sacrilege, and returning in hot haste from the 
Bisheshwar, arrived at the Lat to find himself the only person on 
the scene of the outrage. Nor though ho wajted 'until late into 
the night, did any crowd return. The Hindus from horror of the 
sacrilege would not visit the defiled spot; they remained surging 
round the Bisheshwar. The Mahoramedans terrified at the tempest 
they had now raised were awaiting an attack in their own quarter, 
A strong guaid was placed at the Lat all night, but morning came 
without anything occurring to disturb the peace. 

The story now changes from Dost Mahomed the Julahar to 
Rattan Singh, Rajput. From this point to the murderous finale 
the weaver brothers do not figure again. I’he Mahomraedans had 
had their hour of triumph and were now cowering in their houses 
before the tumult they had so wantonly excited. 

The city, however, iiad not slept all night. The bells of all 
the temples had been ringing from sunset to dawn. The bazars 
were, many of them, as full of life as if the sun were shining. 
Tiie houses were all alight, and the constant hurrying to and fro 
’ of people, the unusual number of the police, and the occasional 
passage of a body of regulars, combined to form a scene of strange 
excitement. In the Rajput quarter, at the houses of Rattan Singh, 
Mannear Singh, Sheodial Singh and (Xitar Singh, secret meetings 
were* held, and there, as well as in some of the temples, an oath 
was admtt)istcred to the Hindus to avenge their outraged gods. It 
had so happened that, some weeks before this, a butcher had killed 
a cow in the sight of Rattan Singh, who ever since had been brood¬ 
ing over the deed, and long before the outrage on the Lit had 
given the Hindus good reason for their wrath, had been trying to 
excite his caste fellows to active indignation. The outrage on the 
Lit came in therefore most opportunely for his purpose. The day 
broke, and as hours passed, it almost seemed as if in the stir of 
the preceding night the wrath of the Hindus 4iad effervesced. 
But about noon, just when the cily should have been seeking its 
siesta, there \vas a sudden call to arms, and as if from the earth a 
vast throng of armed Rnjputs, some thousands strong, poured 
out, and led by Rattan Singh and Mannear Singh, took their 
way to the Lit. Behind and mixed up with them \yere hundreds 
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of Qosains, screaming out invocations to the god, and by theif 
cries and gestures exciting the armed crowd to a frenzy of fana> 
tical rage. M headlong speed the avengers traversed the inter¬ 
vening streets and soon arrived at the outraged Lat now lying in 
fragments on the ground and splashed with cow’s blood. The 
mgsque of Aurungzebe was soon in flames. Every Mahommedan 
found lurking within its precincts was put to the sword, and his, 
body thrown into the blazing pile. A bog was brought i?f; killed 
at the pulpit, and its blood sprinkled over the corpses and ashes.* 
Meanwhile the passage of the Rajputs and Gosains through the 
streets had filled the city with fanatical excitment, and from 
end to end Ben'ares ^as given up to pillage and slaughter. The 
people had slipped from the control of the authorities, and Mr. 
Bird finding his handful of regulars useless against the armed 
multitude, withdrew them to follow Rattan Singh, and his Rajput 
force, and to save, if possible, other places of Mahommedan 
worship. Those rioters though they had wreaked their vengeance, 
were still on the spot gloating over their havoc when the magis¬ 
trate arrived. This moment was the most critical of the riots. 

Prominent among the Rajputs was Mannear Singh, the chief 
man in the whole Furil Mohullah and, obedient to his least 
hint, were mobbed round him all the Rajputs of Benares, armed 
to the teeth and intoxicated with religious enthusiasm. A word 
from Mannear Singh and the next minute would have seen the 
magistrate and all his regulars added to the list of dead. 

Mr. Bird knew this, and feeling that the presence of the 
sepoys would irritate the rioters while their number would excite 
only contempt, entered the sacred place alone, and called on ' 
Mannear Singh to come down from the terrace. The Rajput 
obeyed. Mr. Bird ordered him to disperse his force, and without 
a moment’s hesitation Munnear Singh gave the order,! There 
was soon not a Rajput in the place. The conduct of Mannear 
Singh, wrote Mr. Bird, “ preserved the life of every Inan with 
me.” 

Once however out of sight of the representative of Government 
the Rajput recovered himself and gave the order to make for 

♦ The memorial of the Masalmans his father’s corpse was lying, and a 
(seOkp. 112) gives a fairly accurate ac- Gosain struck at him with a sword, 
count of the condition of the city at The lad held out his hands to ward 
this time, but re^rs only incidentally off the blow, and fell on his father’s 
to the following tbuchiug episode of corpse severely wounded. Before the 
the murderous attack on themosque : blow could be repeated, a Brahmin 
While hunting about for victims in rushed forward and catching up the 
the precincts of the mosque, a child young Mosalman in his arms, defied 
some 11 years of .nge, the son of the the murderers to harm him. Even- 
Matwali of the mosque, was dragged tnally the child was given up by its 
out from his hvdiug place to where protector to the Magistrate. 
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the Dnrgah of Fatima • and the Prince’s tomb f on the other side 
« the city. Thither Mr. Bird pursued them. The Rajputs, 
when hefirrived, were already at work breaking up the tombs round 
the Dnrgah, but the order was given to the se^ys to fire in 
the air. The rioters upon this withdrew, but after a few momenta* 
hesitation rushed forward again. A second volley was fir^d, 
and this time, whether by accident or not, the leading Rajput ' 
was kill^. The advance was again checked, but the uproar became 
tremendous. At this critical moment there came quite unexpectedly 
on the scene a company of regulars. After a second consultation 
Rattan Singh gave the order for a retreat, and the rioters withdrew 
taking the corpse with them. The reiiiforceqient" of troops that 
had so opportunely arrived was a strong one, so leaving an adequate 
guard at the Durgnh, the magistrate divided the remainder, and 
sending Major Leslie into the city by one route entered himself by 
the other. The whole of Benares he wrote “ was in the most dread¬ 
ful uproar and confusion. The temples were shut and multitudes of 
armed Hindus ^ere assembled in every quarter directing their rage 
chiefly against the lives and property of the weavers and butchers. 
The Gosaines were busy dilapidating the Gyanbafi Musjid and 
had set fire to it. Several bazaars were in flames, and the whole 
quarter of the Julahars was a scene of plunder and violence.” 
Parties of troops were soon, however, scouring all the streets, and 
in two hours all the people were driven within doors or on to the 
sands of the river. But by this time some fifty Musjids had been 
destroyed, and from the streets were gathered in, dead and wounded, 
a hundred persons. The number removed by their friends to 
■ escape implication in the riot must have been much larger. 

The night passed tranquilly, and next day in spite of the great 
agitation everywhere prevailing, the rioters could make no head. 
The city was completely in the power* of the largo military force 
now quartered in it. On the 24th Mr. Bird conferred with the 
Brahminsf and with their concurrence opened the Hindu temples. 
The shops then began to be opened and gradually the city resumed, 
its usual appearance. A proclamation ordering the people to 
return to their daily avocations, and threatening with punishment 
the wearing of any weapon in the streets, was issued on the 25th. 

It was universally obeyed and Benares returned to comparative 
peace. For a time the order of Government •directing all tho 
rioters to be tried according to the usual procedure (the verdict 
dependent upon the fatwa of a Mahommedan) reneVed the agita¬ 
tion ; and when, aft^i receipt of the memorials (see later) Govern¬ 
ment directed the magistrate to express to both parties its 

* 'I'he mother of the Imam Hus- Jewan Buklifc, to the memory of their 
sin. father, and held iu the highest venera* 

t Erected by tlie eons of Priuce tiou by the Mahommedaaa, 
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dissatisfaction witli the tone of their respective documents, ne'e 
general uneasiness prevalent became so pronounced, that troops liau 
ajjain to be called in to hold the city. The order insisting on the 
fatwa was however withdrawn, and the disturbance gradually died 
out. For some months, however, guards remained near the chief 
places of worship of either religion, and it was not until June of 
the following year, when the Hindus reconsecrated their outraged 
shrines, that the first riot can be said to have actually con*bluded. 

Such is the narrative of the actual outbreak—the Lat Bhairo 
Riot—but equally interestijjg are some of the subsequent events 
and the correspondence concerning them. 

The festival' of the Diwali came on immediately after the 
cessation of the riots, and it was with the greatest difficulty the 
Gosains could be restrained from attempts to rekindle the smoul¬ 
dering wrath of the Hindus. They obstinately refused to illu¬ 
minate their houses and did their best to persuade others to sulk 
also. The following extract from one of Mr. Bird's letters shows 
the danger that may in any future religious' disturbance be 
expected from the misdemeanour of the lower religious orders. 

“The mohunts, Chitun Qir, Moti Gir,Sheodeo Gir,Eishendial Gir, are the 
siiperiors of an order of Hindus denominated Gosains, and exercise over the 
minds of this class of people a very peculiar kind of influence from the singu¬ 
lar nature of their institutions and habits. The lower orders are peculiarly 
in subjection to the will of their superiors, whose privileges secure them 
a deference and respect, especially in religious mattera, which rank and 
riches alone cannot command. 

19. On the 21st of October, the Gosains in general took no active p.art 
in the disputes at Copaul Mochun between the Julahars and the Bajpoots.. 
The Bisheshwar was threatened with attack, the Lat Bhairo was absolutely 
destroyed, without a single effort on their part to prevent it ; on that day 
the Bajpoots presented the only obstacle to the excesses of the Julahars, 
but on Sunday, the 22nd, wheu^a scheme had been concerted to retaliate 
on the M.ahommedans at large,' for the injuries done to the religion of the 
Hindus the Gosains were foremost in the work of vengeance. It h.tb been 
already stated that I was compelled to quit the city at 11 o'clock,*' to opjiose 
the Rajpoots assembled at the Immamhara ; at this favourable moment 
'the prisoners armed themselves without delay, and collecting the chief peo¬ 
ple of their caste, proceeded with the mob of Gosains to the spot which 
is the site both of the temple of Bisheshwar and the Gyanbafi Musjid. This 
mob soon set Are to the musjid and murdered all the people who were 
attached to it. The prisoners leaving this work to the populace quilted 
the..Bi'<heshwar andjloliowed by multitudes of armed people traversed the 
city to the Churn Fadka, a Hindu place of sanctity on the bank of the 
Ganges ; here they remained assembled until my return to the city at one 
o’clock, when the Jlindus being driven from the musjid, the mnltitude 
quitted the Churn Padka, and collected in the streets and avenues, sur¬ 
rounding the Bisheshwar ; here the prisoners did not remain long, they 
thought it prudent to return home, but the multitude of Oosaiiis who attended 
them, proceeded to carry fire and sword into the diftereut quarters of 
the city until they were finally driven away by the efforts of the military. 

Ou the 23rd qjf that month, the Brahmius and other superior orders of 
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tbp Hindus, who were sitting fasting at the ghfits and who had abstained 
fyotn food since the evening of 20tli, wore with some difficulty persuaded 
by Major Leslie and myself to disperae and take their ordinary nourishment, 
in onler to allay the appreheusiou of the people ; among thase respectable 
meu there were no Oosains or any one who had taken a part in the dis¬ 
turbance. But on the morning of the 24tb, the prisoners assembled with the 
whole body of Gosaius and seating themselves upon the gh&ts, remained 
there in spite of all remonstrance until the agitation occasioned by it threat¬ 
ened a rej^ewal of those horrors from which the city had so recently 
been rescued. 1 was compelled to go in person to remove them. Fur this 
conduct they have not even a tolerable pretext. They collected not like 
the Brahmins on the 23rd from religious principle, but for the purpose 
of obtaining concessions which they were fully conscious nothing less titan 
the danger to be apprehended from their influence and example could ever 
extort at a time when the public authority naturally iooked for support to 
the most respectable of its subjects.” 

Not Iqss striking than the difference of conduct between the 
Gosains and the more respectable Brahmins, was the difference 
between the conduct of the police and that of the military during 
these occurrence^. 

The former divided themselves into two parties, Hindu and 
Musalman, and wherever they were stationed sided with their 
co-religionists against each other instead of combining to preserve 
the peace against all coiners. Thus the Hindus, who were des¬ 
patched from the Lat to help to defend the Bisheshwar, used all 
their authority to excite the people to retaliation on the Miisal- 
mans, and on their way released from the police a number of Hin¬ 
dus who were being taken to the Kotwali for having joined in the 
disturbance ; and when on the 22nd, two Mahommedaus were mur- 
*dered close to the Thanna, the Hindu constables on duty neither 
interfered nor apprehended the murderers. On the other hand, 
the Musalrnans, who had been retained at the Lat and who 
were therefore on guard when their co-religionists returned from 
the lyisuccessful attack on the Bisheshwar temple, not only did 
nothing 1 k> stop the sacrilege that at once commenced, 
but refused subsequently to identify any of those concerned., 
The Kotwal himself was a Musalman, and for his supposed 
complicity with his co-religionists went in danger of his life till he 
resigned his post. 

Tlic soldiers, however, maintained throughout the utmost dis¬ 
cipline, and, whether Hindu or Mahommedan, i^mained true *to 
their trust of guarding the places of worship of either denomi¬ 
nation, acting as effectively against their co-religionists as against 
other disturbers of the peace. 

The problem of punishing the rioters remained to be settled, 
and a very difficult one it proved. The Mahommedans it was true 
had commenced the riot, hut on the other hand the Hindus had 
exacted a very ample retribution. The latter, howew, whoa all 
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was over, considered themselves the injured party, and such wp 
their agitation that the magistrate, Mr. Watson, wrote (Octobar 
SO, 1809). ^**lam convinced that if some satisfaction is not 
afforded to the Hindus, they will be glad at a future period to 
seize a favourable opportunity for completing the destruction of 
the Mabommedan places of worship within the limits of their 
holy city.” 

By the law, as then existing, the sentences passid on the 
offenders would have been dependent on the fatwa of the 
Mabommedan law officers, but as the present trials were some of 
them, those of Mahommedans, who by their law had acted very 
meritoriously in committing the very acts for which they were to 
be tried, and the rest of the prisoners were Hindus in custody for 
killing Muhommedaus and defiling their places of worship, the 
usual procedure, Mr. Bird suggested, was inappropriate. The 
Nizamat Adalat, to whom the point was referred, saw, however, no 
reason for dispensing with the customary fatwa. The acting 
Magistrate again protested : 

“ It cannot escape his Excellency that, although common sense and natural 
justice must view the excesses of both parties as equal oifetices against the 
public peace, the authority of Government and the welfare of the society, 
still the fundumeutal principles of the Mnsalman law are diametrically at 
variance with such a sentiment. That law resting on the assumjjtion of the 
excessive sanctity of the Mabommedan religion and the heresy of all other 
modes of belief, will consider the slightest insult offered by a Hindu to a 
place of Mmsal'iiau worship as a heiuou-s sacrilege and profanation, wnile in 
the greatest outrages committed against any object of Hindu 8u[)erstition, it 
will see nothing but a laudable attempt at the extirpation of idolatry, 

6. On the line of conduct which Government may adopt upon this deli¬ 
cate occasion will depend the future peace "f the city. 'lo the impartiality 
of a Hritish administration equally to attend to the leligious prejudices of 
both jiarties, they look with confidence, hut their mutual rancour towards 
each other may ne collected from the style of the memorials and much more 
from the nature and extent of their respective demands. In this state of 
mutual irritation, the decision of a religious contest by the religion of one 
*of the parties is something more than a matter of form. It cannot but 
appear a total departure from the principles of impartial justice. Govern¬ 
ment can certainly admit of no compromise with its dignity, nor concede the 
slightest point to either party, but equal justice is due to both and they 
appear emitled to claim the adoption of such measures as may be necessary 
foE securing a fair l;rial. The power which (iovernmeut has reserved to itself 
of finally remitting or mitigaiing the punishment in each particular case 
will ameliorate the rigour of the Mabommedan law as it affects the Hindus, 
hut itn operation (will be confined to that sect alone. It does not anticipate 
nor provide for the release of the Musalman aggressors whose crimes in the 
eye of the law are their greatest merit, men whom the expounder of the law 
cannot in his conscience convict, and whom it is impossible, consistently 
with justice, to punish in the teeth of a verdict of acquittal. To administer 
equal justice the punishment of the Hindus must be remitted because the 
caimot be convicted} and thus both classes of criminals escape} 
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.*au(I no atonement is made by either for the common outrage against public 
y authority.** 

Government eventually dispensed with the fatwi^ and the trials 
were conducted by a special court. 

A more delicate problem was the arrangement of mea¬ 
sures to prevent similar collisions in the future, for the«two 
• religi(^s were so closely blended both at the Bisheshwar and^ 
the Kapalrnochan that any separation of the two without the 
total exclusion of one or other was impossible. Mr. Watson (the 
magistrate) suggested the following compromise.* With regard 
to the Bisheshwar site, that the Musalmans should be 
restricted to the mosque and terrace appertaining to it, and the 
Hindus be maintained in the exclusive access to the sacred walk 
round the mosque and the Gyanbafi well. With regard to the 
Kapalrnochan he advised the exclusion of the Musalmans as both 
more easy and more consonant to justice than the exclusion of the 
Hindus. He .wrote The reputed sanctity of the spot in tlie eyes 
of the Hindus would not be lost by its exclusive appropriation to 
Musalman devotion, while the everlasting rancour of the Hindus 
would be kept alive by a sense of the profanation to which their 
holy place was exposed, and a regret at being denied access to it. 
With the Musalmans, on the contrary, no particular sanctity 
attached to the spot. An Eedgah in any other situation would be 
equally an object of resort, and it is only held by the Musalmans 
in peculiar estimation here as it marks the former ascendency of 
of one religion Over the other. When all collision of the two 
sects is obviated at the Bisheshwar mosque and Kapalrnochan 
by the seclusion of the Musalmans at the one and their exclusion 
from the other, I anticipate no ground of dispute from the Mus¬ 
almans retaining entire possession of the minaret mosque called 
by the Hindus Beynee Madhoo and of that at Sheikh Katun Alices 
(or ■'the .Hindu Kurrut Baseysur). The Hindus have long since 
appropriated another temple to the idol to which the former place 
was originally dedicated, and the fountain at the latter which the 
Hindus esteem sacred is an object of devotion to them only one 
day in the year.t 


* la this as in other counsel which 
he gave, Mr. Watson was shown by 
Mr. Bird’s subsequent reasoning to 
take a somewhat inadequate view of 
the state of affairs—P. It. 

t Government had also enquired 
whether any particular spots had 
ever been set apart for the slaughter 
of kine, and Mr. Watson replied— 


** particular spots in the suburbs of 
the city were originally fixed upon 
by Mr. Duncan A>r the slaughter of 
cattle as mentioned in section 88. 
Begulation, XXII. 1795. The re¬ 
striction has in a lapse of years been 
gradually relaxed and cattle are 
sometimes slaughtered, particularly 
for religious aacrificips, within the. city. 
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This extraordinary advice Mr. Bird wisely opposed. Both^ 
Hindus and Musaitnnns had, he said, suiTered so severely that 
neither would again molest the other, and he deprecated the per¬ 
petuation of the memories of the recent collision. This sagacity 
has been vindicated by 60 years of peace between the sects. 
Government adopted his counsels and no alteration whatever was 
jnadle ill the original position of the parties. Permission was 
given to both alike to repair damages, and according to thi/iu re¬ 
spective religious customs each purified their violated altars. The 
Hindus held high ceremonies, and with prayers and Ganges* 
water the fragments of the Lit were restored to their original 
sanctity and reverently buried. The stump was set up on its 
present site, and the veneration paid to the original pillar trans- 
fered to the mutilated relict. 

Meanwhile both Mahommedans and Hindus had drawn up their 
memorials,—remarkable documents which I consider well worthy 
of publication in exfenso. 

The following is the Memorial of the Hindus. It was drawn 
up at the bouse of Bissumber Pandit, j and presented by Kattau 
Singh, Rajput, on November 20th 1809. 

“ We, all the Brahmins, Cuttries and persons of Byse and Soodev 
castes, beg to lay before the English a representation of the past, 
present and future, in order that it may be received with mature 
circumspection and our existence as a people preserved. It 
is this— 

We, every sect of the Hindu persuasion, have emigrated from 
all parts of the country to this place, for our religion tells us that 
Casheejee (Benares) is a spot eminent beyond all others for its reli¬ 
gious purity and a place of worship and adoration. It is here that 


The places selected by Mr. Duncan 
for the purpose on the four sides of 
the city. Cholera Tailaub, Lullapara, 
the old fort and Rewree Tailaub; and 
it is certainly advisable that the re¬ 
striction should now be rigidly en¬ 
forced. An enfringement of the 
Regulation respecting shambles or 
any 'other of the rules laid down 
in Regulation XXII. of 1795, for 
which no specific pb^alt^ is declaied, 
1 should of course consider as a mis¬ 
demeanor punishable by fine and 
imprisonmeut at discretion under 
the general powers vested in the, 
Macistrate. But it would clearly be 
preferable that an express provision 
ahonld be made bJ constitute into a 


niistleraeanor punishable by the Ma- 
istrate the slaughter of cattle for 
eef in any other than the prescrib¬ 
ed places, at least openly and with 
the intention of ofieriug a wanton 
violence to the feelings of the Hin¬ 
dus. If indeed a breach of every 
other rule without a penalty pre¬ 
scribed in Regulation XXII. 1795, 
was expressly declared punishable as a 
misdemeauor it would be attended 
with advantage. A restriction unsup¬ 
ported by an adequate penalty on 
the infringement of it is not easily 
enforced.* 

t H- F. died suddenly in January 
before the trials came on. 
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# according to the Beyds, Poorans and Shastras, the gods liave always 
fixed their residence, and the Hindu inhabitants of the place 
have invariably performed with sincere hearts %oir devotion 
ablution and worship to the four Deymuto (Divinities), viz., Serca 
Bisseysur jeo,J The Ganges, Unpoorna jeo», and Kaul Bjiy- 
roo,* Koolust hum jeo. According to the tenets of the Beyds, 
FooraiH, and Shasters, we Hindus have thus acted from the 
creation and are still fixed in our true faith. 

After the destruction of the power of the Hindu Hajahs a 
Mahommedan Government ruled for many centuries, and this place 
was subject to the Royal Authority at Delhi. ^ Notfe of the Musal- 
man Emperors interfered with our places of worship till the reigi^ 
of Aurungzebe Alumgeer, whose rigid zeal leading him for the 
sake of Ills religon to injure in no slight degree the Hindu places 
of worship ; he began to introduce bis own system by engrafting 
it on the temples of the Hindus. 

When he C 2 fmc to Benares, considering ( as it would seem ) the 
places of our Deymuto as pure and august, he erected a mosque 
on the site of the Temple of Bisseysur. As kings in their divine 
wisdom are mindful of religion, he knew that the supplications of 
those who err are acceptable only from places like these, and ha 
laid the foundation of his mosques on the ruins of many of the 
Hindu temples. As he was a powerful and mighty monarch we 
from necessity submitted with patience. 

The anger of a mendicant retorts upon himself.” 

The Musalmans have now violated our religion. The story is 
this— 

On Monday, the 16th of Cooar, corresponding with the 28th Sha- 
ban 1217 fussily (9th of October 1809), many of the Hindus of 
Benares went to make their offerings al Cuppeeladhara" to the manes 
of their deceased relatives, a duty incumbent on those whom the 
departed have left behind. On that day the Musalmans slaugh¬ 
tered a cow in Mehullah Nangnauth ^ It so happened that ,a 
Luheyra (a worker in Lac) was on the spot; seeing this outrage he 
mentioned it to the Ruttuu Singh Choiidry, who told it to his father. 
Ruttun Singh perceived that in concealing it the Hindu religion 
must be suppressed. Ten or twelve creditable persons went to the 
Kotwal of the city. They did not meet will? the Kotwal of the 
city, and told the story of the slaughter of the cow to the Kotwal's 

* Sind ® contignoua to each other coss from the city. 

near the centre of the city. (6)— Naugnauth. Under the juris- , 

* The Lat of IJhyroo in the sub- diction of the aubordinate Police 
urbs. which has been destro^’ed. ^Chuhootra of Cazee Muudee with- 

[a)—Cuppeeldhara.—^\i\mieA in *in the city. This Mohullah is chiefly 
Perghunnah Cutteyr on the other inh.tbited by Muaalman julahars. 
eide of the BuiuaKullah, about three * 
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Mooisuddee who wrote to the Thtanawallah, and the person whd^ 
slaughtered the cow was apprehended. The Kotwal released him, 
expressed disp/sasure at the persons who made the complaint and 
paid it no attention. We determined amongst ourselves that, as 
the court was then closed, a petition shotild be presented to the 
^UiMoor after the Bij_jaee Dussmee and Burrup Millaup, which 
happened on Thursday, 26th of Cooar, corresponding wiJh 9th 
Kumzaun 1217 (19th October 1809) were passed. On the day 
following, namely, Friday, the 27th (20th October), the suffeed 
bafs (weavers), at the instigation of the principal Musalraans, 
assembling in ,a body went to the Mt of Bhyroonauth jee 
made a disturbance; beat the Jogees of the Ldt, rooted out a 
chowra (stand) which contained a Toolsee tree as also the idol 
of Hunooman, &c., defiled the whole of the place and committed 
outrages, which it is highly indecorous consistent with our 
religion to mention. After these improprieties had been com¬ 
mitted they returned to their homes. In the evening several 
Hindus went according to their usual custom to pay their devo¬ 
tions at the place and saw that the whole was filth, that the 
idols were broken and the place of worship entirely spoilt. They 
asked the Jogees who were there, who had spoilt the place f 
The Jogees related circumstantially what had passed. The Hindu 
overwhelmed with grief, distracted with astonishment, and pained 
to the quick, returned back. On reaching home they deliberated 
thus among themselves. We were seeking justice for the 
slaughter of a cow : this other flower has blown." 

It was then night, and they rose and exclaimed ** Doohaye” in ■ 
every Mohullah. They poured forth their complaint and vocifer¬ 
ated. “Oh! Hindus,in this way have the Musalmans been before¬ 
hand in oppression, but every. Hindu who is true to his faith unite 
in the morning surround the Lat of Bhyroojee and sec the violence 
which the Musalmans have done.” On the morning of Saturday, 
the 28th Cooar (21st of October), the Hindus accordingly began 
tef assemble and met to the number of two or three hundred with 
grief and lamentation. On receiving intelligence of this the 
Kotwal came on horseback to the spot with 200 Chuprassies 
and Sawars and required the Hindus to disperse. Fearful of 
their, honour many of thorn took their way to the city, and the 
Kotwal took his seat on the Chubhootra at the Lftt and sent 
word for a few of the Hindus to come to him, and that he would 
hear what they had to represent. They obeyed tlie order of the 
. Hakim, and Ruttnn Singh Choudry and others, altogether four pei- 
sors, went to the Kotwal, who without making any enquiries took 
them yi'dh him to the Thanah ai Cazee Miindree and heat them. 

As thousands of Musalmans were assembled in the Imainbarm, 
and ’the Hindfis, with exception of Kutluu Singh, &c., to the 
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nuifibcr of two hundred remained, they began to pelt each other. 
In* this mutual attack part of tlie Jauly of the Iinambarra was 
brokeu and our Deyinuto (Divinities) received some ii^ury. The 
Kotwai on hearing this immediately came to the spot, gave notice 
by proclamation that not a man of the Hindus should remain, 
turned out the chupraasies, posted a guard of Musalman peons,* 
and gave to be understood that the Musalmaus were going to 
the temple of Bisseysur jeo and would commit violence there. 
On hearing this, the Hindus reflecting, that from the former 
neglect, the images of their Deymutto had been broken and rooted 
out, in order that a similar outrage might not be comyiitted at the 
Bisseysur, and injury heaped upon injury, all at once ran off and 
reached the Bisseysur. The Musalmans flnding the pince clear 
were glad to avail themselve.s of the opportunity it aflbrded. At 
this period Zeynuo, a mockee (shoemaker and saddler) who keeps 
a shop in the Bhyroonauth bazaar, Seikh Hussein of Tilliah 
nullah, an attendajit on the prince, Sliureef Moghul, in the service 
of His Royal Highness, and Cazee Dunna joined the mob which 
was headed by Dost Mahomed, Hingun (^hijjoo, Cootub, Fauzil 
Bailee, Dhunsee, Noor Mahomed, Khan Mahomed, Peearee, Hus¬ 
sein, Domun, (ihehuuboodeen (13 persons) and other Mehtoos 
of Aodliopoora, and with the support and advice of the principal 
. persons of their persua.sion, they commenced a disturbance. They 
accordingly collected large quantities of food, oil and dammer, and 
having rubbed the Lit from the top to the bottom with spirits 
and gun-powder, set fire to the whole, and bhishtees who came 
fuom different quarters' sprinkled the pillar with water. It has 
been ascertained that the L4t notwithstanding all these attempts, 
did not fall till they .sprinkled it with the blood of a cow and.her 
young, which they got from a baugh and dragged, tied by the 
neck, to the spot. On this outrage tfie chucker on the Bhyroo 
Lat jee* spuju round and tumbled and the Lat burst and fell to 
the ground. They cast the cow which they had slaughtered into 
the tank of Kapilmochun which is near the Lat and completely ‘ 
defiled it. Such was the persecution imposed by a set of uoorbeaf’s 
(Weavers) of mean extraction at the instigation of the Mtisal- 
mans of rank and a tyranny unknown to Aurungzebe Alumgeer 
himself was practised by this vulgar race. , 

We, the Hindus; being informed of what had happened went all 
night from house to house vociferating, exclaiming, and beating our 
breasts till it was day. It was (a morning which f5r us was like 
to the last day) on Sunday, the 29th of Cooar, 22nd October, 
that the flame of dissension had become general, and the principal 
persons amongst the Hindus as Brahmins, bankers, and others 
felt alarm as to what might be the pleasure of Qod and what 
was to happen. When this was known to tlie English,* 
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Mr. Bird immediately came with other geutlemeh, and day and 
night labouring to restore order and safety to the city and to pacify 
the Hindui'j went about from ward to ward and from temple 
to temple. 

The Brahmins, Pundits and 10 sects of Gosains ; the Rajpoots 
Gungapootras and Ghauties, 36 castes of Hindus, bad seated 
themselves on the bank of the Ganges, and with a tw%i days’ fast 
supplicated the Creator of the world for redress. Tljousands of 
them had abstained from food altogether, when Mr. Bird, being 
informed of the penance they had imposed on themselves, went in 
clemency and. compassion to console them, and with assurances of 
redress and justice desired them to break their fast and eat; all 
obeying the order rose and ate their food. The doors of the 
Bissoysur, Unpoorna, Caulbhyroo and all the shops in the bazaar 
were shut; after satisfying the people man by man be had them 
opened, got all to take food, and told them to present a statement 
of their grievances to him in writing. 

Be regretted that there was so much to lament and deprecate, 
and observed that such things had perhaps never before occurred, 
hut desired us to rest satisfied that justice would be done us and 
attention paid to our wishes. We conformed to his direction and 
agreed to submit a statement in writing, which we now present 
accordingly with the following views. 

From the personal bigotry of Aurungzebe Alumgeer, mo-sques 
were erected on the site of our place of worship; the four 
principal are * Bisseysnr and Gyaubaffi +Kirrit Baseysur ; 

I Bmdho or Beynee Madho ; § Caul Bhyro Koolusthum. That 
emperor in his zeal introduced his religion in common with ours 
at these places. 

It is prayed that thesp may be restored to us for the purposes 
of our worship ; and we Hindus, by the favor of the English, con¬ 
firmed as heretofore in the exercise of our religon, that we may 


* The old tetuple at. Bis&eysur ou 
the ruius of which the present mosque 
was erected in the reign of Auruug- 
zebe Alumgeer. Part of this temple 
was left which projects from the 
back of the mosque. The present 
temple of Bisseysur is contiguous 
to the mosque Upd separated irom it 
only by a compound wall. 

t A small mosque built in the 
reign of Mahomed Shah is situated 
here. Ibere is a fountain in the 
centre of the same architect'iire 
as the mosque. On the anniyersary 
of the Shiv^ Uattree (I3th of Pba> 


goon) the whole body of Hindus 
visit this fountain for the purpose 
of pooja in common with the other 
sacred places. 

§ The mosque with the famous mi¬ 
narets is erected here. The present 
temple of the idol is at a short dis¬ 
tance to the eastward of the mosque. 

4. The Ldt which has been des¬ 
troyed. The ground about which 
was taken for the Eedgah and other 
religious purposes by the Musal- 
roans under the Mahommedau Gov¬ 
ernment. 
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pray*for the eternal prosperity of the English and the mutual 
differences which night and day subsist in regard to those places, 
be adjusted. • 

That the Musalmans be not allowed to come to the places of 
worship, or to kill cows, or for recreation and pleasure to pass 
along the roads frequented by the Hindus in order that by this* 
method a jjjne may be distinctly drawn between us. You are 
yourself the distributor of justice and are acquainted with the 
Bheyds Foorauns and Shaster. Let such measures be adopted as 
may fix and confirm the Hindu religion, establish a certain rule 
in future and a(^ust all differences. , 

The English Company, may its prosperity be perpetual, as the 
sovereign of Hindoostan, give ear to the complaint of us who 
are poor and helpless. If the Musalmans enjoy strength and 
]mwer for war and combat, let them look to the Caaba and 
Curbulla the true places of their worship. It is but lately, as all 
the world knows, tjiat a sect of their own, the Mohaubies attacked 
the Caaba, made a general massacre in their holy city, rooted up 
the tombs and monuments of their prophets and their imams, 
and plundering property by crores, carried it off as spoil. Allee 
Nukee Khan, the vakeel of the late Ibrahim Allee Khan, resided 
there with his family and with his women and children was put 
, to death. Let them go there and wage war with the destroyer 
of their race, let them seek retribution for the blood of their own 
tribe, and in support of their faith kill the enemies and 
murderers of their brethren aud be killed themselves. The 
fape of their attachment to their faith will be thus spread 
throughout the world, aud they may restore their dilapidated 
tombs and Imambarrahs. By their constant dissensions with us 
poor creatures they vainly injure their own hopes in the next 
w'orld, and only harass us. You are the ruling power, put a stop to 
this violence. By tlie favour of Bisseysur jee, you are the supporter 
of the poor and subduer of the oppressive ; punish the oppressors 
for this outrage to prevent similar oppression hereafter, and 
leave them not with the power of persecuting. The violence 
sustained at the hands of these short-sighted Musalmans was 
not once practised under the administration of the Mahommedan 
Emperor. It has occurred under the Government^of the English 
Company renowned for its active goodness. It is known that in 
other parts of Hiudostan no security is afforded;«the people 
of Gujrjtt, the Dekhan and elsewhere, sensible of the security 
afforded here and of the British regard for justice flock to this 

E lace by hundreds of thousands, and with the utmost confidence 
ring with them their families and property and find rest. Even 
now that we suffer injury and hardship from the outrage which 
has beeu committed, we implore Frovideuce to preserve *ihe British’ 
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name and character and put the enemies of the Governihent 
to disgrace and shame*”. '* 


The following is the “humble Memorial of the whole body of 
Mnsalmans to His Lordship.” It was presented on November 
27th. 1809. 

The country of Hindoostan has for many centuriA been the 
seat of the true faith. The city of Benares, a small spot thereof, 
was held sacred by the Hindus. As they were all resigned to the 
faith, and true to their sovereign, they met with tolerance and con¬ 
tinued to exercise the needful rites pertaining to their religion. 
From the time of the late Nawab, Sufder Jung, when the province 
was granted to the Hindu chieftains, they also submitted to Mahom- 
nicdanism. Since the accession of the English Government both 
parties have enjoyed the free exercise of their respective religious 
opinions, and tlie administration of justice, especially in criminal 
matters, has been regulated by the holy (Mahomrnedan) law. 

The rebellious, murderous and riotous conduct of Rajpoots of the 
Mohullahs of Daranuggnr, Peeree and Hurha at the period of the 
expulsion of Cheit Singh, and in the time of Mr. Thomas Graham, 
in conjunction with an inspector who personated the Bhao, and in 
the time of Mr. Markham when they got the Noorbaafs (weavers) 
to join their party, is universally known. It was the same in Vazier • 
Alice’s riot, when the Rajpoots of these Mohullahs raised in the 
course of a puhir (3 hours English) several thousand men for 
his support, and the city was preserved only from massacre and 
plunder by the timely arrival of the Government troops. It 
was these Rajpoots also who filled the city with baunkas and 
intestine broils. 

The practice of killingtcattle for beef has been habitual from 
the first dawn of Mahoramedanism in the city. It was not hindered 
or prohibited, though the province of Benares was lield»a.nd govern¬ 
ed by Hindu chiefs. Even at Madho Dass' garden, which is with¬ 
in the circle of the Unturgurhee, as long as the English resided 
there it was constantly done, and nobody thought of forbidding it. 

For three years the Dusseyrah and Mohurrum occurred at 
the same period with each other; Mr. Duncan restrained the 
Hindus from celebrating the festival of the Dusseyrah till the 

* The ftbov£ ,memorial was drawn 3U iSroAmanu, Mahrattaa, 19 ; Nau- 
out in Sanscrit, Hhaka and Persian” gor3,39; Quugapootras 22; Chowbeys 
and wag signed by 5,676 persoue, 392 and Tiwares, 11; Saursoots, 19; 
of whom were persons of note. “ Bank* Bangabiea, 19; Chuttries, 32; Gosaios, 
itig houses of Brahmins, Chuttries, 132. Neither the Benares Hajah 
Byse and Soodra castes, 39; ” Bazau- nor any of his relatives signed the 
eUa (sellers of cloth) and Koojruttee, memoriaL 
Mahaujana dc Lahore and Muoltan, 
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Mbhiirrum was over, by which arrangement peace and quiet were 
jfreserved. Whilst that gentleman was in power, there was a Mah- 
ratta who wished to appropriate a part of the compqpnd of the 
mosque of Bebee Banjey: the Musalmans met and remon¬ 
strated. An affray ensued in which an idol was destroyed j the 
Rajpoots assembled to breed a riot, and it ended in Mr. Duncap 
preventing the Mahratta from erecting the building he proposed, 
and Mr. Jjumsden, to render the public authority complete, punish¬ 
ed those who appeared to have been instrumental to the disturb¬ 
ance. For three years the Hooly and Mohurrum happened to¬ 
gether. By the arrangement made by Mr. Stuart for preventing 
dancing and the other festivities common on the fdtmer occasion 
the Hindus were restrained during the Mohurrum, and tranquillity 
was preserved. 

The injury which the faithful have now suffered at the hands 
of the Gosains, Rajpoots and other Hindus, who, in violation 
of established rules and in direct subversion of public order 
and authority, liave sacked the houses of several hundred inno¬ 
cent persons and massacred many, is fully known to the 
presence. For the purpose, however, of obtaining justice, we beg 
to submit a distinct narration of what the Musalmans have 
suffered. 

In the suburbs to the eastward of the city of Benares, within 
the compound of au Eedgah, stood a pillar (Laiit) of considerable 
antiquity which the Musalmans suppose to have been the 
structure of Feroze Shah, like the pillar (Laut) at Allahabad, 
^Dehli and other places, and which the Hindoos state to have been 
^erected by their own forefathers. But, be that as it may, it was 
not as an object of their worship entitled to any great veneration 
like the temples of Bisseysur and Bhyronauth ; for no account 
of this pillar is to be found in any* of their orthodox hooks. 
The style of worship of the Hindus is this, wherever they find set 
up (a pillar) they call it, at the incitement of their priests, a place 
of their worship, and after sometime has elapsed they consider, 
it as a place of worship of the highest sanctity. Tlie be^t is that 
about two and twenty years ago some Hindoos corrupted Meer 
Khyraut Allec, the Mutwali (superintendent), of the Jumma 
Musjid of Alumgeer, commonly called the Bisseysur mosque, and 
pretending that Bisseysur had concealed himstelf in the well, 
they began to worship the well,* and shared the offerings with 
the Mutwali. In the same way they worship with the utmost 
faith a stone fountain"!* in the compound of the mosque at the 

• Galled Geeaabafee or Oyauauafee state to have been erected on the 
in the Hindu memorial. site of Kirrit Bisseysur. The mosque 

t ft is this mosque and fountain appears from the inscriptions on it to 
which the Hindoos in their memorial have been built by ,ordors of t^ie 
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house of Sheik Hautim Allee in Mohullah Daranugur. So also 
'was the Laut of Feroze Shah converted by them into the Lau 
of Biiyi'oo and the lower order of Hindus worshipped it. 

A Laut Was erected by Mr. Boddum at Qya it is just now only 
a thing for the pilgrims to revere and the priests to make money 
of; but when all the persons who are acquainted with the fact 
are dead it will be honored with the name of Muhdeo or Brahma^ 
It is just so at Benares. The mosques which are bui!c by Au- 
rungzebe are called by the Hindus one, the mosque of Bisseysur 
and another the mosque t Mad ho Roy. For some years the 
lower classes of Hindoos and Mussulmans have annually cele¬ 
brated the marriage of the Laut, and have divided the otferings 
between them. Near the Laut of the Eedgah there is a peepul 
tree, and under this tree the Hindus put some idols and made 
it a place of their idolatry. 

When the Musalmans gathered together for the purposes of pray¬ 
er attheEed, &c., the Brahmins on the spot remove the idols. If 
there happened to be any which could not be conveniently taken 
away they were carefully concealed with grass. The faithful on the 
day of the Fed used to perform the sacrifice there and never 
met with any interruption from the Hindoos. It is not long ago 
that under a tree, the Brahmins spoken of put a tiled chopper to 
shade an idol and called it a place of worship. The Musalmans 
objected to it at the time, and brought their complaint before the 
Adaulut; but it so happened that it was ne^er determined, and 
the tiled chopper was not destroyed. The Hindoos, considering this 
as a victory, proceeded to greater enormities, and they last year, on 
one of the days of the Dusseyrah, put a Ram Luchmun into the' 
mimber (pulpit) of the Eedgah ; went through ceremonies of that, 
fasted, trampled the place in their shoes, and spit about it. This 
year they were for three days guilty of the same disrespect ; but the 
Musalmans reverence the Government, said nothing,, and 
allowed it to lay over for a formal complaint to the Court. In 
every sense the Hindoos are the original aggressors. Besides all 
this, a Naugur lately collected a number of bricks and stones for 
the purpose of making a stone temple within the compound of 
the Eedgah. The Musalmans objected, but the Hindoos paid no 
attention to their remonstrances, and the materials collected by 
the Naugur are still on the spot. The Noorbeafs (Musalman. 
weavers) who came as usual to Friday prayer at the Eedgah after 

Emperor Mahomed Shah at the soli- entrance to his house is through the 
citation of Moofti NoorooUah in the door of the compound of the mosque, 
year 1077 flijree, on the ruins of a It The. mosque with the famous 
Bhootkhana (temple of idolatry), the minarets named Biudho Madhoo in 
last Sheikh Hautim Allee was a lineal the Hindu memorial, 
descendant of MooftiJNooroollah; the 
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prayers, were over, consulted about the complaint that was to bo 
made respecting the erection of the temple. 

The Hindoos say that some of them committed indjgnities such 
as removing the toolaee tree, &c. If this be true, the crime was 
certainly not of a very heinous nature; and had the Hindoos 
complained of it to the regular authority the offenders would havp 
been puidshed. It is for the punishment of offenders, and that 
people t^y not take vengeance on each other, that courts are 
established. Several Hindoos, in opposition to this established rule 
of Government, assembled at night, proceeded to the Eedgah, and 
broke the door of the Mimber. Though this itself was a flagrant 
outrage they did not stop here. In the morning they assembled 
in a riotous manner at the Laut assaulted and stoned a Syud travel¬ 
ler who was reading the Koran till they had nearly deprived 
him of life, and tearing the holy Koran to pieces scattered it 
about the road, when the Kotwal arrived and by mild exhortation 
succeeded in dispersing them. Notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the Kotwal the Hindoos again assembled at the Laut, insult¬ 
ed people as they passed along, proceeded to the Imambarrali 
in the vicinity of the Laut, and tore the pall (ghilauf)to pieces, 
broke and destroyed the frill work (jauly) of the doorways, and 
stone chubootrahSf the lanterns, the consecrated Kuddum Shurreef* 
and Punjah Shurreef *1* and a great many tombs. A party of them 
afterwards proceeded with mischievous intent, towards the Durgah 
of the Punjab Shurreef, which is to the westward of the city.j 
On the occurrence of this event a rabble assembled, moved to¬ 
wards the temple of Bisseysur, which is situated in the city. 
They were attacked near Qayaghat by the Hindoos, and one man 
was killed and several wounded. These low people (who are not 
of a description to bear arms) finding that they had not the power 
to proceed further into the city retreated, and, rallying at the 
Laut of tlie Eedgah, in return for the indignities committed at 
the Imainbarruh, &c., destroyed the Laut. When this was known 
the acting magistrate again came in person with a party of officers , 
and Hindoo troops, took measures for the general safety, posted 
guards in different places, and gave assurances of justice to both 
parties. The Noorbeafs (weavers) who were assembled at the 
Imambarrali for its protection, did as they were directed, and re¬ 
turned to their homes. Tlie court was still open to complaint 
but not a man of the Hindoos chose to avail himself of it and 
they prepared for riot. The Rajpoots of the MohuJlahs of Peeree, 
Hurha, Darranuggur, Cazee Mundee, Bhardawajee Tola, Publain 


* An impression of the Prophet’s AUee on a stone, 
foot on a miarble slab. it At the Fatimuiui. 

t Au impression of tho hand of 
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Qhatj &c., and the Qosains and other disorderly persons among 
the Hindoos in every Mohullahs, urged on by Sustee, Budl^o 
Bamdeal, Lalchund and other officers of police, during the whole 
night incited the people in every street and lane to insurrection 
and made them swear by their religion that it was grievous, and 
^hat every man would leave his home and take vengeance on 
the Musalmans.” Influenced by this incitement and oath, they 
poured forth in troops and gangs and fllled the cit^ with de¬ 
solation and plunder ; every man whom they met was murdered. 

The Imambarrah was re-attacked by a band who sacked and 
pillaged it of sacred relics which cannot be regained. Its build¬ 
ings were pulled down and burnt with the property they contain¬ 
ed. 

The blood of a hog was sprinkled in the Imambarrah and they 
massacred some travellers. They burnt the private dwellings of 
the Noorhaafs and despoiled them of their property. They exposed 
women; some women and children they put to death, and cut 
others down with swords. Many innocent men who took no part 
whatever in the disturbance were killed and wounded by the 
Hindoos and pillaged of their property. 

The like atrocities were committed by the Hindoos at the 
Royal Jumma Musjid in Mohallah Bisseysur, by fire and sword. 
The mosque was ravaged, the minarets were thrown down; 
property was plundered and burnt; the buildings lound the 
mosque were reduced to ashes ; the artisans who inhabited them 
were deprived of life, and the child of the Mutwali (super¬ 
intendent) of the mosque was wounded, though his life was saved 
by a Brahmin who was rewarded for the act. 

They pulled down and destroyed upwards of 60 Musjids and 
broke up hundreds of tombs ; every man whom they met with a 
beard they took for a tMusalman and killed. The Gosains 
sacked hundreds of private dwellings; when they had taken up 
the property they set fire to the buildings, and every one found in 
^ them they slew. They ran about in armed bodies for the purpose 
of murder and plunder, and a large party of them went to pull 
down the Punjab Shurreef and the Prince’s Muzzar to the west¬ 
ward of the city. At this juncture the acting magistrate 
arrived with troops; they fired and a Rajpoot of Peeree 
who headed the mob was killed. The rioters went off 

with the body, and wherever they happened to find the 
house of d , butcher, tailor, bhistee or other Musalman 
tradesman they plundered and set fire to it. The acting magis¬ 
trate and military officers engaged in suppressing the disturbance 
were purposely misled by the Hindu chwpraasies and informers, 
and some of them gave intelligence to the rioters, who by that 
means were^ enabled to take a different route. The principal 
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<MusalraaDS, from respect to the Government, kept their doors 
0 closed and remained quiet; though matters got to that length 
that the rioters spread a report that the Prince had poisoned 
himself, and the Hindus reversing the real state of things 
informed the English that the Musalmans had committed 
violence. Every poor and helpless person whom they met iu^the 
streets they killed or wounded. A faquir, who was q^uite blind, 
had hil^ nose cut off. Like robbers they stript the jewels from 
the persons of the women. From their acts it seems clear that 
the Hindus, under a pretended regard for their religion, were in 
reality resolved, from worldly avarice, to murder and rob the Mus- 
salmans. They reduced many hundreds of houses to ashes 
and gained for themselves many lakhs of rupees. If in support of 
their religon they sought vengeance the destruction of the Imam- 
barrah, which they bad already accomplished, was complete; 
if their object was the effusion of blood, they would have directed 
their havoc and slaughter against those who had destroyed the 
Laut and not* have plundered and robbed the whole body of 
Musalmans in the city who had no connection whatever in the 
licentiousness of the persons who aimed at its destruction. They 
murdered the innocent, though the Noorbaafs and other Musal- 
maus, after witnessing the injury done to the Imambarrah, with the 
exception to the destruction of the Laut (which was in fact not 
an object of Hindu worship, and at all events be it what it might 
it was common to both parties) did not extend the hand of rapine 
to their impure property. The murderous excesses therefore 
which were committed by the Hindus can be attributed only to 
’ a lust for robbery and plunder: some of the Hindus also took 
that opportunity of gratifying their private resentment and killed 
and wounded each other. 

Dissension has ever subsisted between the Hindus and Musal- 
man!^;; public order is maintained by the wisdom of the rulera 

Let it be first seen to which of the two parties the aggression is 
attributable, which of the two have been always obedient and faitl)- 
ful to the Government, and which rebellious. 2nd.—Let it be ascer¬ 
tained which party kept up the disturbance and stood out against 
Government, in the attempt to suppress it. 8rd.—By what ^rty 
all the atrocious acts of violence were committed. 4th.--What 
number of persons on the part of the Musalmans and what 
number of the Hindus were killed and wounded, and in what 
mode and under what circumstances. , * 

5 th. How many houses were burnt, to what party they be¬ 
longed, and what property was plundered, dth. How many 
Musjids were injured,' and what number of Hindoo temples 
destroyed. 

7th. How many tombs were broken up and what Mol^ul- 
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lahs. 8tl). which of the parties constantly go armed and care hal)it‘> 
ual breakers of the peace. 9tli. On which side men of rank’' 
and conseque^ice afforded their aid and support. lOth. which 
party was aided, and on what side were the minds of the people 
inflamed by the public officers of Government. 

,11 til. When the lower order of Musalinans put fire to tire 
Laut, there were Hindoos also ; how it happened that they did not 
extinguish the fire and preserve the Laut from destruction, for it 
is inconceivable that persons who were strong enough to reliel 
against the authority of Government, to put to death hundreds 
of innocent persons, to destroy the Imambarrah and hundreds 
of tombs and rdyal Musjids, to burn, plunder and pillage private 
dwellings, and to oppose the Government troops, should be too 
W'eak to preserve a principal place of worship from the ravages 
of hundred or couple of hundred unarmed men ? 12th. Let it be 
observed that this dispute arose without the city, between the 
Hindoos and Noorbaafs of Audhopore, the latter of whom were 
accused of breaking up a toolsee tree, &c. But the Hindoos mas¬ 
sacred and plundered the Musalmans of the whole city, many of 
whom kept their homes and some of them were travellers who 
had no participation in the matter, and bad not even heard of 
it. There is no crime in the eye of the law so great as massaci’e 
and arson. We, who are the sufferers, have no refuge except un¬ 
der the shadow of justice and our wrongs have not yet been 
redressed. 

It is therefore prayed that the memorial of us sufferers, who 
from the period of the Company’s accession have been obedient, 
and loyal sulijects be laid before the Government, ever ready to * 
redress our wrongs, and there is no doubt that on a review 
of the facts above recited, the persona who destroyed the 
'Laut will be puni.shed and the Rajpoots, Gosains, JNaugnrs 
Jautees, and other Hindoo sects and others Avho indiscriniiiKitely 
robbed and massacred the whole body of Musalmans,'' destroy¬ 
ed Musjids and tombs, and offered a violation to our religion 
which it never before suffered, will be rendered liable to punish¬ 
ment and Kissas, and that exemplary notice will be taken of the 
dishonor cast upon the Musalmans who had no concern Avhatever 
in the dispute. It is prayed that the ancient Mu.sjids and the 
tombs, and the Sacred places which have been broken down 
and burnt, be rebuilt and repaired from the property of the op¬ 
pressors and plunderers, their aiders and .abettors ; and that restitu¬ 
tion for the loss of sacred relics, and the pillage of private property 
in the city, which is consonant to justice and the established rules 
’Of Government, be awarded to^. us; for the known equity of the 
British Government which we have ever experienced affords the 
fullest confidqnce that on the occurrence of events so replete with 
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iniquity, more than ordinary solicitude, in promoting the ends of 
justice and punishing the guilty will mark the deliberative 
wisdom of Government, that the spots within ths>precincts of 
Musjids which the Hindoos, contrary (o fact pretend to call their 
places of worship, such as the well ♦ of the mosque of Alumgoer, 
the house f of Sheikh Hatim Allee, with compound of the Eeti- 
gah, wi^ the Laut | of Feroz Shah ; and, whicn from the avarice 
of the i^orant Mutwalee of the faithful they have for some time 
frequented for the purpose of Pooja, be prohibited to them, in 
order that a stop may be put to the dissensions ’ which must 
constantly arise from participation of the Hindoos. , 

16th *'Showaul 1224 Hijree”, corresponding with 25th No¬ 
vember 1809." 

The above memorial was presented by Mir Torab Ali and 
signed by 7^4 persons, 105 of whom were accounted individuals 
of note. 

* Called in the Hindoo memorial t Ditto. Kirrit Buaseysur. 
Gianbaafee. J Ditto. Caul Bhyro Koolusthum. 

PHIL. JROlilNSON. 



Art. V.—the VALLEY OP THE INN. 

I.—The Emq/ldin. 

A MONO the sanatoria of Europe few have had a more rapid 
r\ growth or have attained greater popularity than the Upper 
Engadiu. When one recals the throng of visitors who annually 
crowd its hotels one would hesitate to offer a description of a 
place apparently so widely known if one were not sure that 
there are many to whom the names of even its head-quarters, 
St. Moritz and Pontresina are unfamiliar. It is beyond question, 
one of the most invigorating of European sanatoria and as its dry 
and bracing air is specially beneficial to those who have felt the 
ill-effects of a damp and relaxing climate, some account of it may 
not be unwelcome in a Calcutta periodical. 

The name “ Engadin is applied to the Swiss or upper portion 
of the valley of the Inn, which lies within the canton Qraubun- 
den (Orisons) and has a length of about 65 miles (18-19 stunde). 
Its height above the sea varies from 5,940 feet at the Maloja to 
3,342 feet at Martinsbrilck. It is shut in by formidable mountains, 
but these have been pierced by no less than seven excellent post 
roads.. Three of these start from Chur and are the most con¬ 
venient for travellers from England as Chur can be reached from 
London, vid Ostend and Basel, in 36 hours. 

Chur, the Curia Rhostorum of the Romans, well repays the 
traveller who halts in it for a few days. It is a quaint old town 
hanging on the hill sides at the mouth of the Flessur and over¬ 
looking the broad valley of the Rhine. It is a Protestant town 
but the upper part, the Acropolis, as we may call it, is Catholic. 
This is surrounded by a wall, within which stand the Cat^iedral 
and the Bishop’s Palace. This cathedral has a special interest for 
' Englishmen from its association with the British King Lucius, 
after whom it is named and who was murdered near Chur by the 
heathen of his day and afterwards canonized. His sister Emerita 
shared the same fate and received the same honours. The church 
dates from the eighth century and contains many objects of in¬ 
terest. It is moreover in charge of an enthusiastic sacristan, an 
excellent guide, who regards his work as custodian of so many 
treasures as a holy duty.” In the sacristy are, amongst other 
documents, charters bearing the signatures of Charlemagne and 
his son's, and some fragments of silk of the time of Justinian. 
The choir is of singular conatruction, resting upon arches, which 
spring from a single central column. In it is a finely carved 
wood high altar, on which amongst others are statues of English, 
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SCotcli, atul Irish missionarj^ saints. Angelica Ivauffniann was 
horn at Chur and there is here a picture from her hand painted 
when a mere girl. There arc other pictures hy Cranwh, Holbein, 
and Diirer, In the south aisle is a fine porphyry tomb, executed 
under the personal direction of its occupant Bishop Ortlieb von 
Brandis (1494). Recumbent upon it is his stately figure in stole 
4nd mitrj^ Uis face, which rcculs that of our Elizabeth, is re- 
inarkably handsome, the keen-eut features bear do impress of 
pietism or of sensuality ; they are those of an aristocratic' Pagan, 
One could imagine that with somewhat less of license in his 
words he gave instructions as fastidious as those with which his 
Right Reverend Brother ordered his tomb in St. Praxdd. In the 
same aisle are several Moorish arches, which are possibly not 
so unaccountable as the good Sacristan thinks if a recent writer 
oil the Engadin is correct (Dr. F. M. Ludwig), who supposes 
that Pun tresina is a corruption of Pons Saracen inland that this 
points to a Moorish occupation. These are a few of the curio¬ 
sities of the Church of St. Lucius; those who are inclined for 
a pilgrimage to his chapel should ascend the wooded hrilside 
on the right hank of the Plessur where, if by nothing else, they 
will be rewarded by a fine view. 

The three roads which lead from Chur into the Engadin arc the 
Jiilier, the Albula and the Fliicla. On them diligences ply daily 
and private carriages are also always to he hired in which the 
Journey can lie made leisurely and with more comfort. Tiic 
Juliet' and the Albula are identical as far as Lenz. Here the 
AIhula diverges to the loft and passing through the wonderful 
defile of the Bergiin Stein enters the Engadin at Pontd. The 
Julier route descends to Tiefenkasten, well-named the Deep Cnstle, 
where the ascenti'towards the Julier Pass commences. This road 
vlales from very ancient times ; on the silmmit of its pass there are 
two pillars of grey granite, which are commonly believed to be 
milestones of Roman origin, though another tradition says that 
they arc the remains of au altar to the Keltic god Jfti. The« 
Julier is undoubtedly the finest approach to the Engadin on 
account of the magnificent view of the valley obtained from it. 
By it and hy the Alliiila, St. Moritz may be reached in some twelve 
hours. Instead of taking tlie direct road from Chnr to Tiefenkas¬ 
ten many travellers prefer to make a di^tour to 'rifusis and the Via 
Mala, and from Thusis to cross the imposing Bchyn Pass and 
r<join the Julier or Albula at Tiefenkasten. * 

The Fluela route is the shortest between Chnr and the Engadin; 
it passes through Davos, a sanatorium in high repute for consump¬ 
tive patients, to Sus. 

On the opposite side of the valley two roads lead from the 
south, the Bemiua which afford.s luaguificcut snow, views and 
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runs from Tirano in the Valteline to Pontresina und Samade'n, 
and the Ofener Pass road which traverses a district of the wildeso 
scenery fronnf-Mdran, by the Munster Thai to Zernetz, A sixth 
road leads fronv Chiavenna tbrougli Bergell to the extraordinary 
Maloja Pass and enters the Eugadin at its head. It joins the 
post road which runs through the length of the valley to Martins- 
briick whore it meets the military road from the Ftjnstermiiz 
Pass and Tirol, the seventh place of ingress to the Engadin. 

The Engadin is divided into Upper and Lower, each having its 
local Government and each its distinctive natural features. The 
Upper Engadin is flat, with an average width of a mile and a 
half. In it, between the Maloja and Bt. Moritz, lies a chain of 
lakes of peculiar beauty of color. Their deep clear waters have 
the mingling greens and blues of peacock plumage, and redocm 
by their wonderful tints a landscape otherwise too stern to charm. 
Tlje surrounding mountains are extremely desolate ; with the ex¬ 
ception of Piz Margna, they are too steep to allow the snow to 
rest,on their seamed and barren sides. Fir forests gird their feet 
and struggle in narrowing columns, Avarped by the bitter winds, 
towards their summits ; maimed and stunted they testify to the 
severity of winters which are popularly estimated ns of nine months 
duration. In these forests is a large number of the rare arva 
{pinvs cembra), the red-wooded arctic pine, with grey-green foliage 
and large'nut-yielding cones. Except the hardier pines and firs 
there are no trees and there is no cultivation. Tradition says 
indeed that a cherry once ripened in a garden at Carnpfer and 
we ourselves have seen a potato patch near the same sheltered 
village; but these must have been exceptional favours of excep¬ 
tional years. The season for visitors lasts through the summer 
from the middle of June to the middle of September. It is a 
short summer, but it com'ponsates for its brevity by intensifying 
its charms of fair weather and floral beauty. Nature has rfothing 
more delicate and more profuse than her Alpine flower-world. 
In July the high pastures are enamelled with a thousand starry 
eyes ; woods and rocks are vivid with the inimitable blue of 
gentians or the powdered pink of the Alpine rose; each brook 
has its forget-me-nots ; a host of dainty flowers bloom and charm 
where but a few weeks past lay heavily the infertile snow. The 
summer cljmatc is delightful, especially up to ten or eleven o'clock, 
when there is rarely any wind ; the dry pure air with its edge 
of morning freshness is mest exhilarating; a bright sun which 
docs not blind and a clear sky without glare are in luxurious 
contrast both to London and llengal. Between ten and eleven 
a daily recurring wind begins to blow up or down the valley, sub¬ 
siding after a few hours. When it comes from the glaciers and 
suo'Y-fiekli ftf the Mahja it is so keen that few ncAv-comcis can 
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bbar exposure to it; it is, however, said to be an important factor 
4n producing the singularly dry air of the Engadin. Meteorolo¬ 
gical observations show an unusually high annual average of fine 
days. Our experience of St. Moritz, in this year (1876) is that 
in the first five weeks of our stay we had ono morning of snow 
and two of rain—the afternoons and all the other days beiag 
.pcrfectljl^clear and fine. 

It is remarkable that at so great an elevation and in a region 
so unproductive as the Upper Engadin, there should be numerous 
vill.ages. In the sixteen miles above St. Moritz there are five; 
Campfer, which being well sheltered, is a favourite place for 
lengthened residence ; Silva Plana, a busy posting town at the 
foot of the Julier Pass ; Sils Baselgia (the church village) and 
Sils Maria, the latter charmingly situated in the mouth of the 
glacier-encircled Fex-yalley and Oadlag, a poor and weather-beaten 
village, near which the Inn enters the Engadin. Besides these 
there are several hamlets, Surlej, half ruiued by the overflow of 
its torrent; Isota, well-named from its lonely situation, and the 
group of houses at the summit of the Maloja Pass. Below St. 
Moritz again, in the broad level valley, is a close series of pros¬ 
perous villages. First come Cresta and Cellerina separated only 
by a small bat troublesome brook. In them is seen genuine 
Engadin architecture, the houses are large with thick walls and 
deep-set small window.s, usually guarded by ancient and curiously 
wrought iron gratings. On several are seen the arms we are so 
frequently to meet again in our Engadin wanderings, of the 
principal Graubilnden families, Planta and Salis. Many window 
sills are gay with flowers, the most generally cultivated being a 
fine pink carnation ; for these villages arc considerably^ lower 
and much more sheltered than St. Moritz. Near Cellerina the 
Inn receives from the Bernina district a strong stream, the Flatz, 
grey "and heavy with the mud of a great glacier region and it 
loses for ever the limpidity aud azure tints of its upper stream. 
The next village is Samaden, the head quarters of the Uppea 
Engadin, wealthy and well-built, with a population of a little 
under seven hundred. Looking back from it there is a splendid 
view into the Flatz valley, and through its tributary valleys 
of Roseg and Morteratsch to the gigantic ice-peaks of the 
Bernina. In the middle distance rises Pontrdfeina, less bracing 
than St. Moritz but surpassing It in the magnificence of its 
outlook. The foreground is prosaic—a level expanse of pas¬ 
ture interspersed by patches of stony or swampy ground and 
traversed by the high.banks of two canals iu which are^ 
strained the unruly Inn and Flojz. Below Samaden again is 
Bevors at the mouth of a deep valley characterised by its still 
air and oppressive solitude; by Us broad patches of tP|[l monkshopd 
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and of gorgeous orange arnica.* Six miles lower is a group of 
three villages| witliiu call of each other; Foute, said to have 
the most ineileinent climate of the Eugadiu, is noted as being the 
first place where Protestantism was preached in the valley, and 
as being tho scene of a battle between the French and Austrians 
iu 1799, which was fought for six hours in snow six feet deep; 
Catnpo Vusto or Cainogask and Madulein, oveilookcds by the 
ruins of the fortress Guardavall, concerning the destruction of 
whicli a romantic legend is preserved. To these succeed Zuz 
and Scaufs—the last village visible from St. Moritz and the 
ninth within the space of thirteen miles. 

Most of the villages 1 have enumerated have their tale of 
summer visitors, some of them indeed seem to exist only for the 
reception of guests. The most frequented are St. Moritz and 
Pontresina each having its special clientblc; a roughly drawn 
line separating their visitors into invalids and mountaineers. 
St. Moritz, on account of its mineral springs and exceptionally 
bracing air, is par eoooellenee a sanatorium ; Pontresina, from its 
position, a centre for Alpine excursions. The village of St. Moritz 
occupies a remarkable situation in being higher than the summit 
of the Maloja Pass. It is a heterogeneous collection of oUl 
crowded houses and spacious new hotels and pensions. St. 
Moritz Bath is some 280 feet lower than the village ; some people 
describe it as built in a sw^atnp but this is incorrect although it 
is on the flat bottom of the valley at the level of the lake. 
Three huge and many smaller hotels and ponsions receive its 
crowd of “cure-makers,” th.e Kurhaus being almost exclusively 
frequented by continental foreigners, the others being used by 
numerous English. 

Tlie mineral w’aters of St. Moritz are of old repute ; the first 
mention of the now so-callfed old spring is found in the writings 
of Paracelsus, who appears to have visited and examined it 
between 1525 and 1535. It is, however, only within the last 
tlialf century that their present high tide of guests has set towards 
the Engadin and its springs. The waters resemble excellent 
seltzer water, and are very agreeable fur drinking and for bathing. 
Their characteristic ingredients are carbonic acid and iron ; they 
are said to be second only to Schwalbach in the degree of their 
iron impregnatiob. Early in the morning, by half-past six, 
the square in front of the Kurhaus is a scene of great activity, 
as this is the* best time for making the “ cure ” and the best 
way of doing it is to alternate a glass of water with a brisk walk 

* The pctasaiitry have much faith jump they uibble the Arnica plant 
iu the healing virtues of this plant; us an antidote against possible strains 
they say that the clianiois have also, and bruises, 
and that bvfoie atteiupimg a long 
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of ten minutes ; the duration of the process depending on medical 
orders. A band plays, the post comes in, there is much cheerful 
chat, and carriages and omuibuses pour in from adjttceut villages 
bringing visitors to perform their morniug duties. Drinking 
is followed by bathing, an enjoyable sedative to which the only 
drawback is the coffin4ike aspect of the bath in which tlyj 
patient literally enclosed. It might be expected that the 
sight or so many people engaged in improving their health 
would be melancholy and dispiriting; as a matter of fact few 
of the presumed invalids look ill, and one is spared the pathetic 
sights which saddeu visitors to Davos, or to Buxton. Judging 
from appearances there are few cure-maker^ * afflicted by 
severe illness, but many who are overworked and exhausted by 
mental or phy.sical strain. For these the Eugadiu is an admir¬ 
able physician. There are however two classes of people whom it 
dues iiot suit—those who suffer from heart-disease aud those who 
have the misfortune to be unusually stout. 

The society of* the Kurhaus, which is chiefly German, is sociable 
and genial; soirees dansantes are held twice a week, there are 
not uiifreqiicntly professional concerts and other public entertaiu- 
ments, and there are always among the 300 guests many excellent 
amateur musicians, who are willing to contribute to the general 
enj<iyment. Of any other hotels in St. Moritz I have no expe¬ 
rience ; the Kulm in the village has an excellent reputation, but 
of all it must be said that they are not places in which to ecouo- 
111 i sc. 

After a lengthened stay at an altitude so great as that of St. 
'Moritz (6,087 feet) it is unadvisable to descend rapidly to a much 
lower level. In any one of several pleasant half-way houses, such 
as Poschiavo on the Bernina and Mlihlen on the Julier, a halt 
of a few days can be agreeably made," but the most enjoyable 
methc^i of avoiding a too sudden change of climate is to travel 
slowly dotVn the Inn valley to Innsbruck, a route especially 
suited to returning Anglo-Indians who intend to embark at Venice. • 
The distance, some ]50 miles, can bo accomplished by carriage in 
three days, but if the Engadin has done its work of restoration 
well, the best plan is to walk, a plan rendered feasible to even 
moderate pedestrians by the frequent succession of villages in 
cad) of which there is a, at least decent, post inn! 

There is always some romance associated with flowing water; 
there is a special ebarm in watching the growth* of a stream 
whose tributaries hasten to it from high banging glaciers, from 
lonely tarns, and from the 89 (litudes of the “ many folded hills.” 
The route from the Upper Engadin to Innsbruck has this charm, 
it follows the Inn from its infancy in the barren highlands of the 
Maloja to the fertile fields aud strong stream of its i^wci valley, 
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tbrougli a descent of 3,000 ffct; a descent which entails great 
variety in vegetation, in the occupations of tlie people and in tlio 
character of^heir dwelling-places. It leads us across the sharply 
deOued line between the llepublicanisin and tenacious Protes¬ 
tantism of the Engadin and the fervent loyalty and equally 
tjpnacious Catholicism of the Tirol. The scenery is beautiful 
throughout; the post roads are excellent, and there are Jn many 
places good village roads which can be taken in preference on 
account of their greater directness or beauty. The Eugadincra 
speak Romansch, a dialect which has considerable affinity with 
Italian, but roost of the younger people speak or understand 
German. In the Tirol, German, sometimes awkwardly disguised 
by provinciuli.sms, is universal. 

The Inn is an adopted child in the valley which becomes its 
homo and in which it makes its appearance by dashing itself, 
a mere brooklet, over a precipice. Its birthplace is the small 
lake Longhino, difficult of access and remarkable as sending forth 
three streams to three different seas, the Inn wliicfli flows with the 
Danube to the Black Sea, a second which joins the Adda and 
flows to the Adriatic, and a third which flows with the Oher- 
halbstein tributary of the Rhine to the German Ocean. Within 
the first IG miles of its course in the Engadin the Inn drains 
the four lakes already described, of Sils, Silvaplana. Carapfer and 
St. Moritz, quitting the last by a picturesque fall. As far as 
Zuz its course is through broad and level meadows, but hero 
the character of the scenery changes, the valley narrows and 
deepens, road and river sink into a fir-covered ravine, passing 
a group of houses which see no sun during three winter months, 
and shaded gullies where in September at the river’s level still lies 
last year’s snow. In the Lower Engadin, which is entered a little 
below Zuz, the villages are for the most part delightfully situated 
on sunny mountain shoulders and are connected by a village road 
running along the heights,'when as is usual, the post load keeps 
, the river side. The boundary between the Upper and Lower 
Engadin is a stream near Ciuuschel, crossed by a bridge Puntauta 
(pons altus). It is said that when the Engadiuers became 
Protestants, and wished to put away from them the symbols of 
their old faith, those living in this neighbourhood discussed 
the propriety of aelling their pictures, images, &c, but decided that 
what was evil for them was evil for all and consequently threw 
their degraded, treasures from the Puntauta into the stream below. 

Following the river the next place of interest is Zeruetz, built 
ill a triangle at the junction of the Inn and the Spol. The Spdl 
is a tumultuous and mischievous stream, which, pouring down 
from the Ofencr Pass, doubles the volume of the Inn, Zeruetz, 
Jik^ many a Swiss village, lias bteu burnt down more than once! 
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It^s still only half rebuilt after a fire in 1872, by \\liich the church 
and a castle of the Planta family were almost the only buildings 
uninjured. Our inn here was rather primitive; a guiidstone on 
the first floor and a ladder to reach the second are probably 
temporary arrangements, but the immediate neigboiirliood of 
the hayloft to the best rooms is a permanent institution. THq 
land lady ^ould speak no German and consequently could not 
understand our congratulations on the preservation from the fire 
of her curious old homespun liouse linen,, embroidered with 
red cotton and trimmed with lace of local manufacture—some 
of it dated 1834 Certainly if philology had not demolished the 
Tower of Babel it must long ago have fallen uuddt the weight 
of the objurgations of travellers ! 

From Zernefz to Sus, in the early morning, the road is charm¬ 
ing, pleasant with the perfume of pines, and gay with scarlet 
bnrl)crries. It passes near a secluded valley known as Baldirou's 
Scliliicht, from its having been used as a place of refuge by fugitives 
from the persecution of the Austrian General, Baldiron, who seems 
to liavc acquired in the Engadin a reputation for cruelty equal 
to that of Claverhouse in Scotland. At Sus, the valley opens 
and is broken by low hills, planted with potatoes, barley and rye. 

The grain was just ripe when we passed ; tlie fields were cheer¬ 
ful with groups of'workers; the oxen loosed from the carts were 
browsing the hedgerows in charge of children too young for any 
other service than to prevent furtive snatches at the scanty 
harvest ; babies slept in the shade, and small boys and girls 
laughed and tumbled unchecked and in safety in dangerous places. 
Professor Theobald, a writer cordially recommended to all visitors 
to the Engadin, tells a good story of the wifely consideration of a 
lady of Siis, In 1555 there was here a destructive flood, hy which 
the river bridge was carried away. At the moment of its fall 
the vrtfe of a minister of the Swiss Reformed CIrurch, named 
Cambell was in the act of cro.ssing. She stood for some time on 
a broken beam, witness of the efforts made by her husband and • 
friends for her rc.scue. Seeing that there was no hope of their 
success, with practical seIf-po.ssession she loosed her keys from her 
girdle, flung them across the torrent to her husband, and was 
shortly afterwards carried away with the remnant of the bridge. 

To Siis succeed three charmingly situated* villages, Lavia 
(Lavinium) Giiarda and Ardetz (Ardea); two of which are said 
to owe their origin and names to Roman colonlshs# ’Immediately 
on leaving Ardetz the road enters what we judged the most beau¬ 
tiful part of the beautiful Engadin. The lateral ranges retire; 
the valley is filled hy high lulls, ,some covered by well-grown 
larch-woods, others yellow with ripened grain or green with rich 
pasture ; ouc is crested by Seliloss Tarasp ; on a l^igh platca^i 
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arc the wliile houses of sunny Viilpera ; the river is lost in^ts 
deep channel ; tiie whole is bounded by huge mountains, sonm 
snowy, oth<ys grey and barren, in two places pierced by tributary 
valleys, the woody Val Plafna and the dark cleft of Val Clemigia. 
The traveller is not long allowed to enjoy this sunny landscape, 
^own hastens the road into a chill shade by the river, and for 
several miles, keeps him in the noise of its grey rapids, only letting 
him escape when he has passed the sunless Kurhaus or Tarnsp, 
which niched between the road and the river is almost as dismal 
a residence as the supremely dismal Bad Pfeifers. It is neverthe¬ 
less much frequented on account of its mineral springs. The two 
principal sources are named after the British saints, honoured at 
Chur, Lucius and Emerita. J( is not unusual for persons who 
have been drinking the waters of St. Moritz to complete their 
cure and break their descent at Bad Tarusp. 

Two miles below the Kurhaus is Schuls, the chief town of the 
lower Engadin, enjoying from its upper portion a splendid view. 
In the valley bottom, on a high rock, is the church, a plain build¬ 
ing standing in an untended grave-yard, crowded with unnamed 
graves. The only mound which bears any record is the burial 
place of a visitor, a Scotchman. This enclosure is of historical 
interest ; the people of Schuls tell with pride that their ancestors, 
men and women, valiantly defended it against the. Austrians, and 
tlms for some time kept a far superior force in check. Sunday 
in Schuls is a thorough holiday. At St. Moritz field work is con¬ 
tinued on Sunday, possibly because the labourers are Catholics 
from the Valteline whoso first care is to finish their contract work 
and return home. Sunday morning in Schuls showed empty fields 
and a general appearance of iioliday ; a large congregation, tlio 
women almost all dressed in black, thronged to the cliurcii ; in the 
afternoon the market square and the numerous benches set ‘‘ out- 
of-doors” in the streets were filled by gossipping groups o*" pros¬ 
perous well-dressed peasants. Schuls receives a large ^lumher of 
summer visitors ; and as on paie toujonrs, must eudiiro amongst 
its simple village houses the eyesores of two over-grown many- 
storied hotels and of an astonishing seuen-storied Bakerei. 

A quaint old inn, Ziim Piz Chiampatrch still remains for dis¬ 
creet travellers who speak German and like to know somothiug of 
Schuls and its people at first hand. Its host, Herr Konz, is well- 
informed and obliging; he is the head of the local guides and 
can give all information about the numerous beautiful and in¬ 
teresting excursions of the neighbourhood. Part of bis bouse, now 
disused as a residence, is of liistoric interest. From a small square 
hole, serving as a window, an old Swiss fired at Baldiron as ho 
came down with bis adjutants"from sacking Fettan. “If I kill 
hjui ” Jic bad said, I do God’s woik.’' But Buiduou wove arm- 
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oar bedeath liis clothes, o£f which the hail glanced and left him 
linkurt to take a barbarous revenge on the unfortunate old patriot 
who had so misinterpreted the designs of Providence.^ 

There are near Sciiuis several well-situated villages, the resort 
of those who wish to drink the Tarasp waters and to avoid the 
Kurhaus. Amongst these the most attractive on account of the 
beauty ^ its outlook is Fettan, three miles higher in the valley 
than Sclmls and several hundred feet higher above the sea, on the 
left slope of the Inn valley, its air is bracing and it has fair 
accommodation fur a limited number of visitors. Between it and 
tSchiils, under a hillock recognizable by its scorched vegetation, 
are several small apertures through which free carbonic acid is 
emitted. The quantity varies, being greatest in winter; we per¬ 
ceived none in tlie summer, but there were signs of its presence, 
a dead mouse in one of tiie a|)erturcs and some fragments of 
ciiarred paper, this last a relic of the experiments of former visitors. 
The neighbourhood of Schuls is rich in such Duustliulilc, and in 
the variety and number of its miiserul springs, one resembliug 
in flavour the excellent seltzer of St. Moritz. 

In the 20 miles wo have yet to traverse from Schuls to the 
Austrian frontier, at Martinshriick, there are several villages, but 
most of tliern lie out of sight on the middle lieiglits. The road 
which leads througli them is, on account of its freer situation, pro¬ 
bably preferable to the secluded post road. Martinsbriick is a mere 
group of custom houses with a small inn. It stands at the 
mouth of the stupendous gorge of Finstermiinz, the cliffs of 
which here approach so near as to leave passage only for the 
/■iver. For this reason perhaps or perhaps for some strategical 
purpose, the high road is not continued through Iho gorge, hut 
crossing the Inn into the Tirol winds up a steep hillside for 
at least an hour, and quits the Inn valley. It descends imme¬ 
diately into that of the Stillen Bach, and passes through Nauders, 
whence it tlirns again to the Inn valley in such a manner that 
one may say it forms two sides of a triangle of which the Fins- , 
termuriz gorge is tlie base and Nauders the apex,* 

Before leaving the Engadin I must say a few words about its 
couiteous and hospitable people. They are with the exception 
of the villagers of Tarasp, members of the Reformed Uhurch ; 
elementary education is universal, and school attendance to the 
age of 16 compulsory; they are well-to-do, aud there are no 
beggars in the whole length of the valley with tho/J&ception of a 
few stray foreigners. In the Upper Engadin (and perhaps also 

* Foot passengers who are hi haste visable for those who have time to 
can take the indifferent foot-path imdce tlie dfitonr to Nauders aud the 
which leads from Martinsbriick direct Fiiisleruiiiiiz Fass. 
through the gorge, but this is not ad- 
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in tlie Lower) it is common for the young men to seek their for¬ 
tune a.s confectioners, liqueur and chocolate makers, cooks, etc., and 
also in hig^r situations ; but they always return to their native 
valley when they have acqtiired a competency. This accounts for 
the large number of comfortable and well-built houses, in villages, 
jvhich offer no apparent opportunity for mOney-making. The 
Engadiners have been self-governed since 1428-1436, period 
of the formation of the Grey League (Grau Bund). Although, 
the Canton Graubunden has belonged to Switzerland since 1803 
it was not until 1848 that the 26 small republics of which 
it was composed merged their independence in the central 
Swiss Governtnent. Judging from their newspapers one would 
.say that its people are still extremely jealous of interference 
in their local affaris. The general impression left by our stay 
amongst the Engadiners is that they are an honourable and 
courteous people, simple in their tastes and untroubled by extra¬ 
vagant ideals of worldly success. Their lives appear contented 
and hard-working, aiid they seem able in spite of ihe many rigours 
of their mountain climate to compass a considerable amount 
of domestic comfort. 

II. THE UPPER INN VALLEY. 

At Martinsbriick the valley of the Inn loses its name of 
Engadiu and is known as the Inn Thai. As we cross tho divid¬ 
ing bridge we are advised by the imperial eagle and the cruci¬ 
fix that we have left Republicanism and Protestantism behind. 
Nauders, the first Tirolese village, is a busy posting place ; 
lying as it does at the junction of several much frequented 
roads. From it starts the Stelvio Pass road, leading into Italy 
over the highest of all* Alpine driving passes; and the road 
to Aleran and Botzeii in the south Tirol. We saw it full - of the 
hurry and bustle of a sheep fair, which was taking pkicc within 
a walled enclosure and furnished many an episode amusing to a 
spectator, by the difficulty of separating individual animals from 
tlie flock and of inducing them to repair to their new abodes. 
In .several cases this was only effected when (it was generally) 
a v\ Oman carried off her refractory purchase in her arms. Here, 
as in all Tiroltese villages we passed later, frescoes of saints 
are common on the outer walls of houses and churches ; and 
not seldom a crucifix is conspicuous by its size and position in 
the inn-parlour. Robertson of Brighton remarks on tliis subject 
that he never observed that the presence of the crucifix had 
any solemnizing effect on the^ occupants of the room. It w'ould 
be strange if it had in a country where the image of suffering 
is so cons|aiilly before the eye that its actual portraiture of 
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paia and its symbolism of redemption lose all meaning. 
JDevout as the Tirolese peasantry iinduiibtediy is, waj^side shrines 
and houseiioid crucifixes do not seem its clioseu piacej^ for prayer. 
It is rare to observe any one kneeling at citlier or showing any 
reverence in passing. At a village inn near Landeck there is 
a curious illustration of the incongruity which superstitious u^ 
of holy ^ings ma}’ produce. Over the door is a grotesque sign 
of two nacchanalian griffins, drinking and dancing, which is 
surmounted by a picture of the Madonna and child of more than 
usual refinement of expression and execution. I may mention, 
while on this subject, a curious wayside chapel between Silz 
and Zirl. It is erected in honour of St. Apulldnia, a martyr 
portrayed as having her teeth torn out with impossibly large 
pincers. Within the railing which protects the picture lie on 
a bracket or are suspended by strings from its edge, a quantity of 
teeth. A Tirolese girl, with a shade of affronted suspicion at 
our question, informed us that these were votive offerings from 
sufferers who ha’d been cured of tootli-ache by praying at this 
shrine. In the Tirol we passed many rude pictured meinoriais 
of accidents, erected with a frequency which speaks clearly of 
the dangers of a mountainous country. Under the representation 
of the manner of death are inscribed the name, ago, &c., of the 
victim with a request for the prayers of the charitable. On 
so many, numerous wayfarers have written their names that 
one supplies a reason for what would otherwise be a .ilesecration 
and guesses that they have said the requested Ave or Vater 
Unser, and wish to leave a memorandum for the priest whose 
‘duty it is to make up the purgatorial account of the victim. 
Tiiese memorials record death by falling stones or trees, by 
Hoods, by falls frotn precipices, &c., &c. A singularly large number 
commemorate the death by the roadside of persons struck by 
paralysis or apoplexy (Schlag-fluss.) 

It is a* magnificent walk tlirough the Finstermunz Pa.ss; 
the road—a broad military causeway—after crossing the mountain • 
basin in which Naudors lies, enters a fortified cleft, through 
which the Stillen Bach leaps down to join the Inn, and emerges 
without descending into the Inn Thai, at a height from which 
herdsmen and cows in the river meadows look like toys; 
opposite tower the grim peaks of Mount Moftdin, and to the 
right rises perpendicularly the great cliff on whose face the 
road is hewn. There is a beautifully situated group of houses 
towards tho end of the pass, called Hoch Finstermunz, from 
which one looks back through the gorge and sees again the 
mountains and glaciers of the lower Engadin. Near this point 
we had our first experience of the incomprehensibility of rural 
Tirolese Qeimau. We addressed a number of questions to qtv 
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old, a very old, toilworn woman who responded with a flood 
of words as though she loved gossip and had been solitary for a 
week. We Alianked her and passed on. “ What did she say ? ” 
asked one. “ Did you not understand?” “No.” Nor I. I 
hoped you did." 

, A few miles lower, the valley opens and the scenery notwith¬ 
standing a greater irregularity in the nioiintain forms vgliich are 
here often fantastic, becomes less desolate. There are fields of 
rye and barley, not only in the valley but on what must be weary 
heights to climb; cleared patches among the highest fir-woods, 
cheerful and home-like places, surrounding sociable groups of 
chalets. Each small hilhstation" has its chapel, the larger and 
lower ones which reach to the dignity of hamlets or villages have 
frequently a church with the graceful and slender wooden spire, 
coloured crimson which forms such n picturesque feature in 
Tirolese landscapes. Lovers of unmitigated solitude will of 
course disagree with the opinion that these dwelling-places are for 
every reason, welcome. Artistically regarded they certainly give 
variety of form and colour and are in themselves picturesque. 
The ideas of the interwoven life of a community which they sug¬ 
gest vivify the inanimate landscape; to realize this one needs 
only after admiring the situation of (e. <;.) Ladis niched among 
rocks in the shadow of Schloss Landegg, replace it in fancy by the 
few square yards it covers, as they were in their earlier solitude. 
The spot would attract no attention, included in the somewhat 
vague description of an indefinite number of miles of bill and 
valley, “ beautiful scenery.” Apart from its suggestive situation 
under the walls of an ancient stronghold, Ladis in common with 
all such high and safely niched villages has another interest. 
It stands as a sign of conquest in man’s unequal struggle with 
nature. In a country wlibre so many difficulties must be grap¬ 
pled with, it is cheering to see some overthrown; a > sunny 
shoulder, cleared of the smaller stones and rocks, laboriously 
shaped into terraces to withstand the wash of heavy rains, and in 
return yielding pasture or corn land, or a turbulent stream led 
quietly through a strong masonry canal instead of spreading 
destruction over many an acre ; or an unstable slope fixed by the 
clinging roots of trees which serve too as bulwarks against 
avalanches. Alt’ such sights are eloquent of an unremitting 
struggle in which man sometimes wins. The bare pine trunks 
inverted in the track of an avalanche, the ruined cottages near the 
torrent, and the stone-strewn fields show that he is often worsted. 
Little wonder that an ignorant people should seek supernatural 
protection and cover their fields with crosses and shrines, but much 
wonder that they have so long preserved faith in their efficacy I 
Delow the Finsterraiinz defile, there is a meadow path to Pfunds, 
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a* path which must be charming when in shade. The Iim valley 
is only thoroughly enjoyable by early risers who get their day's 
march over before the heat of the day, for the heat i^fc, often exces¬ 
sive and tiiere is little shade. The next good-sized village to Ffunds 
is Tdsens, so named from the rapids of the river; and as we 
savv it a peaceful place in spite of its brawling waters. It was even¬ 
ing, tli^cows were all housed except one belated and self-lament¬ 
ing creature which kept her mistress waiting and calling on the 
door-step,—the curd was pacing before his comfortable house and 
well-stocked garden, breviary in hand waiting till the vesper bell 
should have rung in his evening congregation, and groups of gos¬ 
sips dotted the grassy roadside, presumably on theiif way to church. 
All the Tirolese villages, as in the Engadin, have an appearance 
of comfort and well-being. Their roomy houses, large gardens, 
and the absence of anything like grinding poverty, force one to 
think with humiliation of what could be said of a succession of 
English villages. One of the pleasant features both of Tirolese 
and Swiss life is’ the good understanding that subsists betw’een the 
people and their domestic animals. Horses and cattle are well- 
fed and kept, and seem endowed with more intelligence than their 
brethren iu other countries. When one sees the handsome oxen 
or sensible-faced cows, harnessed in the humane fashions prevalent 
in the valley of the Inn, one wonders if it would be possible to 
reform Pir Baksh. The Tirolese seems even a better mode than 
the Swiss, in so far as by the use of a well-padded collar, fastened 
at the peak by a buckle and strap, it puts the strain on the shoul¬ 
ders and removes it from the head ; certainly the animal looks 
'more comfortable without the heavy head yoke and seems to show 
by tossing its bead that it is proud of its brass studded harness. 

Tirolese men have the reputation of being somewhat idle and 
of preferring the desultory life of spdrtsmen to the toilsome life 
of agriculturists ; certainly if it were safe to generalize from our 
experience we should say that the women do more than their share 
of field labour. No task seems too heavy for them. I retain a« 
vivid image of one woman, who would iiave made an admirable 
model for Millet. She was tall and yellow-haired, dressed in the 
common short ungraceful skirt of thick blue stuff : with bare feet, 
which sank deep into the newly dug earth ; she wielded her rake 
with an energy, which irresistibly suggested, at Iftast when one saw 
her anxious face, that she had to hurry home to cook the family 
dinner. Millet would have depicted the inroads niA^e by too hard 
labour on her still youthful beauty as he would also have depicted 
the wreck of many another graceful form, crippled and premature- * 
ly aged by exposure and over-work ^in Tirolese meadows. 

Below Tosens come Ried and Prutz, and above them on the 
heights Ladis and the bathing establishment of Obladis, the b^st 
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in the Tirol; then the entrance to the Kaunser Thai is passed 
and its temptations to leave the direct road and explore 
its pleasant^-village-strewn Alps audits head of glacier-striped 
mountains are left behind. The valley narrows and becomes a 
mere defile, crossed at its entrance by the historic Pontlazer 
JJrucke. This bridge has twice been the scene of a battle between 
the Tirolese and Bavarians in 1703 and 1809, in both of \^bich the 
former were completely successful. Sir Walter Scott gives a gra¬ 
phic account of the last and most important of these. The Bavari¬ 
ans were coming from Landeck towards Prutz by a road which, for 
a full hour before reaching the bridge, runs at a considerable 
height above the river, on the face of a precipitous cliff. On this 
cliff, near the bridge, the Tirolese under Hofer had posted them¬ 
selves, had piled up heaps of stones, loose earth and trees at its 
edge and had fixed them with ropes. The Bavarian advance 
guard was allowed to pass unmolested to Prutz : the main body 
deceived by this entered the defile. The first warning of tlie pre¬ 
sence of the Tirolese was given by a question, asked high above their 
heads, “Is it time?" ‘‘No." Then there was silence and the 
Bavarians marched onwards to the Pontlazer Bridge. Then the 
silence was again broken by the order “ Let go in the name of the 
Holy Trinity." The ropes were loosed, down thundered the avalan¬ 
che of ddbris and crushed or swept in the river nearly two-thirds 
of the Bavarian force. The few who escaped were at the mercy 
of the Tirolese marksmen posted on the opposite side of the liver, 
and the general with the advance guard being surrounded at Prutz 
was compelled to surrender. Thus the whole army of 1,400 men 
fell into the hands of the patriots. 

The stretch of road through the gorge below the Pontlazer 
Briicke is shadeless and toilsome ; one gladly forgets its discom¬ 
forts and its terrible associations in the fine view across the Inn 
of fertile Alps and sunny hamlets, and of the grey peaks of 
Paseyrspitze which close the valley towards Landeck. 

I Landeck is a delightful little town, smiling over a broad expanse 
of maize and pasture, in spite of the frowns of Paseyrspitze. 
A castle looks down on it, Scliloss Landeck, now serving as a 
residence for several poor families, some of whom were reduced 
to poverty by the ravages of a flood. The Inn valley is be¬ 
sprinkled with caistles, perched in situations such that one suspects 
with King James in another country that their builders were 
thieves at heart. Of all the defiant and aggressive strongholds 1 
have seen the small grey castle of Schroflensteiu is the most defiant 
and aggressive, although it consists of little more than a single tower. 
It stands on a high pointed rock over against Schloss Landeck, at 
an angle of Paseyrspitze whence it can overlook three roads. There 
is.uo visible means of approach, indeed we were told that it is now 
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in&ccessible. The mere sight of it starts trains of sensational 
incidents even in an unimaginative spectator; it would make the 
fortune of an exhausted novelist, for it and its ^tuation are 
groundwork for a harrowing, plot. 

In the neiglibourhood of Laiideck and perhaps elsewhere in the 
Tirol, there still take place wrestling matches in which a thick ring, 
a cestus,,^ u.sed as a weapon. The victor is rewarded with a plume 
of blackcock feathers, which he wears in his hat; to have been 
the victor in one of these contests is considered a high distinction. 
Landeck has a pilgrimage church founded in memory of the restor¬ 
ation of two lost children to their parents by the interposition 
of the Madonna. A picture and inscription afhlted to a fir in 
tbo churchyard commemorate the remarkable event. The story 
goes that the father and mother, good pious people, went out 
one day, leaving their boy and girl at home, and that on their retnrtk 
the children were not to be found. The parents ran to their 
neighbours and searched the wood, but in vain. After many 
hours of fruitless wandering they came upon a small image of 
the Madonna nailed to the trunk of a tree ; they threw them.selves 
before it and entrusted further search to her. Hardly had they 
done so when a wolf and a bear issued from the wood, each 
carrying a child in its mouth, and as the picture .shows, courteously 
laid tliom down at the foot of tlie tree before the astonished 
parents. So the church of Our Lady of Landeck came to be 
foumled and the roads to be enlivened by bands of pilgrims. 
We met one such, of 15 or 20 young men and women, all provided 
with large knapsacks and all dressed in a Tirolese constume of 
which the broad hat was the distinctive feature.- Tlicy marched 
quickly past us, to the rhythm of a chant or invocation, which 
by its monotony and tone recalled the song of the palkee-wallah. 

A visit to the churchyard made ifs conclude that the sunny 
Landeck must exercise some evil influence on its children. 
It is full*of tiny grave-mounds, and at least one grave stone 
showed a long list of deaths in early childhood. Of course we had. 
seen enough in the Inn valley to make us wonder that any 
ciiildren are loft to grow up in it. They cannot he born wise; 
then why do they not roll over the dangerous precipices on which 
they play or fall into the river as so many a man has done? But 
Landeck is not specially dangerous and its chWdren have a re¬ 
markable appearance of beauty ami health. We made enquiry 
of the talkative waitress at the “ Black Eagle.” “Jllealthy ? yes! 
certainly, Landeck is healthy.” “ The grave stone with the name 
“ Muller and so many children’s names. That is the postmaster’s 
“ stone, he is always named Miiller |ind the stone has belonged to 

three postmasters,” Our remaining suspicion of the air of 
Landeck vanished before a closer inspection, which disclosed to ps 
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tlie Tirolese custom of raising a short mound only, even on the grave 
of a grown-up person. 

At Landrck we found ourselves in a slight difficulty with our 
luggage. This nuisance to pedestrians can be safely consigned to 
a Swiss diligence and tins we had done. At Nauders we had 
with some trouble persuaded the driver of the Stellwagen to 
convey it to Landeck. The Stellwagen is a cheap and lofty 
oninihiis which looks as though it had borrowed its wheela 
It is not a tempting vehicle, though it is much used. At Lan¬ 
deck a new line of Stellwagen begins, a private undertaking, 
and the driver olyccted to carry our luggage though he was willing 
to take it and "us. The imperial and royal post does not carry 
large boxes. Help was vaguely suggested by the boots, who thought 
that it was possible a Fubrmanii (carrier) would come, to-day 
or to-morrow, or certainly within a few days, and may be he would 
carry the luggage to Innsbruck. So we waited not unwillingly 
and strolled up the Hosanna Thai and observed tho quaint and 
pious observances of the people. The Fuhrmann came, after only 
a day's delay, a hond carter, concerning himself with baggage 
only ; but then his open cart need not, like the Stellwagen, offer a 
bsibe to tempt passengers into its uncomfortable depths. 

The walk from Landeck to Irnstis one of the most beautiful 
of the valley, and if I were not convinced of the inutility of 
raptures to convey an imprtssion of its charms, I should he 
tempted to fall into them. But I refrain, and merely mention 
that there arc in it two distinguisliing points; the great cliff from 
which Schloss Kronburg looks hack to Schroffeustein and the 
sharp cone'of tiie Tschuigant which from afar excites one’s 
curiosity by its i.solated appearance, seeming as it does to form 
DO part of the lateral range.s of the valley. 

Imst, situated a short distance up the Gurgel Thai, is a centre 
for many mountain excursions. It is an old town, having received 
its charter in 1282. It was once noted for its trade in canaries, 
a delicate article of commerce for such a stern locality. It has 
now two paper factories, one of which was opened by an English¬ 
man, and a high school is being built. It has 2,23(1 iuhahitants 
anfl is the chief place of a'judicial district containing 10,561 
inhabitants ; it is the head-quarters of the district administration, 
nf the district cohrts, of a diuconate and has a capuchin monastery. 
Will it be credited that p book-seller’s shop is not to be found in 
this centre of so many interests ? We enquired for one after a 
fruitless search and were directed to Innsbruck : perhaps this 
absence of hooks is the cause of the rather superannuated Catho¬ 
licism of the Tirol and doubtless it is one cause of the ignorance 
of the rural popiilation. Learning and want of devotion to the 
church are coiisidcicd inseparable; in the ironical language of 
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a •writer in theAlpen Freund, ” the peasants pray “O Lord I 
preserve our children from geography and natural liistory and 
keep them as their fathers were.” We found the^local news¬ 
papers full of indignation at the supposed Prussianizing and 
ih'otcstantizing influence of the Tirolese branch of the German 
Alpine club. One newspaper par.tgraph, which made the round 
of the continental papers, narrated that a German who wished 
to purchase some land in the neighbourhood of a Tirolese village, 
went there to look it over and met with scant hospitality at his 
inn and a refusal to sell him the land. When he asked the 
reason, ho was told Because you are a Protestant.” After 
licaring this iii 1S7G, one is less amazed that in 1838 four hundred 
Protestants sliould have been expelled from the Ziller Thai, in 
the neighbourhood of Innsbruck and books. The census return 
for 1872 shows the almost perfect unanimity of Catholic opinion ; 
“ Catholics 775, 470; Protestants 070 jUuitarians and other 
Christians 29 ; Jews 107 ; Heathen 1.” 

A few miles bfllow Lust open the celebrated valleys of Oetz and 
Pitz, dear to the mountaineer on account of the grandeur of their 
glaciers, and of the numerous passes which lead from them into 
the Vintschgau. Between Imst and Silz is the first sign of navi¬ 
gation on the Inn ; a rude ferry boat, worked in the simple 
fashion which all who have seen the ferry over the Rhine at Basel 
willrecal, by allowing the force of the current to work against 
iho boat in opposition to the tension of a rope suspended across 
the stream. Lower down the river below Telfs we saw a raft, ou 
which placidly gossipped two market-women seated by tlieir 
}Jiled baskets of garden produce, while several men steadied the 
unwieldy logs through the rapids with long poles. These wore 
the only craft we met with ou the stream, which is too rapid to 
be useful for navigation. * 

Foiutccn miles below Imst stands the finely situated Schloss 
Pctersburg.'the birth place of Margaret (so-called) Maultasch, (of 
the wide mouth,) countess and heiress of the Tirol. She ceded her 
inheritance to Duke Rudolf IV. in 1363 ; and thus the Tirol be¬ 
came part of that Austrian Empire to which it has ever since 
retained so devoted an attachment Near the castle is a splendid 
fir-wood traversed by the post road. It is bordered by a set of 
unusually well-painted stations, possibly placed iwere because the 
Tirolese are apt to think their woods uncanny after dark. 

A few miles lower, beyond Silz, is the CistercifliA monastery 
of Stams. It was founded in 1271 by Elizabeth, the mother 
of Conrad, the last of the Hohenstauffeus, with money she had 
collected for his ransom, and which ou his execution in captivity 
•she devoted to this pious purpose. A pleasant association of the 
grey old building, is that the genial Maximilian held^court here 
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sometimes, and that he here in 1497 received the ambassadors 
of Sultan Bajazot, who came seeking for their master the hand* 
of Kuiiigunde, sister to the Emperor. At such a time what life 
and colour must have filled the quiet courts and the well-tended 
garden of the monastery! It is a fine building, containing an 
extensive library and good collections of art and natural treasures ; 
it seems to have within and around it all the means tranquil 
and studious retirement. 

Near Telfs, a considerable manufacturing town, the post road 
crosses to the left bank of the Inn, and a good “ commercial 
strasse” commences on the right bank, shorter and more pic¬ 
turesque than (he post road. It connects a close succession of vil¬ 
lages, and amongst other places, passes through Oberhofen, a hamlet 
which enjoys the reputation, rare in rural Tirol, ofvaluingeducation. 

A writer in tho Alpen Freund (1871), named J. GUnther, 
laments the ignorance of his countrymen, and under the title 
“Ein Oase,” honourably distinguishes the small community of 
Oberhofen. The hamlet is situated on a very destructive brook, 
the Kanzing, which absorbs in dams and annual repairs all avail¬ 
able public funds, and also used to entail a rather heavy charge 
for certain prayers said over it by the parish priest. The number 
of children attending school was eighty ; too many to be properly 
taught by the one teacher of the hamlet ; but the inhabitants 
could not afford fo pay another, and therefore cast about to see if 
they could economise and save the small fee necessary from the 
public expenses. They decided to appropriate the sum paid 
liitlierto for prayers by the brook side, saying that they hoped 
and believed that the Lord would not be angry if the prayers 
were restricted to the church. Herr Gunther narrates a curious 
episode which shows that at least in Oberhofen there is not 
unquestioning obedience *to the wishes of the clergy. He was 
present in the church on the feast-day of the Madonna, Vvlien a 
stranger, a priest from a neighbouring seminary, officiated. This 
priest, contrary to the village custom, placed two plates at tlio sides 
of the altar with the expectation that the congregation would lay 
their offerings for the seminary funds on them. No one moved to 
give, and after waiting a short time, he lost patience, hurried into 
the pulpit and addressing an image of the Madonna cried “01 
holy mother of 6od ! blame not these parishioners ; they are mis¬ 
led ! See I with outstretched hands I pray for the blinded people. 
Amen ! ” He then descended and continued the service. Tiie con- 
gi’egation remained astonished and silent. The occurence gave rise 
to a doggrel verse, of which the German rendering is as follows 

' Dominus vobiscum ; 

* Leert den Baiiern den Gcldbeutela atn 
. . * Leert ibu vollcnds urn.’ 
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'The next place of special interest in our journey is a mile 
below Zirl, the celebrated Martiuswand, a precipice of more than 
two thousand feet in height. In its face, high abo^e tiie road, 
is a rock chapel dug to mark the edge on which the Emperor 
Maximilian was caught in his fall over the precipice. No 
wonder, thought we as we looked up to the place, that wheu 
he lay t4@re head downwards, powerless to move unaided', the 
good priests gave up hope for the salvation of hie body and 
did their best for that of his soul, by prayers at the foot of tho 
rock. No woQtler that his deliverer,, an outlaw or hunter 
named Zipper, should be mistaken for an angel and his rescue 
be considered a miracle. Martiuswand is passed in the last 
day’s march down the valley, for it is only four hours from 
Innsbruck, and at Kranebilten, a pretty group of au inn and 
some cottages, we see something winch reconciles us to quitting 

Bohemia; ” a straight road of nearly four miles in length, 
leading down th§ broad valley to Innsbruck, and tbenco con¬ 
tinuing its prosaic way to Hall. Before entering this alley thcro 
is a fine view of Innsbruck and its wide-spread suburbs; the 
bourne to which per varios casus, per tot discrimlna rerum, 
we have turned our steps for so many days. We found our 
quieta sedes in one of those great hotels which are scrupu¬ 
lously fashioned to English travelling taste. It was a rude 
awakening from our enjoyment of things Tirolese and novel. 
The head waiter, an elegant citizen of Lubeck, assured us ‘‘we don’t 
like Gci'uiaus here,” and shrugged his slmulders compassionately 
yn the expression of an opinion adverse to the English oasis system, 

Innsbruck must be familiar to many Anglo-lndiang, lying as it 
does on one of the railway routes to Venice. It has a population 
of over 16,000 and a busy and prosperous air. It sltows none of 
the rural aversion to education ; it is unusually well supplied with 
book-shops^ has a numerously attended university and many 
schools. Amongst its historical relics are several of the liighest in¬ 
terest and beauty. The most celebrated is the tomb of Maximilian • 
in the Franciscan or Hof Kirche,—known to Innsbruck children 
as “ the church of the black men.*' The sarcophagus is a marvel 
of delicate workmanship; it is covered with exquisitely carved 
tablets of white marble, representing the principal events in the 
life of the Emperor. Twenty out of the 24 reliefs are by Alexan¬ 
der Colin of Mechlin. It is worthy of remark that .this magnifi¬ 
cent tomb is empty, tho Emperor being buried elsev^here. Rouud 
the central casket are ranged 28 tall bronze portrait statues 
(the “ black men," ) representing ancestors, contemporaries, and 
associates of Maximilian—all are* of surpassing workmanship. 
In the same church are monuments to a trio of brave men. 
Andreas Hofer, Joseph Bpeckbacher and Joacliimi Uaspinger 
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and to their comrades in defending tlieir country. Adjoining 
the church is a small cliapel, known as the Silver Chapel, which 
was built for the reception of the tombs of himself and his wife 
by Ferdinand the Second, regent of the Tirol from 1563 to 1593. 
His wife was the beautiful Philippine Welser, whose charms 
And romantic marriage have surrounded her memory with poetic 
interest. She was the daughter of an Augsburg mei».hant, in 
days when Augsburg merchants w’ere princes in wealth and in¬ 
fluence. She was one of three beauties of a city renowned for 
its beautiful daughters, who at about the same time wedded 
princely husbands. Tradition says that Philippine was as good 
as she was lovely, and that her thirty years residence at Schloss 
Ambras, near Innsbruck, wore full of charitable deeds, some 
of which are sculptured on her tomb. Specimens of her needle¬ 
work still preserved show that she used her needle with un¬ 
usual dexterity, and her dainty taste is attested as well by the 
arrangement of her collection of curiosities in her home, as by 
the elegant table service of gold and coral preserved in the 
town museum. Her portrait shows a sweet face, frank and 
intellectual, and one which must have pleaded powerfully to 
excuse Ferdinand for his misalliance, even in the eyes of his 
indignant father. 

There is an interesting if small collection of national treasures 
in the museum. There are relies of the patriot leaders of 
1800 ; swords and flags ; Hofei’s amulet which he wore always 
in his hat; Ilaspiuger’s crucifix, which he held outstretched 
as he exhorted his countrymen to fight for their liberties, and 
many others of equal interest. In the saino room are framed 
many pages from the Radetsky album, which itself fills a large 
cupboard. Amongst oth'^rs, mostly accompanied by a motto, 
letter or poem in honour of the hero, are the autographs of Welling¬ 
ton and the Prince Consort; of Wagner and Li tzt ; of' Long¬ 
fellow and Ubhmd—Paul Ueyse and Giimm. Here too, is 
the autograph of Wrangel, the veteran to whom within the 
last nine months (September 1876), the German Emperor sent 
congratulation on the 8()tli anniversary of his military service. 
In another room is a touching illustration of the perseverance with 
which a master-<passion will conquer difficulties. This is a collec- 
tiou of the wood-carving of Josef Kleiiihanns of Nauders (1774- 
1853) a mati^ blind from his fifth year, but who acquired so ex¬ 
quisite a sense of touch, that if allowed to feel a face he could 
reproduce it in wood. Amongst his works is a bust of Uofer, 
which bears a strong resemblance to his portraits. 

The Friedhof (cemetery) of Innsbruck is well worth a visit. 
It is surrounded by an arcade, which affords sufficient shelter to 
allow incmoriul pictures to be placed within it. Sumo of these 
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anti also of the sculptures are in excellent taste and of good execu¬ 
tion. At the foot of each larger monument are ranged choice 
plants, the Virginia creeper wreathes every pillar au(i arch of the 
arcade and spreads its long sprays over the pavement; the inner 
quadrangle is gay with the tlowers on the lowlier graves ; all is 
well kept and in good taste ; it is a “ court of peace” for living 
and dea(^ 

There arc many walks round Inusbiuck, pleasant either for their 
beauty alone, as the Lanzer Kopf, or for their historical associa¬ 
tions also, as Berg Isel the scene of several victories hard won 
from France and Bavaria. No one need regret a visit to the 
quaint old gabled town or a halt in the midst of ISuch a glorious 
amphitheatre of mountains as that which girds it. 

From Innsbruck the direct route to Venice is over the Brenner 
and through Verona. The Brenner Pass is in itself one of the 
least interesting of Alpine passes ; it aflfords few distant views as 
the road for the most part runs in deep and narrow valleys. The 
railway, howeveV, gives it a new and special character and readers 
its transit highly interesting. Verona is reached in eleven hour.s. 
We spent two days here with much pleasure. It is a town rich 
in the quaint and picturescpie. Its pride centres of course in its 
beautiful ainphilhcatro. This is now shorn of the glory of its 
marble outer wall, but its arena and encircling seats arc well 
preserved. A modern theatre cariics on the traditional purpose 
of the amphitheatre j other entertainments sometimes take place 
Avithiii its walls. After wandering in it and picturing savage 
; 3 ccne 8 in which gladiators and wild beasts had their share, it was 
a curious contrast to watch on the same spot, a cadet corps per¬ 
forming harmless evolution and singing patriotic songs. Verona 
has besides the great Piazza Bra, two remarkable squares. The 
old world Piazza del Signori, with itS splendid frescoed Council 
liousd*, its, quiet palaces, its courtly and tranquil air, fitly con¬ 
tains Iho noble statue of Uante, whom his Veronese contempora¬ 
ries were proud to welcome when an exile from his native* 
Florence. A short passage leads into the Piazza d’ Erbe. This 
too lias its frescoed and ancient houses, but here to-day blots out 
the past, and one can only look at to-day’s sight. In the early 
morning of a September day the Piazza d’ Erbe presents a gor¬ 
geous spectacle. Piled in wide baskets are d^wny peaches and 
many-tinted apples, green and purple grapes 8til(, clouded with 
bloom, russet pears and medlars, figs, most fragile of garden pro¬ 
duce, showing their luscious pink through rents in their black or 
yellow skins; scarlet tomatoes, all the autumn wealth that a 
couiilry favoured by sun and soil can yield. The piazza is shaded 
by huge umbrellas, compared with which tliosc of Benares Brah¬ 
mins are but musLiooms: under them throng tlie chattering 
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buyers and sellers ; it is a kaleidescopic scene of colour and 
amusing episodes. 

From Ver ona to Venice is a short journey. To begin to speak 
of Venice is to open the flood-gates to admiration. Its charms are 
too many and too well known to be more than alluded to here. 
There is, however, one place not frequently visited which I may 
mention. This is Chioggia (Tschosa in Venetian dialeeh) a mini¬ 
ature Venice, distant two hours by steamer. The tvay round the 
Lagune to it is interesting; the Murazzi (.sea-wall) especially so, 
and so also is Palestrina, a town devoted to lace-making, both of 
which can be easily visited in the interval before the departure of 
the steamer. 

But the “ Baroda" lies in the Lagune and we must leave 
Venice. But we carry with us many a pleasant memory of our 
wanderings from remote Chur, memories which will rise refresh¬ 
ingly before the “ inward eye,” to break evil days of monotonous 
gloom. 


ANNETTE S. BEVEEIDGE. 



Art. YL—seven YEARS OF INDIAN LEOISLATION. 

1 .—Acta of the Governor-General in Uouncil, 1871-76. 

Calcutta, Govt. Press. , 

%.—Selediona from the Records of the Government of India’^the 
production of Gold and Silver. Calcutta, Qoveruineut 
Press : 1870. 

3 .—The Punjab Administration Report for 1875-76. 

I T is seven years since we cast a backward glance over 
legislation by the Governor-General in Council during the 
previous twelve years, and the course of history has brought us 
to a point where we may conveniently stand again to review 
these last seven years. We perceive at once, that the distinc¬ 
tive feature of the first period was innovation—of tlie second 
codification. Th*e main exceptions to the truth of this remark 
were the enactments of the Penal Code and the Civil and 
Criminal Procedure Codes in the first period ; the main exceptions 
to its truth in the second will be discussed seriatim below. The 
general truth of it as regards the first period was suflficiently 
discussed in our former review: and the general truth of it as 
concerns the present period is sufficiently proved by the following 
synopsis. The New Criminal Procedure Code amalgamated 33 
previous laws, some of Madras, some of Bombay, some of Bengal, 
and some of the Supreme Council, all of which it repealed. The 
I’unjab Laws Act codified and repealed a vast mass of ill-digested 
orders and circulars in the judicial department, some having the 
force of law and some having not; the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act performed the same kindly functioft in the revenue depart¬ 
ment* the Customs Act VIII. of 1875 codified and repealed seven¬ 
teen Acts a*nd Bengal Regulations ; the Limitation Act swept away 
parts of six Acts of Parliament and 23 Acts of the Indian* 
Legislature ; the Excise Act superseded the whole of five others ; 
the Registration Act repealed the whole of two Acts, parts of two 
others, and a mass of rules prevailing in Oudh and Burma ; and 
so on of many other laws which fixed together justly fitting, 
harmonious, and well-arranged bodies of law on particular subjects, 
and gave to the Indian Empire united coherent codices in lieu 
of masses of fragmentary, conflicting and obscure rulings or piece¬ 
meal enactments. But besides these there have been two or three 
laws whose object was only to act as b^isoms for sweeping away 
rubbish ; such are Act XXIX. of 1871, which consigned to limbo 
no less than 54 laws or parts of laws, and Acts XII. of 1873 and 
XVI. of 1874 which delivered us for ever from the almost incre- 
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diblo nuinbor of 501 others, or parts of others passed for India, 
for BetJgal, for Bombay, or for Madras, besides ten Acts of Par- 
Jianieut. F*»r all this clearance the public is deeply indebted 
to Sir FitzJamos Stephen and Sir A. Hobhouse, with their 
Secretaries, and to the diligent labours of Mr. F. R. Cockerell, 
Member of the Legislative Council. These Acts XII. of 1873 
and XVI. of 1874 are each most fittingly styled ‘‘ par e:|yellence,y 
the Repealing Act. 

We have now taken a very cursory glance at the general scope 
of late legislation. There is a great deal more to be said as to 
certain classes of laws which may be conveniently grouped thus : 

I. Fiscal Laws. 

II. Laws for government of the so-called Non-regula¬ 

tion Provinces. 

III. Laws embodying abstract principles of justice. 

IV. Social Laws of universal application. 

V. Social Laws of limited application. 

I. The fiscal laws are of two sorts, Imperial and Local. In one 
sense every fiscal law is imperial, as the Government of the im¬ 
perial finances is pre-eminently a matter of imperial concern. Jhit 
since the adoption of the decentralisation scheme which Sir John 
Strachey induced Lord Mayo to enforce, all financial matters have 
had a double face, one looking to the Empire, the other to some 
portion thereof. We will therefore consider the local taxation laws 
first. The Government of India has taken the \yhole income from 
land revenue, Stamps, Opium, Post-office, Telegraph and Customs, 
and has accepted the responsibility of the cost of the Army aiid 
Navy, those departments whose income it takes, and law and 
justice ; while to local Governments was given the income from 
excise, education, jails, registration, and some minor sources, and 
they were also credited with a fixed annual allotment from Imperial 
revenues, being told at the same time to bear the entire cost of 
■ those departments whose income they drew, besides dispensaries, 
lunatic asylums, and also of all public works of other than 
imperial obligation. Of course all local feeders to railways, and 
such works as are designed to promote internal traffic, fell thus to 
provincial Governpients, to make and to keep up; and it was 
clear, and iudced'^it was meant, that each such Government should 
levy its own taxes on its own domain ; and to the necessity thence 
arising we owe the three Acts of 1871., numbered XVll, XVJII 
and XX, authorising the levy of rates on land in Oudh, the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab respectively; while for 
Bengal, notwithstanding a violent and long-continued agitation 
raised by the zemindars, it was ruled by the Secretary of 
State that the saving clause of Lord Coruwallis’ settlement 
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chlirter left a loophole whereby Government could enter into the 
landowner’s till, and take as much money as it deemed right for 
local necessities. No zemindar has ventured to oentest this 
decision in a court of law. It would have saved much ill-will 
and bombastic airing of grievances in the newspapers if that 
simple method of bringing the matter to an issue had been adopt-« 
ed by soq|p of the malcontents. However, whether by means of 
old or of new legislation the fact remains, that in India now, each 
local Government has authority to levy rates on land to a limit 
laid down in each Act. It would be an interesting subject for the 
student of constitutional history to trace the gradual abandonment 
of the old maxim, hammered out by years of hard knocks under 
the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts, that all taxation must be 
with the advice and consent of the King, Lords, and Commons. 
We regret that we have not the materials for such enquiry at hand, 
but this much is patent, that our ancestors in the tumult and 
worry of ship-money, voluntary loans, and such like exactions, 
stated their law* too broadly. The multiplying exigencies of a 
developing society have compelled the Parliament in England 
to abdicate its functions of taxation in a large degree. Hence 
the uprising of county rates and parish rates of sorts and sizes 
to an alarming extent, over and above the imperial taxation, 
In the three Acts under discussion the principle on which that 
local taxation is based, has been more widely stretched than even 
in England, till every Indian Governor has become more auto¬ 
cratic than 10 years ago was thought possible. War may engulf tho 
empire, but municipal improvements, the teaching of the young, 
the imprisonment of offenders, the treatment of the sick, will go 
on without crippled funds; and this disassociation of the domestic 
from the official element of our Indian subjects’ life is an unques¬ 
tionable gain. It is, however, open to ^rave doubt whether the 
imperial allotment towards the sustentation of provincial reve¬ 
nue can be* maintained at its present low figure. The following 
remarks are taken from the Government review of the Punjab • 
Administration Report of 1875-76, and may go towards showing 
that a revision of the sums granted is necessary : It may fairly 
** be assumed that there is no province in which the system of 
fixed assignments to meet the most important changes, and 
“those possessing the greatest power of growth, would be less 
“ likely to be completely successful. The Punjab at the date of 
<‘that measure had been only 20 years annexed,'and like all 
** countries suddenly placed under sure and equal laws after long 
“periods of confusion and strife, had made rapid advance in 
“ wealth and prosperity; and population and cultivation had 
“ increased at a faster ratio than 'perhaps in any other part of 
India. What, in an older province, is included under the hea|d 
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of Repairs, came in the Punjab under the heading of Construc- 
tion. All the appliances of English civilisation, jails, court 
“houses, sihool buildings, roads, bridges, were wanting in 1850, 
“ and when the decentralisation resolution of 1870 was passed, 
“ the province was very far from having an adequate supply. The 
“ assignments of grants were originally insufficient for the wants 
“ of the province, putting their normal growth altogetb'^r on one 
“side. The local taxation which became necessary in couse-^ 
“ quence has, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, been borne with- 
out much dissatisfaction or complaint, and chiefly for the reason 
“ that its expenditure, together with those local funds which are 
raised fromthe agricultural population such as the road and 
“ school cesses, is entrusted entirely to district committees which 
“have been everywhere appointed, and which include all the 
“ native gentlemen of independence and position in the several 
“ districts. Then it is manifest that the sums which are raised 
under this Act (XX of 1870), which amount to 16 or 17 lakhs 
“ per annum, are an immense advantage to the district, and afford 
“ the means of much local improvement in the way of communi- 
“ cations and education, yet they are not available to the Govern- 
“ ment while their application is so limited by the Act as to only 
partially relieve Government of charges, which might perhaps 
“ in equity be thrown upon local committees. They are, more- 
“ over, not sufficient to adequately supplement the Imperial assign- 
“ ments and to meet the numerous and ever-increasing wants of 
" a province like the Punjab • ♦ * * I'he principle of fixed assign- 
“ ments for growing charges, seems to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
“ one that cannot logically be maintained without some modi6ca- 
“ tion. It is to find a living body to a corpse, or to compel a man 
“ to remain in the clothes which only fitted him when a child.” 

From this extract, it 'Would appear that if the principle of 
the local taxation Acts is to bear the whole fruit expected from 
it, the present large sum of 16 or 17 lakhs raised in the poorest 
■ province of British India alone, must be further increased by 
fresh local taxation, and when that inevitable time shall come ; 
we earnestly trust that the commercial classes may be made, by 
something like a shop-tax, directly to bear a part of the burdens 
now falling on .agriculturists. It is all very well to say that it 
is not so, that though the producer pays the tax in the first 
instance, the consumer pays it eventually. That is a fallacy 
in India; foKtaxes be'ng all paid in cash, and the producer 
having no cash, is obliged to borrow it from the consumer of 
his produce: often by hypothecation of that produce before it 
is in existence ; and the tendency of our courts is so markedly 
in favour of the mao who has money and against the man 
who has only crops, that in the long run, the former wmes 
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iuto possession of the latter's land, as has been tlic case in 
iostances too many to mention. Taxes of this sort ivill only 
then be paid by the commercial classes, wlieu tbey*tbemselvee, 
by operation of our courts and of practically irredeemable 
mortgages, have also become the producing class, or rather owners 
of laud ; the instrument of production worked by an impoverished* 
peasantr}^ who will be then in the position of the man who is 
uuablo to sink lower than he is, because his credit being at zero 
no one will lend him any more money. 

In the second branch of fiscal laws enacted during the period 
under review are, first the Indian Coinage Act of 1871, and the 
sister Paper Currency Act of 1871 repealing its five* predecessors. 
This lust made the paper money of the empire iiuiversally con¬ 
vertible in practice and empowered the executive to issue notes of 
so low a denomination as five rupees. These changes had been 
long advocated by the press. Under these relaxations the paper 
money of the empire is in a healthy state, and Qovernmeut 
credit is good; indeed, until the late political disturbances caused 
a slight decline (of a temporary nature, we may hope) it was 
excellent. These observations lead us on to the Income Tax Act 
of 1871. It came into the world like a sickly infant, branded 
with the sentence of its own death, carefully limited to last but a 
few mouths. All India rejoiced over its end, and consigned it to 
its peaceful tomb in the fusty volumes of obsolete law books. 
Why should we disgrace it now by disinterring its poor remains 
to trample on them ? The next fiscal Act must be tenderly 
handled. It was passed on the 31st March 1871, and though it 
repealed eleven older ones, it had to be patched up on the same 
day by another short Act amending one of its predecessors which 
it had not repealed. It imposed on sea-borne goods duties 
which were taken, until the report of * the Tariff Committee of 
last year ruined its fair fame, and it was discarded by the legisla¬ 
tion on the same matter embodied in Act XV1 of 1875,—the Tariff 
Act which led to Lord Northrook’s resignation, and to a ‘ 
scries of telegrams from the Secretary of State which may have 
results as yet unforeseen. Lord Salisbury has conceded to the 
Indian Legislature the power enjoyed by the House of Commons— 
the origination and elaboration of money bills. But there the 
parallel ceases. The House of Peers, though poSsessiug a consti 
tutioual right to ovcirule or modify such bills, has only exercised 
it once iu the memory of men now living. But tha Secretary for 
India desires that money bills of the Indian Council be submitted 
to him before they are passed ; that he may exercise his discretion 
of veto on them while yet immature; and so save the Government 
of India from tho mortification of defeat upon them after they have 
become law. It is hard to see why this principle, if £ood at all, 
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should not be good for every sort of bill; and if good for In^ia, 
should not also be good for England. But no one has ever suggesU- 
ed the notisin that a Committee of the House of Commons should 
confer with the House of Lords prior to its own passing of a bill of 
any sort; though such committees are very common to remove 
apparently insurmountable differences of opinion between the 
two Houses ; and we fail to see why the Secretary of Sl^.te should 
now, for the first time, offer for our acceptance a new principle ; 
and why, if it is to be offered, it should not govern all projects of 
legislation rather than one particular class ? 

We come now to that class of laws of the period under review, 
which is most* interesting to the historian and general student, i.a, 
the laws which have been passed for the government of the 
Non-Regulation Provinces. At the time when the Punjab was 
annexed, the mischief of a corrupt bar, and of a body of legislation 
founded upon the feudal system of Europe, or upon half-under¬ 
stood and half-known digests of Hindu or Moslem law had, in our 
older provinces, become very grave. What with the turmoil of 
incessant war, which prevented due incubation of legal measures, 
and the viciousness of prostituted civil courts, which had to carry 
out the iadifferent laws then made, it was evident that neither 
the law nor the practice of Bengal and the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces could be introduced among races who would take the life of 
the ruler whom they despised or detested ; but would never submit 
to him or pander to his a3sthetic tastes; and if the new country was 
to be ruled at all, it must be ruled on a plan wholly diverse from 
that which had prevailed down country. Personal government 
was therefore to take the place of mechanical government l)y 
codes and regulations. Lord Dalhousie chose men who were not 
machines: entrusted them with vast power and gave them his 
confidence, and for a fev\f years the system worked well enough. 
But it called, for extreme care in the choice of its agents,* and it 
ignored the fact that the best men can become gouty and effete, 
timid and vacillating ; and so it broke down ; and inasmuch as not 
every circular was wisely designed or coherently drawn, inasmuch 
as few executive oflScers who were also judges had time to anno¬ 
tate their books and keep up their knowledge of orders which 
were not seldom contradictory and usually diffuse, the Govern¬ 
ment iu time fbund itself working a perplexed law with officers 
who were by no means all of the ideal type : confusion and weak 
ness came in,*and matters began to drift. Then came the Chief 
Court of the Punjab, and members of a Bar who all insisted on 
legal cases being decided by law, and who sought in vain to know 
■what was law under the Indian Council’s Act of 1861, and what 
was not. Too often when the law was found, and applied, it led 
to SO violent an outburst of bloodshed, fanaticism, or miscarriage 
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of justice that codification became imperative. To illustrate this: 
•local law had always punished the adulteress as well as the adul¬ 
terer, but the Penal Code forbade this; and widespread murder 
followed, particularly amongst the Beloocli and Fathan tribes. 
Opposition to cow-killing was one of the main stand-points of the 
Sikh Government, and one of Lord Dalhousie's words was that he 
.would lather give up the Punjab than forbid the slaughter of 
kine for ueef; but the law on this point was only contained in 
a Government circular. Tracking was as well understood and 
acted upon in the Punjab as it is now in Australia, but there was 
no provision for punishing a village into which scores of cattle 
might be tracked, aud unless the actual offenders were caught, 
justice was openly derided. To lay down rules on all these and 
many kindred points had been easy for the rough procedure of 
early days, but the judgments of the courts which were founded 
on them could not stand the scrutiny of lawyers, or be any way 
accommodated to codes, whose excellence was admitted, but which 
had not any prbvisions for these matters. To the end of remedy¬ 
ing these evils, the Government made a strong effort, and in 
Act XXXIIl of 1871, it passed an Act of C6 sections only, 
embodying a large mass of substantive law in the revenue de¬ 
partment. But inasmuch as the varying necessities of society 
made it advisable to give the local authorities wider powers 
than could be minutely described in a crystallized law, many 
of these sections granted a license to the Local Governor to 
frame rules thereunder, subject to the approval of the Viceroy, 
which in practice quickly became more copious than the Act, 
‘and have provided for almost every detail of the contingencies 
which arise in a rapidly developing society. Similarly; Act IV 
of 1872 dealt with such subjects as pre-emption, the predomi¬ 
nance of local or tribal custom over Moslem or Hindu law, 
the ■track law, slaughter of kinC, bands of armed vagrants, 
insolvency, &c.; reserving power to the local Government to 
elaborate by supplementary rules the laws whose leading priu-^ 
ciples were then sanctioned by the Supreme Legislature: aud 
the smooth and admirable working of this expedient has shown 
what an excellent compromise has been thus effected between 
two systems, whose disharmony at one time was painfully 
embarrassing. But the most radical change* in principle has 
required the intervention of Parliament, which has conferred 
very wide powers on all who govern India by section 1 of the 
Act,,Chapter III, of 33 Viet. This law enables the Secretary of 
State to declare to what portions of India it shall be applicable : ' 
and he has made it to apply to parts of the Punjab and British 
Burma, to Sindh, and Assam, to the Andaman Islands, to the 
Nou-Reguliitiott portion of Bengal, as well as to Arakau, 
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&c. This preliminary enables the Governor-General to sanctida 
in his executive capacity, by way of ordinance, without debates 
or considerf^tion in the Legislative Council, any draft regula¬ 
tion submitted for his approval by the Local Government, 
and the discretion has been widely used, and is continually 
used even yet, when one might think the initial urgency of 
tlie call for its promulgation had passed away. Ui^<^er this 
enactment the Government of India gave to the Hazara dis¬ 
trict a Tenancy Regulation superseding the Punjab Tenancy 
Act, and a limitation law all to itself to the Peshawur Divi¬ 
sion, which has however now been abrogated. Under it the 
woman can be punished for adultery all down the Punjab 
frontier, and though oddly enough she cannot be punished for 
abetting her own abduction, yet the police can arrest without 
warrant any man w'ho is complained against as being likely to 
abduct a married woman. Under this law, too, no new villages 
may be built within five miles of the same border in British 
territory without special permission ; no man may pasture 
cattle without an armed guard in certain parts of Bannu and 
Kohat, nor take measures to release a convict from the Andamans. 
The same law has enabled the Government to make rules for 
forests in Hazara, Ajmir and Burma, for Civil and Criminal 
Procedure in Arakan, for prisons in Assam, for sundry matters 
affecting the welfare of Talukadars in Ajmir, for settling the 
wild tracts of Santhalisthan, for giving judicial authority to the 
uncouth but autocratic chieftain of Spiti, and for other purposes 
which need not be detailed. It is one of the most royal, (or 
shall we say imperial?) measures of British rule in Asia. But 
it would not be complete without the twin Acts of 1874, numbered 
XIV and XV, and named the Scheduled Districts Act, and Laws 
Local Extent Act. By theformer a large number of enactments 
are expressly declared not to be in force in districts which by 
reason of the backwardness and rudeness of the population may 
be considered unfit for the strictness of civilized law on minor 
points. The Viceroy is empowered to say what are such districts 
and he has already so named the whole North-Western and 
Western frontier : all the Chief Commissionerships except Oudh, 
Burma, and parts of the Central Provinces ; certain hill districts 
in the N.-W, P., ‘•Bengal and Burma ; besides the Laccadive and 
Andaman islands and minor portions of the territories under the 
governments qf Bombay and Madras. Then the Laws Local 
Extent Act removes all doubt as to the sphere wherein certain 
other enactments operate whose scope was formerly doubtful: 
and for the time to come those who are entrusted with the duty 
of drafting new Acts always take care to specify in what parts 
of the heterogeneous empire which Englishmen govern iu India, 
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such Acts are to be appealed to as la\7. Acts XIV and XV of 
•1874! cleared up the obscurities of the past, and ordinary care 
obviates fresh difficulties for the future ; while under^the Act of 
Parliament just quoted, and this Scheduled Districts Act, the 
Viceroy with his Executive Council and the Local Covernmcnts 
are the sole legislators for all backward and semicivilized 
regions.» This is as it should be. We see at a glance that 
the variety and territorial extent of these measures attests the 
need of the strong arm of Government and goes far towards 
showing that an uniform and centralised Government is only 
suitable for races in which all discordant elements have been 
fused by centuries of union into homogeneity. Th*e time is very 
far distant when the Sonthal and the Gond can be governed in 
the same way—aboriginal though they both be—or even when 
Fathans of the same root and stem can be treated alike, for the 
interposition of 300 yards of the water of the Indus has now sun¬ 
dered them into various wholly dissimilar branches. The experi¬ 
ence, whose expression is found in the Chap. III. of 33 Viet., has 
been dearly bought, and has finally won a signal victory over doc¬ 
trinaires whose sphere of vision went no further than the Channel 
Islands. One morsel of history is covered up in Section 39 of the 
Punjab Laws Act. Till the year 1860, the criminal law of the 
Punjab was mostly contained in that bulky digest of the Bengal 
Begulations which was compiled by Mr. Beaufort, who only the 
other day retired from the appointment of Judge of the 24-Purgim- 
nahs. But in the last-named year the present permanent incumbent 
of the Foreign Secretaryship, being Assistant to the Judical Com¬ 
missioner of the Punjab, drew up a new code which was put in 
practice and endured till 1862. At that time all else of criminal 
law was swept off by the Penal Code, but the old regulation re¬ 
mained good in our older province for all crime committed prior 
to jsi* January 1861. And thus it came to pass that the man 
who was tried in 1872 for murders at Delhi in 1857 was tried 
under the old Bengal Regulations. This trial brought to pro- * 
minent notice the fact that the Punjab had had three criminal 
codes, diverse and distinct, in as many years ; and whereas the two 
which had prevailed in other parts of India were confusing 
enough, it was enacted that Aitchison's synopsis, as it was called, 
should be retrospectively repealed, and that all offences committed 
prior to 1st January 1862 in territory which was at the time 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab should be; 
henceforth referred only to the Penal Code of India. This 
synopsis is not mentioned in section 39, but comes under ther 
general repealing clause at the end, of Act IV of 1872. While 
we write we perceive that the Legislative Council is busy on local 
land revenue and Local Laws Act for Oudh to whiebi- no doubb 
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mutatia mutandis, our remarks concerning tlie Punjab Laws may 
be applied. Tbe administration report of the Punjab already 
quoted, remdVks on tliis matter thus; The principle of laying 

down in an Act tlie general outlines of a measure, leaving 
** local Governments and Administrators to fill in the details by 
t rules drafted by themselves, but approved by the Government of 
‘ India * ♦ * • combines the action of the best legsik^ know- 
* ledge and skill with tbe fullest results of local experience and 
' permits the observance of the infinite local peculiarities of a 
‘ great Empire to be associated with the assertion of juridical 
' principles.” 

We enter ndw on the third branch of our Review—the Laws 
embodying abstract principles of justice. The first in order is 
the Limitation Actj IX. of 1871. Its principal recommenda¬ 
tion is its symmetry, and the simplicity as well as clearness of its 
arrangement. Wiping out the old undigested masses of rulings, 
wherein things like were dissevered, and things unlike were put 
cheek-by-jowl together, wherein you never could” find what 3 'ou 
wanted and found much that was noxious, we have now all the 
leading principles of law on the matter of limitation conveniently 
arranged in 29 sections, treating of the various forms of legal 
disability, the methods of computing limitation in various stated 
conditions, and the acquisition of ownership by long possession 
of easements ; while the various different causes of action which 
can arise are set out in a succinct table, showing opposite each, 
class of case, what is the period within which one may sue for the 
redress of a grievance under it; and also from what event apper¬ 
taining to each, the period is to be reckoned. There are probably 
few laws so simple, and yet so full. The Evidence Act is by no 
means equally clear. It is an attempt to reduce to a number of 
abstract propositions the nlain principles of a branch of law which 
is a study in itself ; and the result is that, in our judgment, the con¬ 
densation has been too great. Although this might have been re- 
lieved by a wealth of illustration, in its present state the law is too 
bald and dry for any but highly-trained, and logical and receptive 
intellects to apprehend. The bulk of our native judges give it 
up in despair, and we have a shrewd suspicion that you might 
tell on your fingers the number of judicial authorities in each 
province who have thoroughly understood, or are able to remember, 
the nice distinctions as to relevant facts, burden of proof, and 
such like recondite affairs which it professes to explain. It should 
always be remembered that any highly philosophical law like this, 
is, like pure mathematics, per ae, distasteful to most men, and 
until the practical application of each section is lucidly set forth 
in illustrations whose use was first manifested in the Penal Code, 
it is not e^ery mind which can admire it> or understand it, or 
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<fonscqucntly remember still less apply it. Moreover, that which 
, is hard and severe in English is doubly severe in a foreign dress; 
and since a large proportion of our judges know only some 
Indian vernacular or classical tongue, their difficulties in dealing 
with the Evidence Act are real and great. It is true that many of 
them only require very simple rules for the decision of simpjp 
,cases, bjjyb yet in measure, as is their capacity such is their work, 
and the rules as they stand being beyond their capacity, it is 
evident that their work cannot be what it ought to be, 

It is only to the shell of this excellent law that we take exception. 
Tlie marrow and kernel is sound, wholesome, meat for those 
who can take it. But it is certainly strong meat. • The Contract 
Act, which is the third of the purely abstract laws we discuss, is a 
comprehensive body of law on every form of contract known to 
civilized states and communities. Here again the illustrations 
might well have been simpler, and drawn more from the daily 
life of the country folk ; the many illustrations taken from ship¬ 
ping contracts ift various forms, are Greek to 99 per cent, of the 
population, and unfamiliar to the large majority both of judges 
and lawyers, while those which treat of theatrical contracts are 
singularly misplaced in a country where every native actress is 
a courtezan, and every native actor a pimp. However, these blots 
are inseparable from the birth-place of the Act, the study table 
of an English lawyer, and we admit that the large majority of 
illu.strations are well chosen and clear. The body of the Act too 
is well arranged ; its sections are all brief, and its subject-matter 
relates to topics of more or less concernment to everybody, and 
ban be therefore easily understood. An admitted defect in it is, 
that it contains no law of specitic performance ; but this has been 
since cured by the enactment of a separate law on the subject. 
The Contract Act, like the Penal Cotfe, was the result of many 
years of labour by many men both in England and India ; and the 
outcome is* on the whole, certainly matter of sincere gratulation to 
all who drew it, and who have to work it. Some few sections# 
appear superfluous, as for instance 142-43, which are but illustra¬ 
tions to section 14; butou the whole, considering the extent of legal 
tcrritoiy covered, and the distinctness of the manner in which the 
various propositions are affirmed and illustrated, it must be pronounc¬ 
ed to be a valuable and complete Act, for even the specific perform¬ 
ance law was purposely left out of it for reasons of due weight, 
although some authorities advocated its insertioi^ in the same 
Act. The Oaihs Act X. of 1873 finds place for comment here. 
Its general object was to, simplify some oaths and abolish others. 

It is now no longer necessary for judicial officers to be sworn 
iu for the due performauce of their ‘duties. The old three-foolscap 
.pages ot oaths fora Ju.stice of the Peace are abolished. The 
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Legislature bas wisely held that a man who would not deal justly 
and truly without being sworn to it, would not be bound by the 
sanctions of an oath. And the Act restores the nearest approach 
to trial by wager which modern civilisation permits; for it enacts 
a provision whicli some High Courts had pronounced to be illegal, 
i:|uder which when one party to an action consents to be bound 
by the oath on a certain formula accepted by the other p^rty, the 
suit shall be decided according to such oath, and such decision 
shidl not be open to appeal, provided that such oath shall 
not be scandalous or indecent, nor purport to affect any third 
party. It is therefore left to decide finally that A docs not 
owe B any money when they both agree that it shall be thus 
decided if A swears to that effect on the Koran or Ganges’ 
water. But not so, if the oatli is to be on A’s child, as in such 
case it purports that A’s child shall become the object of the 
Divine displeasure. In England all forms of trial by wager have 
been done away with since the beginning of this ceutuiy, when 
JVlary Ashford drowned herself in a pit, and her seducer was tried 
for it and acquitted, but was afterwards obliged to prove his inno¬ 
cence by fighting her brother under order of a court of justice. 
That case exhibited the folly of trial by wager or ordeal. It was 
the last relic of a barbarous and oriiel expedient for discovering 
the truth when no one would tell it, and as the last memento of 
witch-floatiog, and other kindred horrors. Section 8 of the Indian 
Act X. of lt^3 is thus possessed of a peculiar romance of its own. 

There are two Acts of a purely political aspect which we 
novsr bracket together as indicating our Imperial Sovereignty. 
Act XL of 1872 concerning extradition of criminals between our 
Government and the scores of kings and princelings who fringe 
our territory all round or reside in patches of country within the 
general limits of British India, and Act V. of 1874, under which 
the Viceroy is authorised to prohibit any foreign state from 
enlisting recruits for its army within British India. ‘ The need 
of both these laws is patent, and it is curious that their need 
should never have arisen before. Till this Act, the clearest law of 
extradition was in some rules contained in a despatch, No. .3, 
which the Court of Directors sent on 1st June 1836 to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras ; and another set devised by Lord Lawrence in 
the early days of our rule in the Punjab, appertaining primarily 
to Cashmere. There is an apparent want of reciprocity in the 
provision that, while criminals of* foreign territory committing 
certain specified crimes in British territory and escaping back to 
their own land must always be given up to British courts when 
demanded, it is not so with, criminals of British territory who 
return into it after committing any of those crimes in foreign 
territory. They must be tried in British courts. The Court of 
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Irtrectoi's explaio this as justifiable not less as a proper preroga- 
tive of the paramount power, than on the ground of the in- 
equality in the state of civilisation, ud jurisprudence under the 
** British Government and that of Native States.” The same 
sentiment is expressed in more racy phrase by the vigorous Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab in a running comment which he 
^ppendc^ to the rules abovementioned as devised by him. It 
was appropriate when a Company of Merchants was the para¬ 
mount power, much more is it so when the paramount power is 
an Empress. 

Proceeding with our subject we come to those laws of the period, 
appertaining to matters which we have denominatbd social. It 
is not a very clear definition, but fur want of a better we adopt 
this term to indicate those laws which are purely Anglo-Indian 
in their complexion, which spring from a state of society created 
wholly or partially by English government supervening on 
Indian society. The most startling innovations of this kind 
belong to a bye-^one age; the abolition of satti, the legalization of 
widow-marriage, the prohibition of infanticide ajid enactment of a 
special law against it, all come into a historical era with which 
we have no concern when considering legislation subsequent to 
1870. But this same epoch has not been wdiolly unmarked by 
legislation of this kind, and in point of interest in it are those 
social laws which are of universal moment. The order we have 
followed throughout this paper is chronological, and by its 
guidance we turn first to the Registration Act of 1871. It 
massacres only five innocents and amputates a limb of a sixth, 
ftj its first schedule ; but then it embalms their memory by record¬ 
ing as in a moniimentiim OBre perennius all their virtues, and 
hiding all their faults in strictly correct and charitable fashion. 
i)o wc ofl'cnd against politeness by rakiflg up from the ashes of 
the dtHul ono odious feature, and contemplating its ugliness, ore 
forgetting ft for ever? Even if so, we cannot but express sincere 
pleasure in noting the disappearance of sections 53-54 of Act » 
XX. of 1866 from Act VIII of 1871. These were the sections 
authorising what was termed special registration ; whereby after 
a simple payment of double fees, and a friendly wink of the 
eye - between the money-lender and the sub-registrar, the latter 
“ specially registered ” a document, and the former then bad power 
to take out execution on it within one year of the time fixed for 
payment, as of an unsatisfied uecree. These provisions were an 
unnecessary novelty, sadly unsuited to Indian society, where the 
problem is not, as in England, to save the moneyed-man from 
sharpers, but where the sharper is always the money-lender and 
his victim is his client. It is the same in half the things we have 
done in India. VYe have the best intentions conceivable, but we 
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forget that we must begin by looking at everything upside dowb. 
A Native shows you his respect by pulling off his shoes, an English¬ 
man by pulK'ng off his hat; a Native by touching the morsel he 
■wants to give you first with his own fingers, an Englishman by 
only touching it with a fork ; a Native puts down his umbrella 
when he comes home on its handle, because he uses it as a parasol, 
an Englishman puts it on its point, because it is him a 
yyobTapluie and he must drain off its wet. And so on all 
round—when shall we learn it ? However, special registration is 
gone—may its ogre-like voracity be known no more! It is curious 
to contemplate the debates which went on last hot season in 
Olympus, ove^ the amendments which have since been passed as a 
new Act in the matter of compulsory registration of documents 
respecting real property of a valueless than Rs. 100. Our own 
opinion is in favour of such registration as unquestionably tend¬ 
ing to defeat fraud by publicity, though it might not be necessary 
to lower the limit to zero, and it might stand at 50 as a compro¬ 
mise between the old system and one which would be unnecessarily 
liarassing those whose transactions, measured even in silver at 
its present value, arc small. The Pensions' Act of 1871 merely 
regulates that which the giver of pensions has an indefeasible 
right to direct: the state has herein laid down one rule, however, 
■which materially touches the general public by forbidding any 
court to attach any pension yet unpaid to the pensioner. This 
exception to the general rule of procedure whereby debts due 
from A to B may be attached by 0 if he has a decree against 
B, was caused by the inconveniences of the credit which deposed 
princelings formerly enjoyed ; and the cost to Government which 
their lavishness usually threw on it sooner or later. Have we for¬ 
gotten the debts of the King of Oudh, the Nawabs of Arcot, tlie 
son of Tippoo, the Na^mb Nazim of Bengal ? Certainly not. 
The second and fourth of these are now disfranchised, for Acts 
XVII. of 1873 and XX. of 1873 have taken from theVn for ever 
the power of incurring debt, and recent disclosures in the Gazette 
of India have shown that it was high time. The Member of 
Parliament to whom £2,000 was lent by the Nawab Nazim, 
■which was not his own to lend, and who has unluckily till now 
forgotten to repay it, has had something to explain. If our 
indulgence to these princelings was so abused, .surely it was 
time for it to cease. On this same principle it is enacted by the 
Pensions* Act that no pension is*to be attached. As the pen¬ 
sioner’s credit is hereby destroyed no one will henceforth lend 
him money, and his follies must stop short at a point before that 
when they become embarrassing to Government. The two next 
.Acts of this year, XXIII. and XXIV, deal with the matter of 
Guvernuieul loans to municipalities and agriculturists, and the 
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priticiplc already discussed ns to the Punjab Land Revenue Act 
of giving Government autliority to make rules supplementary 
to tlie Act, is here also enforced. Tlie former Act is ^useful and 
workable as it stands, but the latter is rendered largely inopera¬ 
tive by the enforcement of interest (in those parts of the Empire 
where it is enforced.) An agriculturist will either pay interest to 
a money lender whom be can always persuade into extending the^ 
term for repayment of the principal, or he will borrow without 
interest from Government, though he knows he must pay his 
instalments up to date. But where the rigor of punctual pay^ 
meat is made to co-exist with the demand for interest even at 6 
per cent., the risk of bankruptcy is too great: loans are taken to 
a very limited extent, and the flourish of trumpets with which 
Lord Mayo’s Government inaugurated the change from Takkavi 
Advances to Land Improvement Loans, dies away on the ear in 
the moans of a disappointed nation, who think that the old was 
better by far than the new, albeit the latter is couched in legal 
phrase and honored by being bound up in the statute book. Nearly 
akin to this is the North India Canals and Drainage Act of 1873. 
We all recollect that when this measure was first proposed and 
passed, it contained some clauses compelling those persons to pay 
canal advantage rates near to whom a canal ran, even if from 
choice or poverty they did not take the water. The press with 
almost one voice denounced this iniquity, but it was not till the 
Secretary of State vetoed the whole bill that these clauses were 
struck out. The writer enjoyed the privilege of seeing an early 
Minute on this Act by one of the members of the Indian Council 
in England; and though confidence forbids the mention of his 
name, it may be noted that the arguments against it fiscally, 
politically and socially were quite unanswerable, and resulted iu 
North India escaping from a grave wrong. This same year saw 
a revision of the North-West Provinces’ Rent Act, under the 
number ofXVIII. of 1873, and its twin the North-West Provinces' 
Land Revenue Act XIX. of 1873. It has been often remarked 
how indissolubly in India revenue and rent are connected, and ' 
how when Government modifies the former, the latter is, ipso facto, 
modified along with it: for it is evident that if x means the net 
produce, y the Government share and z the landlord’s share, 
then the mere alteration of y into ^+5 does.not raise x into 
cc-1-5, but simply diminishes « to s—5. The two matters being 
so inseparably combined, whenever Government legislates for its 
own share, or, indeed, whenever it touches land i-evenue at all, 
it finds its hand in a hornet’s nest, from which a mass of fresh 
legislation alone can free' it. Act X. of 1859 broke down from a 
variety of causes which need not be commented upon ; and so a 
new Land Revenue Act and also a new Rent Act became ncces- 
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sary, fixing constitutions of courts, and their powers; the riilcs 
concerning tenancy, ejectment, improvements, atid the multiform 
varieties wj^ich Protean transformations of tenures superior, in¬ 
ferior, proprietary, talukdari, and what not, drew in their train. 

Turning to another and totally alieu subject connected with 
general social laws, we come to those regulating the sadly per- 
f)lexing subject of European vagrants, which has now, alas, 
l)ecora 0 further complicated by the Poor White question. The 
first Act on this subject was passed in 1869, when it had become 
clear that the English or European loafer, whether discharged 
seaman, soldier, mechanic, or horse-keeper from Australasia, was 
dangerous to judividuals, to himself, and to tho good fame and 
name of English rule in India. It was needful to give power to 
every magistrate, whether a justice of the peace or not, to arrest 
and hold certain judicial enquiries on any such persons found 
strolling in the interior: it was found necessary to establish 
work-houses for such men and to devise schemes for deporting 
them by sea. This law was amended by Act XXVllI. of 1871, 
and in 1874, by Act IX of that year. The former Acta were again 
much amended and enlarged ; but the subject is so complex that 
even this law is not sufficiently stringent or elastic, and an 
amendment of it is now on the legislative anvil. Other genera 
of the wild beast homo” are to be cribb’d, cabined, caged, con¬ 
fined, by the Criminal Tribes Act. By a peculiar irony of his¬ 
tory, this stood in the 1871 state book as the twin-brother of the 
last, and next to it. Was it meant to put tlic reclaimed Aus¬ 
tralian convict in a cask with the thug ? the dissolute platelayer 
with the Boureeah thief? Now, when once any of those unfoi- 
tunate tribes or fraternities whom the rampant ostracism of caste, 
and tho black brand of birth, doom to live by preying on their 
neighbours or pandering tu their vices, are laid under the ban of 
this Act, no Eotnish interdict is so severe. Each man, woiuim and 
child is counted, and enrolled, must live where he is bid, and find 
a livelihood in the precise manner prescribed by the magistrate. 
'The conflicting necessities of settled government on the one side, 
and hereditary license on the other, have now clashed. The only 
way of escape from a dilemma which has puzzled every administrator 
for the last century, has been found at last in the pages of this 
stern enactment. It throws on the State the grave responsi¬ 
bility of providing work and suitable residences for consider¬ 
able bodies of people; and oare must be taken that they arc 
not so herded' as to engender pestilence, for this has happened 
years ago in the writer’s own experience of a modified and irregular 
form of such working. But patience and zeal may be trusted 
to evolve a happy solution of a problem which in its cvery-day 
details may sometimes be perplexing enough, In its chainclcr 
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of ft bouleversement of conditions tolerated, if not sanctioned 
usage, this law takes rank with the orders concerning Satti 
and child-killing. While they dealt proximately with tjie preser¬ 
vation of life, this deals mainly with the protection of property : 
but inasmuch as the persons affected are ignoble and out-casts, 
the undercurrents of Native society have flowed peacefully by : 
and wo have from the Native pres.-* had little opposition to a 
change \^ich in principle differs in no way from that which 
inspired those other laws which were fiercely opposed. 

The last of the social Acts of this year of legislative activity 
is the Weights and Measures Act of 1871, which was passed by 
the Governor-General on 30th October of that year« Its history 
is peculiar: but as we fully discussed it before—when it was 
still inchoate we refrain from flogging a dead horse now. Proceed* 
ing to 1872 we find a new marriage law formulated in Act 111. of 
that year to meet the necessities of those unhappy persons whose 
creed is the negation of all creeds—some of whom call themselves 
Brahmos—some Comtists—and so on. They have their marriage- 
law now. we trust it may operate to hold together such members 
of society ns are obliged to allow that even negation must have 
a limit, unless chaos is to be renewed, and that there arc matters 
which the law of man must perforce take cognizance of. The 
Christian marriage-law was also re-enacted and cleared from 
doubts by Act XV. of this year—while an Act of 1876 numbered 
V. enabled Government to prevent juvenile delinquency by the 
Establishment of Reformatory Schools ; the vexed question of 
legal majority having been set at rest the year before by Act IX. 
orf 1875, and that of married-women's earnings being protected 
from violent and dissolute husbands by one of the previous year 
known as 111. of 1874. These with some of minor value concerning 
the Administrator General’s Office, and such like, exhaust our 
list of >social Acts of the period under review. 

From social Acts of universal enforcement let us turn to those 
of limited object and scope. The Emigration Act repealing five 
former laws on the same subject has placed on a footing as satis¬ 
factory as the nature of the case permitted, a practise which was 
rapidly degenerating into little better than slave hunting. The 
Protector of Emigrants at every port In British India whence 
emigrants depart, now has full authority to prevent abuse, and 
every needful regulation as to medical attendance, contracts of 
service remaining optional, inspection of emigrants, &c., &c., is duly 
enforced, while legal authority is given to a convention between 
the Queen and the Emperor Napoleon III. preventing abuses 
arising out of the system in all French colonies. The necessity for 
this arose out of the orders given by the Emperor prohibiting the 
importation of Africans into any French Colony: and the Act 
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therefore has a special interest just now that slavery and’the 
treatment by British Naval officers of escaped slaves have been of 
late so mii/'h before our eyea Other laws of this period are those 
which lend succour to various chieftains or landholders by establish¬ 
ing special authority for treating them as insolvents. The wasteful 
tulukdars of Oudh and the impoverished Thakurs of Broach ; 
besides the Princes of Arcot and of Bengal already mentioned, 
have come under the fostering care of enactments wlfich render 
them incapable of further encumbering their estates, and justify the 
Oovernmeut in taking those estates under official care, and even 
in some cases, of borrowing money wherewith to pay off older debts. 

We have viwitten more than it was in our design to write, but in 
truth the vastness of the subject must be our excuse. We seem to be 
like a man in a balloon who sailing over seas and islands, towns and 
villages, can mark no more than general features with a glimpse of 
detail here and there. Such a birdseye view we have tried to take 
and record, and in conclusion only add by way of synopsis that 
codification has superseded innovation ; that useless and obsolete 
laws have been swept into the “ oubliette” of time by the hun¬ 
dred ; that every one may now see immediately what laws 
govern Santhalistan, or Edwardesabad, Bombay or Lahore ; that the 
plan of enacting laws to be worked by supplementary rules has 
proved eminently successful and capable of wide expansion ; that 
a body of substantive law on contract, evidence, inheritance, 
marriage, minority, and so forth has been given us ; that procedure 
has been simplified and yet more exhaustively treated ; last, not 
least, that where custom, as in many parts of the Punjab,rises above 
law, the courts are bound to decide by the lex loGi or custom in 
lieu of applying recondite Sanskrit or Arabic texts, which have in 
truth no more interest or value to the people than Magna Charta 
has to' the Tasmanian, or the Statute of Frauds to a Californian 
gold-digger. The idiosyncrasies of peoples, diverse as Spaniards and 
Shetlanders, have been consulted. Where adultery leads univer- 
, sally to bloodshed, unless both guilty parties be punished, women 
may be impiisoned, for it as well as their seducers; where all 
religious forms of marriage are distasteful, there is a law dispensing 
with them and yet knitting together society by firm laws of wedlock ; 
and so on in a variety of instances tedious to enumerate, yet each 
worthy of study by the historian, the ethnologist, the lawyer, or 
the politician. We have purposely disregarded several laws whose ^ 
elaboration an^l enactment has caused many a weary hour of labour 
to .scores of men. But our difficultv has been to select, not to 
expaud ; and while trying to miss nothing of very wide and imperial 
concernment, to refrain from padding oh a subject whose ramifi¬ 
cations are endless, and whose instructiveness is inexhaustible. 

U. E. PERKINS. 



Aht. vii—the rent question. • 

A Reply to Sir Henry Ricketts’ letter. By a Zebcindab. 


T he arguments brought forward by Sir Henry Ricketts in. 

answer to my article on the Rent Question in Bengal, pub¬ 
lished in the OalcvLtia, Baview for July last, may be thus sum¬ 
marised :— 

1. The number of occupancy rayats is in all probability very 
much where it was ” when Act X of 1859 was passed, “ neither 
increased, nor diminished;" there is no reason therefore to appre¬ 
hend (as I do) that they will become extinct in consequence of a 
distinction in rent-rates between them and the non-occupancy rayats. 

II. It is almost impossible **to determine what in all cases 
would be a fair proportion of the produce to be paid as rent for 
land,” “ the insuperable difficulty” being “ the variety of the cir¬ 
cumstances of cdltivation,—a difficulty that no legislation can 
meet.” 

III. Therefore it is best to keep to a distinction in rent-rates 
between occupancy and non-occupancy rayats, to let the rents of 
the latter be adjusted by supply and demand, and to .allow the 
occupancy rayats a percentage upon the competitive rates thus 
determined. 

I. In reply, I freely endorse the opinion cited from Mr. Dampier’s 
report and fully believe that at present, the number of occupancy 
rayats has actually increared rather than diminished. This, how¬ 
ever, I am inclined to think, is entirely due to a temporary cause. 
The people have not yet perceived nor asserted the full extent of 
their legal rights. The distinction as to rent-rates between the 
two classes of rayats, first recognised in the ruling of the Calcutta 
High Court in the case of Thakuranl Dtwi, and since sought to be 
legalised bjf more definite enactment, is not yet widely known, 
—much less acted upon ; and the rayats not having^ asserted their • 
legal rights, the zemindars have not felt the necessity of examin¬ 
ing and enforcing their own. Such a state of things, however, 
cannot last long; sooner or later the zemindars will realise the 
facts, that non-occupancy rayats when left themselves grow 
into occupancy rayats and become entitled to privileged rents which 
seriously affect the zemindars' income, and that by a fflmple 
measure they can prevent the evil. The momenc the zemindars 
duly appreciate these facts, they will bestir themselves and bind all 
their non-occupancy rayats to the condition that length of occu¬ 
pation will not entitle them to the privileged rents. The gfowth 
of the occupancy class being thus put an end to, their final ex¬ 
tinction wiU obviously bo only a question of tiinei under the 
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disintegrating effects of two privileges enjoyed by zemindafs, 
viz.^ tbe right to evict an occupancy tenant for default in the i)ay> 
meut of rents and the right to veto transfers of occupaucy- 
tenures. 

II. 1. Division of produce for au equitable assessment of 
rents is not so impracticable as Sir Henry maintains, but is on 
the contrary a principle very commonly observed in ^practice. 
This is evident from the prevalence of the Metayer rents in all 
parts of the world, of the ooahur in Mahomedan countries, and 
of the tithes among the Christians. The universality of the 
practice is a guarantee that the principle is tolerably equitable. 

2. The proper way to view the question is to split it into 

two parts, (a) We have to prescribe a convenient and tolerably- 
equitabie rule for assessment of rent-rates, as between zemindars 
and rayats; (b) we have to adopt some measure to remove 

the nicer inequalities in the rent-charge as between the rayats 
themselves. The principle of division is excellently adapted to 
attain the first-named object; and it has to be supplemented by 
another provision (included among my suggestions) to meet the 
Ollier exigency, viz., the grant of a right to the rayats to make 
transfers of their tenures. If the rent of any plot of laud, 
assessed upon the principle of division, be comparatively lighter 
than that of another, by reason of any difference in the peculiar 
circumstances of cultivation, then, with such a right of transfer, the 
exchange-value of the one will be proportionately higher than that of 
the other. By this means, the annual profits, or more accurately, 
periodical advantages of every possible description, will be fairly and 
equably capitalized ; and after the tenures have been once bought 
and sold, all tenants will be equally well off, considering the prices 
they will have paid, no matter how high or how low their respective 
rents might be. Such has actually been the case with the perma¬ 
nently-settled lands, of which the revenue-assessment was notori¬ 
ously unequal. An equalization like this, will be in accordance with 
the same law of supply and demand that Sir Henry so powerfully 
advocates, but which I would see applied in a different manner. 

3. The real objection, however, to tbe metayer system is that 
there might be lands of which the cost of cultivation would 
exceed in value the share allotted to the cultivator; and for this 
ample provision was made in my scheme. 

4 . A free right to sell their tenures is, however, too valuable a 
concession for the zemindars to make to the rayats ; and hence arule 
of pre-emption" was further proposed by me, by way of compensation. 
1 am aware that in some places a custom is said to have grown 
up, depriving the zemindar of his veto, and making transfei-s of 
tenures valid, independently of his sanction. It is still, however, 
an open question whether such a custom can be pleaded at all against 
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tlie zemindar’s right It cannot be denied that the zemindar had ori- 
^ginally this right to veto everywhere : the law clearly recognizes it; 
and where the custom adverted to is pleaded, the acceptance of rent 
from the vendee, may be said to amount to a voluntary withdrawal 
of the veto by the zemindar. The question would probably .be, not 
one of a special local custom within a definite area, but whether in 9 
particuly case, a rayat has acquired the right of transfer acoording 
to the doctrine of prescription. To this end the right would probably 
have to be shown to be exercised by the rayat adversely to the 
zemindar, in spite of his veto, for a sufficiently long period of time 
and without interruption. At all events, such exceptional eircum- 
stances cannot affect the general fact that the zemindars are in enjoy¬ 
ment of a valuable right. (The value of the right would be measured 
as the case might be, either by the difference between occupancy and 
non-occupancy rates of rent or by the rayat’s interest in the annual 
produce of laud under the rule of division). As a compensation to 
this right, the rule of pre-emption was proposed in favor of the 
zemindar. We have thus to take into account three things each 
closely bearing upon the rest: ( 1 ) a rule of proportion according to 
the metayer system, ( 2 ) the right of transfer of cultivator’s tenures 
by sale, &c., to supplement the above, and (3) a rule of pre-emption 
by way of compensation for the right of transfer. 

5. Apart, however, from the respective merits of the two modes 

of assessing rents—by division of the produce and by open 
competition—there are good grounds why the rule of division and 
that rule alone ought to be adopted. The Permanent Settlement 
distinctly lays down that the zemindar is entitled only to the 
difference between a certain proportion of the produce of every 
higha of land dcmandablc by sovereign power according to the 
custom of the country and the amount payable into the public 
treasury. (Regulations XIX, XXX^II and XLIV of 1793, 
Preantbles). In other words it recognises the right of the cultivat¬ 
or to the 'remaining proportion of the produce. My article was 
intended chiefly to show the universality of the custom alludeda 
to, in the shape of the metayer system, and the evolution of all 
the existing modes of assessing rents from that system from a 
date long anterior to the Permanent Settlement. Whether there¬ 
fore we take into account the provision of the law or the pre¬ 
existing right in the cultivator, of which he cannot be said to have 
been deprived, the recognition of the principle of division is 
simply unavoidable. ^ ^ 

6 . The amount of the proportion is quite a separate question ; 
and if stress is laid upon my inability to pronounce upon tliis point, ' 
it cannot be denied thslt some important data in regard to it, 
are well-known to the public, vie., that the revenue-charge was 
assessed by Akbar at one-third of the average produce and that 
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the rule of division in respect of Bhag-rents is at present, half and 
half. It may be a question whether Akbar's assessment did not 
also restrict the rent-charge to one-third ; but inasmuch as Akbar's 
assessment has never been interrupted nor the share prescribed 
by him ever reduced, the zemindars may with cogency of argu- 
i;neQt claim at the least one-third of the produce. F might add 
that according to some public papers to which attention >.as been 
recently called,* Sir Henry Ricketts himself once not only advo¬ 
cated the rule of proportion but proposed so much as two-fifths of 
the gross produce for the zemindar's share. 

However, to define the exact amount of the share or according 
to my scheme, the several shares, it will, in my humble opinion, 
be necessary to institute a systematic investigation like that made 
by Akbar; and this in part has become feasible, now that the 
Government is in possession of ample returns under the Road 
Cess Act, which would show the prevailing rents all over the 
country.f 

Ill. Sir Henry recommends the appointment of umpires in 
order to assess a suitable rent, reference being had to the existing 
supply and demand. He appears to be at the same time in favor 
of allowing to the occupancy rayats a percentage over the rate 
paid by the tenant-at-will. I presume that a competition or 
economic rent is intended to be first assessed and then a percentage 
is proposed to be deducted from the amount so assessed in the case 

* See the Hinda Patriot, dated 16th “XIII. The claasification of the 
April 1877, and letter addressed by selected areas and bolding should be 
the British Indian Association to the commenced by breaking them up into 
Government of Bengal, under date nreaa of such distinctive soils whe- 
the 15th December 1«76. ther natural or artificial, as may be 

t How lands ought to be compar- recognised by local custom." yThc 
ed for the purpose of assessing.rents Indian AgriculturuU May 1, p. l.'iO.) 
is a questiou which does not seem But local custom will probably be 
to have received all the attention here found to be incohevent and in- 
that it deserves. Sir Henry has adequate. I recommended a money- 
masked derisively, “ could the legisla- basis for the comparison, via., the 
ture . . . rule . .. that the rent de- ratio between the value of produce 
mandable should be determined by and the cost of cultivation of the 
the depth of water found" on the lands to be compared. This princi- 
land ? Some people do in fact clas- pie not having been assailed 1 would 
sify lauds as high or low; others not prolong my reply by dwelling 
according to the staple grown; set- upon it. 1 would only beg leave to 
tlemeut officers have been known to urge that the three data, vis., value 
classify as Bhum. Dumat, Matiyar, of produce, cost of cultivation and 
&c., much in the rough and ready existing rent-rates have first to be 
way that one would classify soils into ascertained roughly for purposes of 
sandy, loamy or clayey, &c.; and the legislation, and tmitstrict accuracy will 
Board of Bevenue of the North- not be re'^uired until the points come 
Western Provinces appears to have to be litigated upon, when too, the 
given these irregular methods, their closest scrutiny will be practi- 
utmost stretch, in the following rule : cable. 
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of'occupancy tenures. Now, there are only three conceiVable modes 
/>f determining rents such as these^ viz.^ ist, by calculation upon 
the basis of political economy, 2ud, by comparison of«the lands to 
be assessed with lands actually held under competition, or 3rd, 
by actual competition. 

1 . Calculation. We all know how Sir Barnes Peacock onc^ 
attempt^ to realise the abstract definition of rent given by 
Malthus and how as Justice Norman observed ** the system broke 
down by its own weight’* The elements of competition do not 
admit of arithmetical calculation. Mr. Fawcett has rightly said 
that the theory of rent is not to be imagined as available to ** a 
land steward** for fixing the rent of any particular land.* And 
the remarks of Mr. W. T. Thornton in a recent paper about com¬ 
petition-prices will apply with equal force upon competition-rents. 

** What then ** he asks does regulate competition ? My answer 
is simpl}', nothing. There is no regularity about competition at 
all. If it can properly be said to depend ujpon anything, it 
depends partly Upon individual necessity, partly on individual 
discretion ; and as for the first of these there is proverbiallv, and 
for the second manifestly, no law, so likewise is there no law of 
competition.”*f- 

2. Comparison. This method of assessing the rents will not 
stand the strict tests which Sir Henry applies to the Metayer system. 
If a competition-rent can be determined by umpires, from com¬ 
parison with lands actually held under competition, it must be 
only in a loose manner; and if such laxity is permissible, all 
objections to the metayer system would fall to the ground, especially 
^hen the graduated scale of division recommended is taken into 
consideration. If we can say that land X ought to be assessed 
exactly as land A, B or C, we can assess the proportionate rents also, 
by classifying a number of typical lands A, B, 0, &c., in a sufficient¬ 
ly exlmustive manner and fixing the respective proportions assign¬ 
able to each. Nothing short of this was attempted in my scheme. 

8. Actual competition. Strictly to follow out the reasoning, 
of Sir Henry Ricketts to its ultimate consequences, all the 
cultivable lands in the country should be made over to non¬ 
occupancy rayats, holding at competition-rates of rent; and where 
there are any occupancy rayats, they should be allowed to appro¬ 
priate a certain percentage upon the rents realised from the non¬ 
occupancy rayats, although they have not laid out any money 
(like the zemindars) in purchasing their rights and although 
they do not ( like the cultivators) employ personal or hired labor 
for cultivating the land 1 

* Manual of Political economy, 3rd l€76. Art'* Professor Cairnes on 
edition, p. 114. value. p. 831. 
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Upon the same principle it would be necessary to repeal claiTse 
1 of Section 18 of the existing rent-law which was based upon 
Section 7 of Hegulation V of 1812 and involres the long es¬ 
tablished principle of a uniform assessment of rent for oil lands 
of the same class. The intimate connection of this principle with 
the rent system of this country was shown in my former contri- 
'bution. The law of supply and demand would simply j^yt an end 
to it. 

Englishmen seem somehow or other to give precedence to 
the claim of the rayat as based upon the period of occupation, 
over his claim based upon the labor of cultivation. The claim 
founded upon.length of occupation, is said to have been in supposed 
accordance withjthe doctrine of prescription. That doctrine, however, 
as clearly shown by Sir Barnes Peacock cannot apply in a case like 
the present; because the occupation in question is permissive and 
not adverse. Indeed this same principle,regarding permissive occu¬ 
pation, though virtually ignored in sec. 6 of Act X, has had to be 
upheld in the following section, which enables the zemindar to debar 
all non-occupancy rayats from the privileges of section 6, by 
express stipulation. The other claim, which seems to be more 
rational, would place ail cultivators upon an equal footing and, 
indeed, entitle the non-occupancy cultivator to greater consideration 
than the non-cultivating occupancy rayat 

In conclusion, 1 shall say, a few words with reference to the 
passage in my article about Lord Cornwallis which has been so 
strongly animadverted upon by Sir Henry. I admit that the 
language used by me was harsh. Of the benefits conferred upon 
the zemindars and thence to a very large section of the community 
by Lord Cornwallis, there can be no question and no question was 
intended to be raised; in fact, praise from my pen was simply 
superfluous. But it does nqt follow that a misconception or haziness 
about the question of tenant-right could not have crept into Lord 
Cornwallis' mind. And what better proof of this cou4d be found 
than the fact that with the same breath an absolute proprie- 
^tary right in laud, with definite rules for exchange of leases 
upon the principle of voluntary contract, was vested by him in the 
zemindars,,and again that right was limited to no more than a 
certain proportion of the produce of land, while power was 
reserved to Government for assessing the amount of rent demand- 
able by the zemindar notwithstanding their so-called absolute pro¬ 
prietary right? And as for the proportion itself, which is 
above alluded' to, the present diversity of opinion, quite as much 
as the inconsistency noticed above, will amply show whether or no 
it was a mistake to recognise the principle and yet to leave it open 
to future discussion or to be ignored outright. 

J. C. Q. 



ISLAM AS IT IS. (Independent Section), 

By a European Haji. 

1 —Its Sociai. Aspect. 

subj^t which has been treated by English authors with such 
xA. detail as that with which 1 am about to deal, requires that 
before entering upon it I should give my readers some intimation 
as to my reason for selecting a theme, which it might be thought 
had already been sufficiently dealt with in the many yrorks, found¬ 
ed on personal experience of the practice of Mahomedanism, or 
on learned and labourious enquiries into its theories and history, 
compiled or written by men, who in many instances have been 
eminently fitted for the purpose they had in hand. But I claim 
to have viewed and studied Islam from a position which no other 
writer on the subject has adopted ; a position, moreover, peculiar¬ 
ly adapted for the formation of an intimate and correct acquaintance 
with the subject, as it is exhibited in the daily life of Mahomedans. 
Having assumed the character of a convert to Islam for nearly 
two years, I mixed among Mahomedans, not only of India, but 
also of Arabia, Persia, and other countries, as a Mahomedan, and 
> in that character performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. * My as¬ 
sumed character afforded me many advantages, and facilitate the 
obtaining of opportunities that enabled me to pursue my study of 
Islam under the most favourable circumstances—other than the 
mere fact of ray having been thrown into intimate intercourse with 
the « Faithful” 

Mahomedanism, like all other religious systems, admits of be¬ 
ing regarded from many different points^of view: thus we may 
consider it as a scheme for the moral or social protection and direc¬ 
tion of *its followers, or we may view it as a religious code, and 
enquire into the divinity of its origin. These are the two pointa 
from which Mahomedanism has hitherto been chiefly regarded by * 
Christian writers, to the almost total exclusion of other and less 
important ones; and it is to the investigation of Islam as a so¬ 
cial system, and its influence as such upon its followers, that £ 
shall devote myself principally in these pages. 

Probably the most philosophical manner with which I could 
treat my subject would be to begin at its source—the restless craving 
for something better—something higher and more Spiritual than 
the puerile idolatry to which he had been trained up—that lead 
Mahomed to retire from society to ponder on religion, and to com- 

* 1 published an account of my the early part of 1876. 
pilgrimage in the Bombay QoueUo in 
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munc in tbe spirit with his Qod. This was the immediate cause 
whence has sprung forth the wonderful and extraordinary 
results, which form the history of the Mahomedan religion; and 
still show themselves in the influence, which a belief in the mis¬ 
sion of the prophet exerts upon peoples so widely-separated, in 
almost all else, as those who collectively form the world of Islam. 
*To treat the subject in this manner would, however, rec^iire a far 
more systematic and prolonged discussion than I am at present 
inclined to enter upon. Hence my determination to treat of Is¬ 
lam as it is—recognising the existence of facts as of more direct 
importance than an enquiry into their origin, or an endeavour to 
reconcile then? to the theories on which they are presumed to have 
established themselves. 1 will not, however, fix for myself any 
especial limits, but diverge from a direct line whenever the occas- 
sion appears to require it, or such a course seems otherwise advis¬ 
able. 

The Mahomedan religion has been frequently described as one 
of forms and ceremonies but nothing can be more erroneous 
than tbe idea thus conveyed. Islam, like Christianity, has 
forms and ceremonies, but it no more professes to make obedience 
to its written law, or the punctual observance of its prescribed 
ceremonials, a key wherewith to unlock the adamantine gates of 
paradise, than does the Christian religion profess to provide salva¬ 
tion through the medium of the two sacraments, Baptism and 
the partaking of the Lord’s Supper. And here we have the most 
remarkable feature which Islam as a social system presents, ad¬ 
mitting its followers to a certain degree of laxity in the perfor¬ 
mance of their religious duties, by making those duties in no way 
capable of influencing their ultimate salvation and happiness. It 
takes away everything which can be considered in the light of 
an inducement to compliance with formal observances, the number, 
length and minute details of which form a considerable interrup¬ 
tion to the business of the day ; and yet we find among* Mahomed- 
ans of every race, that the observance of these obligations are in 
eight cases out of ten, strictly attended to. Nor is this com¬ 
pliance with the rigorous demands of the ceremonial law, ever 
viewed as a possible passport to heaven by those who observe it. 
This is the feature, which of all others that Islam presents, seems 
to me infinitely the most remarkable. Among Mahomedans faith, 
and faith only, is recognised as the means of attaining eternal 
felicity. On the other hand if we turn to the most strictly 
evangelical Sbhool of Christianity, we find no such theory 
advanced. They indeed claim faith as the key of heaven, but 
they add that faith without works is as utterly ineffectual 
as works without faith. Tbe Mahomedan who neglects good 
works is as certain of eventual happiness as he who performs 
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them, while he only who gives way to temptation and com- 
,mits sin, is doomed to condign punishment. 

Like the Christian religion, Islam admits of the fallest deve¬ 
lopment of the individual characters of its followers. The “ Peck¬ 
sniff,” the ** Micawber,” the “ Wellers,” and the innumerable other 
characters which Dickens has so inimitably drawn, may be foiindt 
moving ip every day Mahomedan society, os well as at ^ome. 
True, as when we look through a coloured glass upon a lanOTwpe 
replete with varying tints, the entire scene assumes the hue 
of the medium through which we gaze*; so in observing the 
varieties of shade which gives life and colour to Mahomedan life, 
we find its diversities universally tinged with the 'hue of orien¬ 
talism. Nevertheless, in the former case, let us make the necessary 
allowance for the effects of the modifying medium, and we at 
once recognise the perfection of the landscape, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the uniformity of tint, discover beneath it that light and 
shade, aud minute modulations of coloring, which is a type of 
nature’s handiwork. And thus it is that beneath the outward uni¬ 
formity of character which Islam has thrown over the daily life 
of its followers, the skilled analyst of human thoughts aud feelings 
will find beneath the monotony of the prevailing tint, a rich and 
ever varying diversity of sentiment and character. Here is the 
error into which the Western observer generally falls when con¬ 
templating Mahotnodanism: Islam, like a coloured atmosphere 
surrounds and envelops all that he sees, and in the very eagerness 
of his search he fails to penetrate the cloud, and thus receives 
the impression that all that his eye rests upon bears the same 
monotonous hue. Islam is as fixed and unalterable a law as were 
the decrees of the Medes and Persians of old supposed to be; 
but while from the strictness and minuteness of its injunctions, it 
maintains a certain uniformity of exlTernal or formal character 
amon^ its/ollowers, its theories leave the mind free to range at 
will and select its tenets from a held fully as diversified as the 
orthodox Protestant church affords. What in fact the iron rule of* 
the Protector temporarily accomplished in England, what the-senile 
cant of Louis the XIV. brought about for a time in Paris, is this 
what Islam has done permanently. No one will or indeed can deny, 
that on ninety per cent, of professing Christians, Christianity pro¬ 
duces no external marks, no peculiarities of manner, custom, or habit 
of thought which can servo to identify them from infidels, atheists, 
theists, or what not, so far as their daily lives are eencerned. The 
average Cliristian decides his daily actions not by the Bible code, . 
but by the code of honour, aud that intuitive sense of right 
and wrong which we terra conscience; not so the Moslem. We 
speak of a man being conscientious, he speaks of liis being obe¬ 
dient to the law—in another word, religious. Islam like Hiudooism, 
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like Bmhmoistn) like Christianity) like all religious systems which 
have ever existed or ever will exist, has produced many hypo¬ 
crites—religious pretenders who are outwardly scrupulous and 
finical about their “ duty,” but are inwardly as “ whited sepulchres.” 
J have compared the effects of Islam, to the forced religion of the 
Euglish Commonwealth and the latter years of Louis the XlV.’s 
reign—but the parallel is scarcely just. The religious e^husiasra 
of these periods was hypocrisy of the worst kind—forced and un¬ 
natural ; but the enthusiasm which is universal throughout Islam 
is spontaneous and natural. How to account for this fact, appa¬ 
rently contrary to the natural order of man’s inclinations, 
is not so difficult as it may at first appear; and the solution 
of the problem lies in the different aspects in which the Christian 
and the Moslem regard God. It cannot, I think, be questioned 
that to the Christian the pre-eminent attribute of the Divinity 
with which he is concerned, is His justice. The very lowest of 
the uneducated classes at home, regard God simply as a judge; 
as the being who will hereafter apportion to them either eternal 
punishment or eternal bliss “ according to tbeir works,” and this 
idea is not lost though slightly modified among the better edu¬ 
cated classes. Such an idea, though known to the Moslem, exer¬ 
cises but the faintest possible influence upon him. To him Mercy 
is a synonym for the Deity, as it is the one attribute of the 
Divinity on which be longs to dwell. How stiikingly is tliis 
fact evidenced in many incidents of iny intercourse with Maho- 
medans in my assumed character. Over and over again, when 
rebuked by men of varying religious'cbaracter and sincerity for 
neglecting religious obligations, my reply that “ God is the 
merciful, the forgiver,” * has been accepted as a sufficient 
excuse. To the Moslem there is nothing to fear from God for 
disobedience, nothing to gain from obedience.'f Such being the 
case, bow comes it that the Moslem is so obedient to the* most 
exacting duties required of him ? Probably the most active cause 
•is the consensus of opinion on the subject. The Moslem who neg¬ 
lects his duties (except a convert) is not advised nor spoken to on 
the subject by his co-religionists, but as fast as his indifference to 
his religious duties becomes developed, so does he find himself 
gradually slipping out of the pale of the society in which he at 
first moved, until eventually, without any direct or marked break 
in his intercourse with his fellows, he becomes a social outcast. 
He still speaktS and is spoken to, and none but those initiated in 
the daily life of Mabomedans could mark any peculiarity in the 
intercourse; but none the less does he and those lie confers with 
recognize the fact that “ between me and thee there is a great 

* Allaho Akbar loti al Ghafur. sion” and not to sins of “com- 

f 1 refer here only to sius of “ omis- mission.” 
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gulf fixed." The Christian who has fallen from the path of recti- 
0 tude is spurned and contemned, insulted and loathed by those 
who before hailed him with pleasure. Not so the 41oslem in a 
similar condition ; he may be a fallen brother, but he is still a 
brother. Pity and not contempt, sorrow and not censure, are 
meted out to him. Hence religion becomes to the Moslem a bou(i 
•of unityttto all that enchains his earthly affections. .Again, to the 
Christian the very existence of God, though ever admitted, is 
seldom if ever recalled to his thoughts amidst the hurry and bustle 
of his every-day life. To the Moslem the image of God is almost 
ceaselessly present. He closes his eyes at night, breathing a decla¬ 
ration of His Unity and His Mercy ; his first words In the morning 
are but a repetition of the same truths ; throughout the day, his 
meals, his out-goings, his incomings, his business, his intercourse 
with his friends and acquaintances, in fact almost all that he does 
recalls the existence of God to him, through the medium of phrases 
and exclamations of pious import, which seem never to lose this 
power from the frequency with which they occur. Those who 
have had an opportunity of watching the course of Moslem con¬ 
versation, cannot fail to have noticed this fact. Often does the 
simple reply, Suhhan Allah —Praise be to God, the common re¬ 
joinder to an enquiry as to a person’s health—lead to a discussion, 
brief but earnest, on religious topics. Indeed no thinking man can 
move amongst Mahomedans, and listen to or take a part in their 
ordinary discourse without having his reflections turned towards 
thoughts of another world than this, where all is pure and holy.” 
§?uch at least has been my experience. Here, then, wo have in 
these two facts, an explanation of the cause which produces tho 
religions aspect which tones all Islam. It is the custom among 
Christian writers to brand this admission or rather intermixture 
of religion with the every-day affairs of'life, as the result of hypo¬ 
crisy. * Nothing can be more false or more unfounded. Islam, as 
I have said, has its hypocrites, its Pecksniffs who make a trade of 
religion, but it has none of that lesser hypocrisy wliicli is so pain-* 
fully evident among Christians. When the Moslem ejaculates, 
Insha *Uah, if it please God, he recognises the full force of what 
he says and he means it; when he exclaims that his misfortunes 
are the will of God, he shows by his actions that he utters no 
meaningless profession of faith. How many Christians are there 
to whom these, statements would apply? We profess a faith, a 
trust in God, which scarce one in a thousand of us really has. 

We fiud it an almost invariable rule that men who devote thAij , 
time and energies to one particular object, become intellectually 
cramped and iucapable of appreciating other subjects. Intense 
application to a speciality, blunts our keenness for other studies, 
and it might be thought that the pre-eminent position which 
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religion takes among Mahomedans, would tend to prevent their 
entering upon more worldly themes with any great degree of 
eiiterest. Indeed some writers have asserted this to be the case. 
It is not so; religion undoubtedly obtains among them a more 
universal and frequent consideration than any other theme, but it 
,does not by any means tottilly exclude mundane affairs, nor does 
it mar their enjoyments. The native theatres of Bombay attract 
alike the Cabulee and the Arab, who understanding but little 
of the dialogue follow the exits and entrances of the various 
characters with intense interest. As a specimen of the manner in 
which such amusements are regarded, 1 will give an incident from 
my experience iu Bombay. The play was, if I remember correctly, 
Indur Sahha^ one of the most popular dramas of the Hindustani 
stage. 1 and my two companions, one a native of Mecca, the other 
a Cabulee, were seated among the “gods,” wdio in an Indian 
theatre occupy the lower instead of the upper regions. During 
the play a Lall Dev (red devil or satyr) appeared : “ now God be 
praised, but that is a devil {shytan)*’ quoth the Arab. “ Oh Ma¬ 
homed, how cau you talk of God, his name he praised, and 
the devil in one breath ? ” cried the Cabulee. “ Why not ’* 
rejoined the man of Mecca “ wouldn’t you say God save us 
from the devil the pelted of stones ” “ True, but it is not 

good to use such words here in a theatre ; it is bad to pray 
in an unclean house.” “ By God -f* if it is bad to say God’s 
name here, it is worse to come and sit here.” This is the test 
by which the Moslem commonly decides all questions of right 
or wrong; and reminds me of the “converted collier” who 
created such a sensation in England some five years ago. Preach¬ 
ing one time in Dublin die exclaimed—“would you like to die in 
a theatre, or in a gin-palace, or in a gambling hell, because if you 
would, there’s no harm in ^oing to them (sic) places. This is, in 
fact, a common notion among “ Mcihodists ;” Christians, in general 
refer religion to “its proper time and place;” the Moslem holds 
“every time and place not directly connected with sin, as fit for 
religious discourse. The dialogue which 1 have just given will 
show that “ opinions differ ” among the faithful as to the legiti¬ 
macy of theatrical entertainments. Many indeed hold them un¬ 
lawful, others go from the musjid to the theatre. I have myself 
seen a Moslem J praying in a theatre, not of course, when the 

* billah piin eshshytan erra- Arab. 
geem, the exclamation which every } Here as everywhere else through- 
good Moslem uses when he yawns, the out these prayers 1 limit the phrase 
prophet having said that the devil Moslem, or Mahomedan, and its 
jumps down a yawning throat; ” the equivalents to its strict sense—an 
phrase is abo used duriner the iiaj\ orthodox, or suuui Mahoroedau uu- 
when stoning the devils at Mina, less when the words Shiah, &c., may 
T Wallah, the common oath of aa be used in couj unction with them. 
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performance was going on. This incident will also serve to 
explain my meaning in affirming that Islam affords ah opening 
for the development of individual character. • 

** Moulvie,” said 1 one day to a religious friend of mine, " it 
is forbidden to play games of chance, does the prohibition include 
billiards (me 0 par goli Maiwa f)which is a game of skill ?**, 
“It is doni^tful,” he replied, “ but it is better not to engage in it.” 
Such is the general opinion, not only of billiards, but of cards, though 
among the lower classes in Bombay both games are extremely 
popular ; and I know of one coffee-house at least where “ Pucheed ” 

“ twenty-fiveis nightly played by men otherwise in the odour 
of sanctity.” I visited this Moulvie one day, while wearing a 
solah topee, instead of the fez which I generally adopted on such 
occasions. A Shiah who was present made some observation as to 
my wearing an “ English topco ” which I did not fully hear ; but 
turning to the Moulvie I asked his opinion as to whether or 
not it were lawful to wear an article of dress peculiar to 
Christians. “You are” he replied “a European, why should 
you not wear the dress to which you are accustomed.” I said that 
it was the general practise for Mahomedans to wear a peculiar kind 
of head-dress, which served to distinguished them from Hindoos, 
&c. “ God ” he replied “ has given but one direction as to dress.” 
Much diversity of opinion was expressed to me by Moslems on 
this subject, but I alwa 3 's came off victor—by asking whether 
a clean heart (aafdil) or a new puggree was the more accept¬ 
able to God. 

^ These incidents will be, I trust, suficient to show that the 
code of Islam is neither so narrow nor so strict in its obligations 
as we are commonly told, so far as practise is concerned. The 
doctrines of Islam are however less open to dispute, though they 
are not all “ assertions which it is hdresy to question ” as one 
author*asseyts; according to the generally-received opinion that 
Munkir and Nahir, the two angels who are described as examin¬ 
ing a deceased Moslem immediately after his burial, really go * 
through the ceremony of questioning the deceased as to his belief 
and conduct when in the world. I heard the subject discussed in 
English by two Mahomedans, one arguing that the account of 
the ceremony was to be read literally, the other, that it was to 
be considered MajuZy or figurative. A, argued that inasmuch as 
the prophet had once stated that he had heard the groans of a 
deceased man who was being belaboured, the passage must be 
taken in a literal sense. B, maintained the figurative view on 
the ground that two angels could not possibly pass from grave to 
grave with sufficient celerity to perform the same task wherever 
and whenever a Mahomedan was buried ; he also viewed the 
prophet's declaration in a figurative sense, giving as his reason for 
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80 doing two assertions of the prophet, which he worked into a 
pretty fair syllogism thus :— 

The pi optiet said no 'nxmx can hear the groans of the deceased 
when being tortured. 

The prophet said I am only a maii /” 

, Therefore the prophet could not have heard the groaning of a 
deceased man suffering torture. 1 need scarcely add thalr>A 9 was 

“ Convinced against his'will, 

So held his own opinion still.’* 

A frequent point of disputation is as to what a belief in the 
Kalma, or creed* necessarily implies. The reader who is anxious 
to know what the two fundamental points of Mahomedan belief 
may he made to mean, can refer to “ Ockley’s Saracens ” where he 
will find an explanation of their meaning written by a celebrated 
divine, and extending over several pages of small type ! 

The Koran itself declares that it is sufficient for salvation that 
a man should repeat the kalma with a believing heart. Many 
Mabomedans contend however that a belief in the kalma ne¬ 
cessarily implies a belief in the principal doctrines of the re¬ 
ligion as well, and they base their argument upon the principle 
that if you believe Mahomed to be the prophet of God, you 
must also believe whatever he has said—since it is impossible 
that the prophet of God should either wilfully or unkiiowingly 
tell a falsehood. This argument is found among Christians, 
for it is needless to say that a belief in Christ is b.ehl to impress a 
belief in the doctrines he taught. But although the Koran itself 
explicitly states that Mahomed’s declaration on religious matter 
is “ to be received ” (and by inference, as infallible) I have heard 
many Moslems question whether it was essential to salvation 
that any other doctrine or doctrines beyond those contained in the 
kalma (in their most limited sense) should be received.^ " 

It will now be evident to my readers, that not only lias the Ma- 
ohomedan a ceitain amount of option as to the degree of attention 
he pays to the ceremonial portion of the law, and as to his daily 
conduct, but also as to his belief. All this is radically opposed 
to what the majority of authors*!* tell us on the subject, nor need 
any surprise be felt that it is so. Few if any Mabomedans when 
writing or speaking of religion will admit that there can by any 
possibility be a doubt a<« to the absolute correctness of their own 
views, and heik?e men who form their acquaintance with Mahome- 


• The Kalma exists in several the shortest form, and, in Arabic 
forms, ench of which contains how- reads thus La illaha iltallah, Jlalio- 
ever but the two distinct assertions, med arraaooVvllah. 
tiiat “ there is no Qod but Allah, and f Eugliah and Mahomedan. 
MUhoiued is his prophet.” Thu is 
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danism through the medium of hooks are frequently led into 
^rror. While, however, each Mahomedan holds his own views 
'With as much persistency as any Christian sectariaiif unlike tho 
latter, he does not consign all who differ from him to the abode 
of Ehlis * The character I assumed was peculiarly favourable 
for an investigation as to the exact amount of uniformity of belief, 
existing a^pong Mahomedans, for each one with whom 1 conversed 
viewed me as a possible convert to his own theories and thus 
pleaded his cause with energy, whereas in disputing with those 
whom he supposed to> be a born kJahomedan, he would adopt the 
tone of one who argued “ for argument’s sake, ” or as though 
seeking for information—unless, of course, wiien speaking with 
an intimate acquaintance. 

There are two subjects which may perhaps be most suitably 
introduced here:—the personal character of Mahomed, and 
jehad, or religious war. We need not dip far into the writings 
of European authors on these subjects, to detect the impulse 
under which th*ey write. From Alexander Ross *!• to Major 
Osborn, J our authors seem to have considered it their duty when 
discussing such questions to heap together all the calumny they 
could, and excite themselves into fierce denunciations of the pro¬ 
phet, as an ambitious politician," an assassin," one who 
sought only “worldly dominion,” a “libertine,” and so forth ; nor 
’ is the jehad a subject which such writers can afford to discuss 
calmly, dispassionately or truthfully. Jehad had been denounced as 
being the “obligation under which the faithful lie, to kill and 
destroy all infidels ; ” and Europeans generally insist on holding 
tlie opinion, tliat every Mahomedan who neglects an opportunity 
of giving an infidel the choice between death or Islam is esteemed 
little better than an infidel himself. Let it be sufficient to say 
that did the Koran or tlie Mishat al Ma^hah% support tliis theory, 
there is^scarpely a Mahomedan in the country whose hands would 
not now be dipped in English blood. As pointed out in an able 
article which recently appeared in Fraser's Magazine, from the * 
pen of the learned negro, the Revd. Mr. Blyden, an orientalist 
of no mean attainments and conversant with Mahomedansim, the 
infliience of race has often been mistaken for the influence of reli- 

• The devil, said to have received 
this name when he refused to wor- ly published. 

ship Adam : the name signifies “ one $ The traditions g£ the prophet, 
who despairs of God’s mercy.” The Revd. Mr. Hughes of Lahore, is 

t Alexander Hobs was the first lam glad to learn, eudoavouiiug to 
translator of the Koran into Bugiish, prucuie the re|iublication of the only 
“and made his tMiislation from Andrd English translation w’hich has ever 
uu ityers ’ French Koran : Ross appeared of this work, which is as 
terms the Koran a “gallimufry of imiiortaut as it is interesting. , 
errors." 
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gion ; and it is really painful to read the wild ravings of some of 
the writers who have blundered on this head. It does not, however, 
come with^ the scope of this article to discuss the literary produc¬ 
tions on either side of the question; if it did 1 could quote pages from 
writers whose fanaticism against Islam must seem to those better ac- 
^ quainted with the subject as little superior to the wild utterings of 
' an alarmed imbecile. Among Mahomedans the feelings towards 
disbelievers, especially Christians, are rather those of pity and com¬ 
passion, than of hatred. One evening in Bombay I was sitting in a 
coffee shop with a Christian, to whom I gave my hookah to smoke, 
this being contrary to the well-known custom of the Indian Mahome¬ 
dans. I wa&not surprised when the proprietor’s son came up and 
expostulated with me for “ defiling ” his hookah by such a procee- 
dure. I only laughed and resumed the hookah myself, whereupon 
the exciteahle youth exclaimed you are a IcaiiT (iniidel ) too. ” 
Throwing the hookah down I quickly made him retreat with a 
hotter ear than probably he had ever felt before, and the words 
**kelb‘bin-kelb** (dog and son of a dog) echoing after him. The 
whole assembly rose, and an aged man who was well-known to all 
present and much respected by them, acting the part of spokes- 
man, enquired from me the reason of my violent procedure. I 
recounted the circumstances precisely as they had occurred, and 
while I was mildly censured by the old man for the misconduct 
of allowing a Christian to smoke a Moslem hookah^ my adversary 
was roundly rated for applying the word kujirto me. He (my oppo¬ 
nent) thereupon explained that it was not to me, but to my com¬ 
panion that he had spoken;" and dost thou not know " quoth the old 
man, “ that a Christian is not an infidel ?” (kafir), and a regular 
chorus of “ Subban Allah, yih V such bat hai ” ( praise be God, 
.these are true words) and such like phrases assi-nted to the statement. 
This incident shows how*- false is the theory that Christians are 
* hated’ by all Mahomedans ; in fact none but a most ignorant Maho- 
medan would dream of calling a Christian or a Jew a kafir. 

, Christians are however Musridcoona • literally, that is to say, 
people who associate another God with God. Christians will of 
course deny that their belief in the Trinity implies anything of 
this kind, but with this I have nothing to do—I am simply ex¬ 
plaining Mahomedan views on the sul^ct. To return to the 
jehad, Christians though not kafirs are still outside the pale of 
Islam, and being so are open to jehad ; hence the subject at the . 
present time 4 ,especially is one of considerable interest, and the 
following brief summary of the opinions common among Indian 
Mahomedans will I hope throw some light on it. 

A Mahomedan is not bound to engage mjehxd against a country 
or people who permit him to exercise his religion without hindrance, 


* Islam and race distinctions, B’rasers Magaxiue, November 1876. 
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nor ca,n 6. jehad be proclaimed without sufficient cause being shown. 
J.U the lesser '*je!(ud the rights of even infidels against whom it 
•^is not directed siiould be respected. * 

The “lesser jehad'* is where one or more particular sects 
have acted aggressively towards Maliomedans, and tlie jehad is 
directed only against them. The “ greater ’’f: is wlien Islam * 
faces all disbelievers, and fights until either all disbelievers are 
exterminated, >ield tribute or are converted. Cliristians may even 
assist in the '* lesser Towards the close of the pilgrim 

season of 1875-76, the war in Turkey was formally declared to 
be a jehad by the ulema for council of the learned) in Mecca. 
On the evening of the day on which 1 learned this fact, 1 drove 
down to a MueaJir-khanaX the native town of Bombay, where 
1 knew I should meet several Arab, Persian, and Hindustani 
Mahomedans; and having seated myself among them, after the 
customary salutations, I seized the first opportunity of enquiring 
whether they badjieard of the declaration of the jehad at Mecca. 

Jehad!" cried an Iranee (Persian§) who was regarded as a 
free-thinker, “ the Turks can’t make a jehad, for they want the 
English to help them.” " What a wise man !" retorted the child of 
Mecca, mentioned in a preceding page, “It is a Jehad against 
Rase (Russia) and not against England.” “ Why” said another, 
/‘did not the English and French make jehad against Russia for 
the Sultan (of Turkey) before, why should they not do it again ?” 
From this it may be seen that jehad is, in the Mahomedan mind, 
by no means a synonym for fanaticism, wanton outrage and 
bloodshed, as Christian writers are continually asserting. If 
instead of defining a jehad as “ a war of extermination against 
infidels,” our authors would describe it as “ a war in defence of 
Islam” they would be much nearer the truth. 

Before proceeding to the consideration'of Mahomed’s character 
as it afibets, Mahomedans of the present day, I wish to enter a 
strong protest against the atte»npts made by many learned orien¬ 
talists towards elucidating Mahomedan character and sentiment 
by philological research. As an example of what 1 allude to let 
me refer to Mr. Blyden’s article on “ Islam and race distinctions.*’ 
In commenting on Major Osborn’s remarks on jehady Mr. 
Blyden points out that the word Mush/riku/a in the Korao, 
translated “ polytheists” by Rodwell, and idolators” by Sale, is 

Jehad esseghir. § Irame meaus literally a native of 

t Jehad Aliabeer. Iran, but in India, Arabia, &c., it is 

j ilusafir-khanalii, a travellers* more commonly used in the wider 
house, is the orieti'tal equivalent for sense of any Persian ; thns you will 
the En'jlish' Hotel. The traveller her^ of an “Iranee^ Bagdadee," a 
however gets no other accommodation Persian of Bagdad. It is also occasion- 
tban empty rooms. He must provide ally used as a syuonyui fur the \vot4 
and cook his own meais, &c. Hhiah. 
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** a term in which the radical Idea is that of association/' and adds 
that the ^ sum or verse in which it occurs, *<is addressed to 
Arabs who believed in and worshipped only the true God, and 
refers to the treatment to be accorded by them to those Arabs 
who joined the worship of idols with that of the true Qod.” Mr. 

' Blyden's remark on the etymology of the word is most probably 
perfectly correct, for he is I believe a highly accomplished Arabic 
scholar; but I assert positivly that the inference which he appears 
to draw, namely, that the word Muahrikun in the aura alluded 
to should not be viewed as applying to Christians ; however correct 
it may be, ^ regards the prophet's intention when writing the 
verse, it is totally at variance with the generally received opinion 
of Mahomcdans. I speak on this matter authoritativly because, 
while engaged in revising the account of my pilgrimage to Mecca, 
with a view to republishing it, 1 devoted a good deal of time and 
trouble to ascertaining the exact meaning commonly applied to 
the word. Mere are briefly ^me of the answers 1 received to my 
enquiries. 


Every one not being a Moslem. 

Every one except Jews and Moslems, 

Every one who believes in more than one God. 

Every one who asserts that God is not an Absolute unity, 
and entirely without an equal. 

Now not one of these definitions agrees with Mr. Blyden’s ren¬ 
dering of the word, and the same remark applies to all the answers 
I received. It must be remembered that to judge of the influence 
which any part or word of the Koran exerts upon Moslems, we 
should not seek for the strict etymological meaning, or the philo¬ 
logical value of the word, or its root; nor for the sense in which it 
was originally used—but for the interpretation which the Maho- 
medaos of the present day give to it. Mr, Blyden’s assertion that 
the aura referred to does not direct an indiscriminate and unpro¬ 
voked jehad against Christians is perfectly correct; but the argu¬ 
ment on which he bases his opinion is equally wrong, and he thus 
resembles a man who has walked along a crowded roadway instead 
of on the footpath, for his safe arrival it his destination is simply 
a fortuitous occurrence, and he has run a serious and altogether 
unnecessary risk of being knocked down on the way anc^so com-, 
mitting a blunder. 

We now come to whe last question with which 1 will deal in this 
paper, namely, the influence which thq personal character of the 
prophet still bears upon his .followers. 

If we scan the voluminous records of the history of man— 
•omitting Sacred Writ—or labour through the still wider pages of 
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that fantastic history witli which the soarinor imagination of nian- 
^kind in every age and clime, seeking for an ideal perfection of liero- 
'ism has filled the realms of fiction; there is one name which 
stands forth from the crowd, like a massive diamond far outshin¬ 
ing the paler gems by which it is surrounded, and claims our 
consideration as a reality superior iii its grandeur to all that 
the mightiest intellect yet conceived. For centuries buried 
beneath the scorn and cobtempt heaped upon it by all who at the 
time boasted learning or civilization ; spurned and contemned, 
submerged beneath a sea of contumely, that name still shines 
forth, if not as that of the apostle of Qod, at least as ^ that of one 
of the grandest and noblest examples of the might* and power 
of Qod, as displayed in the abilities He has bestowed upon man¬ 
kind, His last, as His eternal creation. Granting that the name 
of Mahomed, the prophet of Arabia, is symbolical of religious 
error, admitting that it is the living memory of one who cried in 
bitter acknowledgment of his own weakness-^" 1 am no more 
than a man,”—allowing that the weakness so freely owned led him 
into sin—if not into crime; there still rises up a picture of 
trust in the almighty power and the infinite mercy of God, such 
as the pages of no other history can record as having been ex¬ 
celled. “ We are three, for God is with us” replied the prophet 
when Aburake feared their approaching foes; and here we have 
a key to what else would be a mystery. Mortal man, unaided 
by the strength which can be born alone of pure reliance on God, 
could never have accomplished that which Mahomed has done. 
It.was one of the bitterest of the curses which Eve brought upon 
mankind, that taught us to recognise our own weakness. Poor 
finite man how oft has thy intellectual conceptions towered high 
unto the heaven of perfection, only that Uie weight of the mighty 
structure which it had raised should fall tumbling into ruins 
overwh^lmirvg the base weakness of the fiesh on which it was built. 
How many a loving, longing, aching heart has groaned at the 
miseries of its surroundings and in the extremity of its anguish cried 
aloud to God as the old Rabbi to the angel, “ I pray thee, write 
me down as one who loves his fellowmen." Was Mahomed such a 
man as this ?—or was he an ambitious, heartless, revengeful hypo¬ 
crite as he has been often painted ? I am not going to discuss here 
the pros and cons of this question ; they would be indeed al¬ 
together irrelevant to my present purpose ; but the character of 
the prophet is so intimately connected with that of his follow¬ 
ers that it is impossible to wholly omit the consideration of it. 
In no other case which the history of religions produces, can 
the personal character of the founder or leader claim to have 
established such a wonderful impression of itself on all his 
followers, as it has ever been admitted that of Mahomed had 
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effectually stamped upon his people. This fact indeed lias been 
frequently misapplied by imperfectly qualified critics as a support 
on which to hang their fiercest denunciations of the prophet 
and his followers. Th^ have asserted that Mahomed was 
“bigoted, sensual, ambitious,” and wholly devoid of good ; and 
' that consequently his followers are not one whit better than 
the man they Jove to paint as the fiercest fanatic whose 
name has been recorded, little less indeed than an inhuman 
monster, unequalled for depravity and viciousness. More recent 
■writers have brought themselves by the influence of candour and 
justice to admit that the old estimate of the prophet and his 
ppople was erroneous ; that the Koran was not a mere incoherent 
mixture of blasphemy and absurdity, but a religious, social and 
legal code, eminently suited to the need of the people for whose 
especial use it was compiled, and adapted to the wants of the 
nation amidst which it was flrst promulgated. But even yet it 
would seem that the prevailing idea of Islam is that it is a narrow, 
bigoted creed, entirely opposed to social progress in its internal 
effect—and the bitter, uncompromising foe of every one else, 
an implacable, hating, bloodsucking code, in its external aspect. 
All this is founded not on fact, Iwit on facts which have been 
garbled, mutilated and misrepresented to an extraordinary degree. 
So much has this been the case that even those facts which it 
would seem impossible to present in such a manner—for example, 
tJie recognition of Ciuistians and Jews as worshippers of and 
believers in the same (Jod whom the prophet termed Allah—have 
been seized upon by Christians as a medium for fresh invective. 
That Mahomed’s religion contains elements derived from the two 
systems just named can scarcely be questioned, but that he adopted 
80 much from them with a view to conciliating their professors, 
is an absurdity. Judaism, with its ceremonial services and legal 
prohibitions, comes much nearer Islam, than can CHristijJfnity he 
supposed to do ; yet the distinction between the Christian and 
Mahomedan religions is, in its detail, scarcely less obvious than 
the distinction between ^ Islam and Judaism, and this remark 
applies with equal force to the conditions in which these religions 
existed in the seventh century as well at at the present moment. 
Whatever may have been Mahomed’s mmives in teaching the doc¬ 
trines of Islam, there cannot be a doubt as to the chief and most 
lasting result of the less ms he imparted to his followers : and what- 
is this resulE? Is it the formation of an earthly hell in wliich 
the only bond of friendship winch exists is a fiendish craving for 
the destruction of all that stands without its limits ? Far indeed 
from this, as I have shown, the Moslem holds God as the fountain 
of mercy and compassion ; he believes these to be the grand dis¬ 
tinctions of the Divinity; and he looks upon their imitation by 
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man, as liis noblest ambition, at least so far as this world is con¬ 
cerned. That Mahomed taught this doctrine is not to be denied. 
^ In the Koran he dwells on it over and over again.» God to the 
Mahomedan is a Being who delights to welcome the repentant; 
Whose greatest Joy is to forgive, and Whose loving kindness is 
supreme. Nor is the doctrine of love to man less prominently a 
.feature ^f Islam, though it is to be regretted that it is perhapd 
less forcibly advocated in the Korau ; but nothing can be more 
explicit or less open to question than the answer which the pro¬ 
phet gave to the enquirer who asked, “ how are the poor to give 
alins ?” mark the reply—" He who leadeth the bllud, giveth alms.*’ 
It is impossible to go beyond this in recognition of the relations 
which connect man and man together, and place both in their 
mutual relationship into connection with the Deity, That Ma¬ 
homed was far from being a man devoid of humanity or those 
affections which stir the softest emotions of mankind, this one 
incident does much to prove ; if indeed it stood alone, like a 
bright coin half hidden in a gutter, it would still show that dark 
and noisome as its resting place might be, it was not incapable of 
holding some of the pure gold of human sympathy. But this is 
not the only incident of the kind ; even more forcible still as show¬ 
ing the weakness of a man who never quailed at death, are the 
silent tears which rolled from his eyes for one who had passed 
away, one whom be had loved with a rich intensity of affec¬ 
tion. No tradition of the prophet has left its impress more 
clearly on the Moslem, than that which bids bim love his mother. 
^So far indeed does this principle go, that the unbelieving mother 
*is regarded as still worthy of the utmost devotion which the son 
can offer. A young Hindoo who had recently become a convert 
to Islam spoke one day in my presence, to some Mahomedans 
about his parents, and related how his mother had tlirowii herself 
at hie feet and offered to sell her last jewel to procure his re-ad¬ 
mission into his father’s caste. Boy-like the young fellow was not 
altogether unmoved while relating the incident, but endeavoure|^ 
to hide his emotion with an attempt at a jest. His companion, 
a boy but little older or more thouglitful than himself, looked grave, 
and an old man who sat near read a long and serious lecture to the 
offender, telling him in effect that although he had become a 
Maliomedan, be should still love and reverence bis mother, and 
yield her obedience in everything that did not conflict with his 
religious duty: “ assuredly” he concluded " for every grief you 
cause your mother, God will punish you.” Nor of over twenty 
Mahomedans present, including Shiahs, Sunnis, Persians, Hindu-* 
stanies and Arabs, was tliere one whose tongue refrained from en¬ 
dorsing the old man’s words, whiFe be himself spoke with emotion. 
Can the mar the traditions of whom uphold such theories as these 
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be fairly described as a gloomy fanatic," and a “ stern, unyielding 
moralist devoid of human ^rapatliies” ? ‘‘ Moving in the outer 

world of evo’y-day life the Mahomedau exhibits a calm and placid 
exterior; no sentiments and but little emotion ever betray them¬ 
selves on his well-regulated countenance^ and so the Europeans 
who know nothing more of them than what they thus see, imagine 
'that the unmoved features represent the hidden heart a:},it really 
is. Come with me then, and see in thought what 1 have seen in 
reality. It is the night the “ glorious night" of ahab-i-barat.* 
The first watch of the day on which the angels fill in the books 
of man’s destiny and sum up the record of the past twelve 
months—all is rejoicing and festivity. Near and around the 
Kubriatana or burial grounds, booths are erected and filled with 
all that can attract the eye of the young Moslem or induce the 
older to spend a rupee, for all Islam keeps holiday to-night. In 
the mosques pious men sit reading their Korans to attentive 
gatherings, and there as everywhere the best clothes alone are 
worn. Long irregular processions are formed as the crowds wind 
along through the narrow irregular streets, for almost all are 
hurrying in the same direction—mix with the throng and listen 
to what you can overhear—do not be ashamed to play the eaves¬ 
dropper, there is no danger of your learning State secrets. With 
some conversation is on general topics, others talk over the past— 
not a few are recalling those who are gone ; and yet some more, 
taaheh inf hand, breathe half audible prayers. As we near the 
graveyard the throng thickens and begins to accelerate its speed- 
conversation flags, droops and ultimately ceases, jest and laughing 
gives place to gravity of countenance, for every step recalls the 
time when the same journey was made with the melancholy into¬ 
nation of the Kulma J bidding its farewell to those who had been 
near and dear—nor can the • Moslem forget that on this day will be 
recorded the decision whether or not he shall live to see its-anin- 
•versary, and thus we reach the gate of the burial ground. Lining 
fhe path on either side are rows of beggars, principally old women 
and crippled men. Equally numerous are the vendors of ever¬ 
greens which are hastily purchased to lay on the graves of the 
loved and lost. And now the crowd divides pressing some this way 
and some that, swaying, pushing, squeezin^nd struggling through 

* (SAaA-i-ftami—night of record, (Ut chapter of Koran) or Kulho 
the 16th day of the month of 5.’a6an, (112th chapter of the Koran, &c. 
beginning at 6 p.m. It is also termed t At funeral processions, the people 
lailat al-mubarik, the blessed night; generally keep repeating the A'W?na 
lailat arrahmatf night of mercy ; and as they pass along. Ihe Seedee op 
luHat-al-farekay night of discernment. Negro Mahomedaus of Bombay shout 

t Taahek, the Mahoraedan rosary it out in chorus with considerable 
containing luO beads, to assist the re- vigour, but this method is not approv- 
collection in repeating the 100 names ed of, 
of God—or a given number of Fatiha 
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the return crowds that are makingtheir way out. To the European 
mind there is much tiiat harmonises but ill with the place. Fire¬ 
works rushing through the air in such quick succession that their 
continual bursting resembles the echoing of a ftu dejoie, laughing 
and jokes may now and then he heard, but only among the younger 
and more thoughtless, and a chiding look or reproachful word stops^ 
•it though but for a while. Watch the crowd as it passes along, 
ever separating and diminishing as one after another steps aside to 
pray by a well-known grave. Scarcely one but bears a bunch of 
evergreens, in one hand, and a rupee or two of small change in 
the other, dropping pie by pie and pice by pice into the hands 
the laps or kuahkuls* of the fakeers and miakinsf who line the, 
paths. Now we step aside and see what it is which makes the 
graveyard the common rendezvous to-night. 1 have seen many 
a young and many an old Moslem's lip quiver as he too stept from 
among the crowd to among the tombs. Here the outward pride of 
Islam, as of all things earthly, passes away, and the sad, bitter 
realization of iffe and death takes its place. Reverently standing 
by the grave the Moslem prays, first the FatihUf a truly 
beautiful prayer, and then a self-dictated prayer for mercy to him 
who lies buried there, and for him who prays. His prayer finished 
the stern Moslem who knows no earthly tie" kneels down and 
with careful and loving hands, re-arranges the simple stones which 
mark tho surface of the grave, and puts the evergreens carefully 
down, as emblems that the dead are not forgotten. Come now 
and penetrate into the more lonely portions of this great field 
,of death. Here by a lonely grave, which to the initiated bears 
unrnistakcable tokens of the poverty of the deceased, sits a little 
boy scarce twelve years old, who takes no heed of us as we 
approach, but continues steadily on, though with a faltering voice 
and tear-diramed eyes, to recite his Koran, praying God that he 
may have, mercy on tho father who lies below. See that group of 
Moslems who are now approaching, busily talking among them-* 
selves, note how they pause to listen to the boy s perusal, and 
with what kindly, pitying and affectionate, yet hopeful, words they 
speak to him, when for a momejit he pauses in his recital. Think 
you is that old mao who recalls with a softened voice the time when 
he too mourned a loving parent passed away, think you, 1 say, is 
he “ a gloomy fanatic V ’—and will it be with contempt, say you, that 
the recording angel will write down the record of the ill-spared 
rupee which the boy has just received, while the, kindly-hearted 


* KiishJcidi the beggar's gourd, t A Fakeer is one who makes a 
generally oue-half of a cocoanut vow of poverty for religion’s sake; 
( narel) split along its greatest cir- and a miskin one who is reduced to 
cuniference and suspended by two poverty by circmnstancea which ha 
strings. cannot control. 
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donor sought to hide the act as though it were a crime ? While 
wandering alone through the graves of Sonapore * one ahah-i- 
harat, I pirised for a few moments by a group of trees, thinking 
myself alone, and stood watchitig the fire^works that chased one 
another like fiery spirits tlirough the air, and was thus gazing 
absorbed in meditation when 1 heard a deep groan behind me. 
Turning round I saw an old women, evidently a miaJiin, bent 
upon the ground that covered a newly>cIosed grave ; and amidst 
the mingled mutterings of prayers moans, the words “ none, 
none, 1 have no one now,’' were breathed with an earnestness of 
woe, that the sight of a grave scarcely ever fails to recall to my 
memory. These are things wliich I have seen, nor can I regard 
them as remarkable or extraordinary occurrences, since they tally 
exactly with the every-day character of the people as they are 
among themselves. 

Let us now turn to the Moslem in his daily life, and see there 
if we can find any traces of “ a gloomy fanatic." Let us see him 
first in public; and the beat place to do that is in\he coffee shops, 
where feeling himself among his fellow-Moslems, he knows no rea¬ 
sons fur restricting his freedom of speech. Passing into the coffee 
shops he gives first a broad and general greeting in the usual 
form, and having received the customary response, salutes his 
personal acquaintances one by one. lie is a Suimee or orthodox 
Mahoinedan, so of course you say his friends are so also—you are 
wrong, however. See that tall Persian there to whom he has 
given such a warm greeting, and with whom (to judge from their brief 
blit whispered converse) he is on tolerably confidential terms, that 
.. man is an acknowledged free-thinker, believes the letter of the 
kalma and nothing else. That other man with whom our friend 
is now talking so busily is a Shiah, for bitter as is the enmity of 
the two sects, it is kept foi' special occasions, and but seldom in¬ 
terferes with their mutual intercourse, unless stirred up by pAssing 
•events. But now the conversation becomes general, Snnnee, Shiah 
,and free-thinker all alike join in ; and the lingua franca of 
Bombay, a disreputable Urdu, is chopped and hacked about by 
Persians, Arabs and half-a-dozen others, and interspersed now and 

idotes. A Shiah has mono- 


again with Persian proverbs or Arabic ane 


* The principal Mabomedau burial 
ground in bombay. 

t In Bombay the number of Arabs, 
Fersiaua, and others, who acquire but 
'' an imperfect knowledge of the Urdu 
latwiiage is considerable; aud in 'he 
cof^e shop they frequent, such 
phrases as MSS , 9 Aora twenty horse) 
ins^ad of bees gkorg (20 boraes) ate 


common, inflections suflering mu h 
from the iingrammatical acquaintance 
with tlra language which prevails. 
It exactly represents the broken 
Hiudustaui spoken by the Jeddah 
httdmashSa. People who speak this 
style of Fliiidiistani can seldom under¬ 
stand the purer language as spoken 
in the North. 
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polized the conversation for some time, when a Sunnee cries out to 
the proprietor—" why don’t you turn these fellows out, they let no 
/one else talk, and there is one of their own fellows (fVer the way 
who has twocups and a hookaA and keeps a coffee shop " What! " 
replies the Shiah, laughiug at this attack " would it not he better 
for you to go and see what a Mogul’s coffee shop is like, than ^ 
sit here t^ drive honest folk awayl” And then jest and joke are 
mutually exchanged, freely and hotly enough ; but 1 never yet 
saw anything like anger or bitter feelings occasioned by repartees 
often touching strongly upon sectarian peculiarities. In the midst 
of the fun and raillery a miserable decrepid miskin appears 
at the door, and passing from one to another holicits alms. 
Those who like give, the others reply to the petition with a 
mild maufkaro, (forgive me); one hands his hookah to the poor 
wretch, and another shares his cup of tea with him. Anon comes 
a fakeer dressed out in the glories of his tribe, and reciting pious 
sayings with lusty lungs. Note hia reception, not half so favourable 
as the poor miskin received. One gives a pice, another nothing, 
but the general reply is maufkaro in a somewhat different tone 
to that which was used to the misfein—for dervishism is dying 
a natural death among Arabs and Hindustanies, and fakeera find 
their influence dropping slowly away. “ Why don't you work V* 
said an Arab to a fakeer in Bombay, in my presence; " hillah” (for 
■ God,)* replied the sturdy mandicant laconically. “ Then ” said 
the Arab "you should not beg, but put your trust in Godand 
turning to me he added, “ it is not right to give yikat f to these 
men,” and he related the tradition of the prophet, who when 
distributing alms one day at Arajat, twice passed over two men. 
who showed considerable bodily vigour and strength, approaching 
them for the third time, they put In a claim for a share of the 
yikat which he was distributing. “ I*will give it to you he 
replied if you demand it, but that which 1 have is for the weak 
and poor (liC helpless).” 

But while 1 am thus digressing, our friend is quiting the 
coffee shop and we must follow him. Very respectable and com¬ 
fortable looking, in a worldly sense, does he appear, and the 
acquaintances he salutes seem for the most part equally Well to 
do. Now he bows his head and raises his hands as a well-known 
moidvie or priest passes him ; now a brief nod suffices to recognize 
the humble salute of a budmaah whose only claim to his notice 
is that the budmaah inhabits a gully ^ opening into the street 
in which our friend lives; now ho grasps the arm of a young 

* Lii. To God. The commoh word after ; here it ih sufficient to remark, 
to express an action performed for that it is the alms which all Moslems 
religion’s sake. are directed to give. 

t yikat will be explained here* % Lane. 
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rascal in tattered garments and chides him roughly but kindly for 
not attending his school. Now his ey« is caught by a new-fangled 
toy prominently displayed in a wayside shop. “ Take it, ” says' 
the shopkeeper as he bands it over in exchange for a few annas 
after a sharp bargain has been strucki “ Take it, and may God 
« bless you and your children.” And now our friend has forgotten 
altogether the busy calculations of Dt. & Cr. with whjch he has 
just been employed, and if you salute him, you will find that the 
little folks at home have engrossed his thoughts. Still he doesn't 
forget to stop at the corner shop and buy a new aurmadan, a 
little miniature jar filled with surma (antinomy) to adorn the 
eyes of his Nd'or Mahal ; • and now let us leave him, and see while 
he is busy thinking of those at home what are they doing. 
Come, here is the house, the door is open, and being Moslems for 
the time at least, we pass upstairs unchallenged. Stepping into the 
front room, the boy (aged under fourteen) who does duty as nurse 
sits on his heels watching the children play. On one side a door 
half open lets through its portals a savoury smell ot curries, 1cabob8,f 
and other good things, and a clatter of brazen dishes, and the 
hissing and crackling of a fire, mingling with the busy tongues of 
the women, tell that dinner is being prepared. Scarcely have we 
observed all this when a step is heard ascending the stairway, and 
the children listen a moment and then rush to the door, the boy 
nurse stands up and rectifies the disorder of his clothes, the door 
opens and in comes our friend. “ Now, who was the good child to¬ 
day ? ” he cries, as he tosses theyoungest little one high in his arms, 
just as our own papas once did with us, and then kisses the plump 
iittle fellow affectionately, and the children cry with glee just as 
if they had been born in Loudon instead of Bombay. After a great 
deal of kissing and laughing, paterfamilias gets settled down at 
last, and sends aloud “'peace be on you*' flying away in the 
direction whence the sounds of the cookery are heard. Presently 
papa produces the new toy and the children run off to show it to 
* mamma. Meanwhile the dastarkuian ]; is laid, and dinner comes in 
smoking hot and smelling most invitingly. As there are visitors 
present, Noor Mahal does not appear ; but just for a second a 
veiled head shows at the half-open do(^ and enquires if every¬ 
thing is in proper order. Dinner ovct, hookahs, betelnut, and 
chit-chat serve to while away the time, until a motherly voice 
calls the children to bed ; once more papa is kissed and kisses . 
again, the little ones disappear', and as we too withdraw after 


*■ “ Light of the house ”—his wife. % Ujistarkwan, the table or rather 
Surma is the black powder nppiled to floor-cloth on which meals are (spread 
the eyes as an oruiimeut. ' and round which eaters sit. 

f Itoast or fried meat. 
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making our salaams we overbear the distant mingling of a 
male with a female voice and something very like a hearty kiss. 

True, every Moslem home does not afford such a pieture as this, 
but in my brief intercourse with Moslems I have seen some such , 
and the light that illumined them was the pure ray of affection. 

Such is, as faithffilly as I can draw it from my experience, the life, 
•of the Mahomedan and I believe what 1 have said will serve to 
show that as a social code, Islam is not the cold heart-chilling 
system it is so often represented to bei And bearing in mind what 
a weight is accorded to the traditions of the prophet, it cannot be 
held that his character has contributed to mar the affections of his 

followers one to another. , * 

Need I pursue the subject further t Need I bring forth more 
incidents to show how great, how deep, is the mistake so commonly 
made—that the Moslem is necessarily or generally “ a gloomy 
fauatic.” I think not. The Moslem’s heart beats with as warm 
and true an impulse as does the Christian s. Like the Christianj 
he will die for “the faith that is in him j but he will not compio- 
mise with what he conceives to be sin. His religion teaches him 
to bow uumurmuringly to the decrees of God, but it never blurs 
or blots away that “ little touch of nature which makes all men 
akin/’ 


ALFRED H. BROWNE. 



Am. li —a century OF POLITICAL LIFE AND 
POLITICAL LITERATURE IN RUSSIA. 

, By C. J. O’Donnell, m. a., Bengal Civil Service. 

I N speaking of Politics and Political Parties in Bftssia, we 
must be on our guard against importing into the subject the 
conceptions along with the nomenclature of Western public life. 
According to English or French standards, for instance, a critic 
would be justified in asserting that there was no such thing as 
politics in Hu&’Sia at all. Politics can only exist where there is a 
political society and in Kussia there is only what a Greek 
writer would describe as'a Tvpawi^, We wish to imply neither 
praise nor blame in making this initial observation. The corn* 
parative advantages of the rule of all, the rule of several, and 
the rule of one, have had their exponents and cjiampions in all 
ages ; and the race of the Filmers and the Lockes is not likely 
to be extinct so long as liberty has charms and authority has 
solid recommendations. Russia enjoys the benefits, such as they 
are, of the strictest monarchy of modern times j and though 
monocratic government may alone be suited for the rude 
Muscovite nature, it is none the less difficult to find room for 
public life and action under such a system. When W'e speak of 
politics in France and England or even Spain we arc instinctive¬ 
ly led to call up the image of popular agitation and popular 
agitators, a Gambelta, a Gladstone or a Castellar, haranguing 
constituents and denouncing opponents, a free press exerting its 
powers in support of the various pretenders to public favour, 
and, as a natural consequence, a ‘ ministry of the day' anxiously 
on the look-out whether it Is or is not likely to be the ministry 
of the morrow also. Trafalgar Square is open to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and his Temperance-crusaders or to Mr. John Dc 
‘Morgan and his Orton-Tichbornites. In Russia there is no 
place for this sort of thing. If a lot of students forget them¬ 
selves so far as to hold a public meeting like what they read of 
in the West, and assemble in front of f^ie Kasan Cathedral to 
demand, like Home Rule demonstrators in Hyde Park, ‘ the 
release of the political prisoners, ’ they are quickly recalled to 
actuality out of their dreamland % the charge of a squadron of 
gensdarmes, and by the arrest and incarceration for ten or twenty 
, years of the leaders of their manifestation. The Zemstvo of the 
district ofi St. Petersburg was so simple as to take itself for a 
representative body on the .European pattern, and began to 
mumble some small beginnings of political discussion. A message 
roui the police bade its members mind their roads and highways, 
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but never presume to iudulge in political opinions again. The ha- 
^miliated body only complained of the fact that such a mandate 
should have come from the police, just as if they were fbe keepers 
of a bad house, or had sheltered Polish conspirators. If they had 
been muzzled by a direct order of the Tsar, or of one of the 
higher ministers even, they would have been satisfied. When' 
the cult«red and able 'Bussian Review,* presumed to hint 
that Russia had enough to reform at home to occupy her for 
a good while to come without troubling herself about new-model¬ 
ling tl\e Ottoman Empire also, a sentence of suspension followed 
as inevitably as natural facts in the sequence of natural causa¬ 
tion. In dealing, then, with contemporary Russian politics we 
must remember that we are dealing with a political condition 
and with political movements, which do not depend upon the 
right of public meeting, or the right of free discussion, or the 
right of freedom of printing, or the right of representation, or 
the right of Habeas Corpus, or any other of the rights which 
Englishmen are accustomed to put in the same category with 
the law of gravitation and the inspiration of the family Bible. 

At the same time, wc must be on our guard equally against 
hastily assuming that there are no politics in Russia because the 
conditions which accompany all the political life we know of 
do not exist in the vast empire of the Tsars. There were poli¬ 
tics at Rome even under the Caesars, though the tribunes of the 
people had lost their veto and had lost themselves, and though 
the stormy freedom of the Comitia had sunk for ever into the 
ii/iraense stagnation of the Imperial peace. There were politics at 
Venice in spite of ‘ The Forty * and nameless accusations in‘The 
Lion's mouth.* There were politics iii France under the Second 
Empire, even though the writers of the opposition had long to con¬ 
duct their warfare against Napoleon the Third at the Tuiileries un¬ 
der th^ cover of caustic disquisitions upon Tiberius Caesar in his is¬ 
land of Caprora. There were politics under the lower Greek Empire 
although debased to the rivalry of tlie Greens and the Blues of 
the Circus. The student of comparative history must raise 
his view above local forms and conditions at every moment if he 
would rightly appreciate the lessons of public events, and in 
examining the internal state of the Russian Empire we must be 
prepared to look below the surface of facts for much which else¬ 
where appears above it, and to take note of tendencies and to strike 
the balance between thought and expression wheil elsewhere we 
should only have to follow the debates of parliamentary assemblies 
and to register the resolutions of popular demonstratious. 

Two stories, of which the one is triie and the other may be only 
illustrative, will serve very fitly to introduce us to the study of our 
subject. When Dumouricz happened to mention to the Tsar FaUl 
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tho First something about one of the 'considerable* personages of 
Lis court, ‘ Understand/ replied the autocrat, * that there is no 
person herd who is considerable except the person to whom I may ' 
be speaking and he only while 1 am speaking to hin».’ This is 
one story, and here is tho other. A Russian peasant being asked if 
' he had ever seen the Tsar, replied 'no, but 1 know 
so well what he is like that I almost see him before- me/ 

‘ Well, what is he like ?' continued the peasant’s interlocutor, and 
with a look of reverence the child of Holy Russia made answer, 

' He is an old man of immense size and wearing a long white 
beard and he sits all day upon a golden throne !’ It was exactly 
the description of God the Fatlrer as represented upon the works 
of Russian ecclesiastical art, and the native faith of the peasant 
was the natural result of the doctrines of Csesaro-papism in which 
he and his fellows had been steeped all their lives. ‘L’etat, e’est 
moi!” would only express half the theory o^f the Russian Tsardom. 
To express it fully it would be necessary to say ‘ L’etat, I’eglise, 
la noblesse, le pouvoir, la foi, I’honueur, e’est moi’. And down 
to recent times, and under many Tsars in particular, the theory 
was as nearly realised as human nature and reason, forced to their 
last shifts, would permit. When Peter the Great abolished the 
Patriarchate of Moscow and roared to the murmuring Synod 
* Silence! 1 am your patriarch’, and when Nicholas sent his swag< 
gering hussar general, Protassoff, clanking sabre, red jacket and all 
to command the same Holy Synod as Imperial Procurator for twenty 
years, the conception of the orthodox Tsar as a sort of human god 
upon earth, as it appeared to the poor peasant’s loyal mind, 
was not without justification. The orthodox Tsar of all the 
Russias is in strict theory pretty much what his rival at Constan¬ 
tinople is to good Ottomans, Khalif and Sultan, or as a sound 
member of the well-disposed classes would say under Diocletian, 
‘Pontifex Maximus et Summus Imperator.' He has., his tayahs, 
begs, pashas, and mullahs, in his mujiks, princes, tchiuovniks, 

’ and bishops ; and he is lord of all without as much as ' the Law 
and tho Prophet’ to interpose any real check on his will. But for 
the grim clutch at the throat by an occasional Orloflf, when the 
vice-god had become totally insupport||)le, the theocracy would 
have been complete. As it was, it was a theocracy tempered by 
assassination, which, however, is a little circumstance that does 
not materially interfere with the correctness of the parallel with 
Constantinopolitan arrangements. Such was the scene on which 
Russian politics hod to be born and to develop themselves. Even 
‘ Young Turkey’ can have no more difficult task before it in 
trying to constitutionalise the monarchy of the Bajazets and 
Sulaiinaus. 

‘ The first weak beginning of public life in Russia cannot be held 
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to'date back earlier than the close of last century or the opening 
years of the present. During the eighteenth century, indeed, the 
r degradation of the Russian people reached its lowest point. There 
was something noble and human in the very barbarism of the 
hundreds of years which preceded, when compared to the dead 
level of servility in all departments which marked the period of. 
J*eter the Great and his successors. The aristocracy was utterly 
abased; Imt its abject attitude before the Tsar was perhaps its least 
degraded feature. Servile imitation of foreign fashions and foreign 
languages and even foreign vices was stamped upon every mode 
of thought and action in the refined circles of St. Petersburg. 
To resemble as much as possible the most contemptible rouds of 
the Regency in speech, in immorality and in utter inutility, to 
ape the stiff brutality of Potsdam, these were the ideal aims of 
tlie gilded youth and solid middle age of the courtiers and generals 
of the Peters, Catherines, and Pauls. And the noble ambition was 
fully achieved, whilst in addition the Bussian man of taste and 
fashion combined with the corruptions of the West, a 
Bordidness, a grossness, and cruelty, which showed how deep 
was the trace of the Mongol dominion on those rude and 
ferocious natures. In the case of the lower people the inherit¬ 
ed burthens of serfdom became immensely aggravated in order to 
support the expenses in blood and gold of the new centralised 
imperialism and militarism. The Bussian peasant became the 
house and farm-slave of his owner, and also the barrack-slave 
of the State. Russian society soared on one side no higher than 
the regions of the Parc-aux-Cerfs and on the other plunged 
down to the squalid depths of the Siberian mines. The new men 
of position who could have wished under a more congenial system 
to have shown the nation the way to higher things had no al¬ 
ternative, when once they renounced the vicious culture, the 
dishonpurable honours of the court and the bureaucracy, but to 
live a sem^vegetable existence upon their estates in the un¬ 
fathomable depths of the country districts, among ignorant and ^ 
wretched serfs, and drunken popes, and other land-owners as mono¬ 
tonous and more backward than themselves. The army half starved 
and half stripped by every description of rascally contractor and 
more rascally General, perished like flies in extending the cult 
of the St. Petersburg Csesaro-papism at the expense of Poland 
and Turkey. The men of letters, the Lomonosoffs, and Somaro- 
koffs, imitated or translated the masterpieces of Racine, Corneille 
and Voltaire, wrote stilted odes and panegyrics on distinguished 
oflBcial personsages, and though receiving a certain countenance 
from the Government, Were generally despised by the courtly 
circles for stooping to celebrate in mere Russian the exploits which 
deserved to obtain the honour of being sung in shambling French 
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verses of the calibre of the lucubrations of Friedrich the Second. 
Where, besides, was the eeed of dabbling in such vulgarity, when 
the court possessed a German theatrical company, an Italian' 
opera troupe, and, above all, a corps de ballet? 

Such was the condition of Russia only three-quarters of a 
century ago. Yet the thin seeds of European culture were taking 
'root here and there in the waste ; and the faint echoes^of classic 
liberty sounded across the barriers of the Despotism even through 
the medium of such poor stuff as Trediakovsky's translation of 
Roliin’s Roman History. A Von Vizine infused some of the 
dissolving philosophy of the eighteenth century into his satiric 
comedies of the ‘ Brigadier ’ and the ‘ Minor* Free-masonry, 
imported into Russia by Novikoff and the Professor Schwartz, 
spread amid the mystery of its lodges principles of fraternity 
and tendencies towards equality, which found enthusiasts 
and adepts in the bosom of a society sick of itself and 
craving for change. The tremendous storm of the French revolu¬ 
tion agitated even the torpid abysses of' the last Of the Khanates.' 
It was quickly seen that the levelling theories of the Encyclo¬ 
paedists had found a ready welcome in many noble breasts, and 
even the excesses of the Jacobins could not entirely destroy the 
attractions of the rights of man. Though the Masonic Societies 
fell under the ban of the Government, though Novikoff’s Society 
of Friends was suppressed, and the innovator himself sent to medi¬ 
tate on the advantages of paternal administration in a cell of the 
fortress of Schlusselburg, the impetus was given which has never 
since entirely ceased to vibrato through the pulses of Russian 
society. Karamzin, though his history was an otGcial panegyric, 
called the attention of an increasing public to the national past 
and suggested a national future. Visions bounded by no bureau¬ 
cratic limits opened upt before the imagination of a rising 
generation. The thrilling appeal to Russian patriotism against 
• the terrible invasion of l^apoleon reminded Tsar and jfeople alike 
,that there was more in the empire than ^ Tchins' and gradations of 
official rank, and that an autocracy which had need of the popular 
favour was an autocracy doomed sooner or later to follow in some 
sort or other public opinion. Perhaps the first Russian poems 
which really commanded the admiration of the higher circles of 
Russian society were the fables of Kryloff, full of allusions to the 
heroes of the anti-Napoleonic war of liberation, and the Russian 
camp songs of the gifted Shukovski. As the Muscovite hosts 
pursued the retreat of the Colossus of the Revolution home to his 
very capital, the rude conquerors saw at every step something to 
astonish, to attract, or at any rate to' interest and instruct. 
Uravelling expands the mind, *and the rough riders and stiffiy- 
loced and bedizened guardsmen who followed Kutusoff and 
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Scbwartzenburg across Germany and France were on thelJ 
^travels with a vengeance. Tiie .voluptuous semi-savages 
of St. Petersburg brought back from ■ Paris more tiian French 
mistresses and u taste fur Veuve Clicquot's ' unutterably wonderful 
and delightfiir vin de Champagne. In 1802 a Ministry of 
Public Instruction had been est.ablished. In 1816, after 
the Napoleonic wars were finally over, a Paedagogic Institute 
was founded for the education of the future teachers and 
professors of th’c country, and to ensure a wider culture than was 
available at home, the youthful mvana were sent to the principal 
scats of learning in the West in order to prepare thepiselves better 
by the study of the institutions of a more advanced civilisation for 
the duties which awaited them. How bitterly did the Tsar 
Nicholas, in the period of reaction afterwards, curse the autocratic 
infatuation which had dreamed of reconciling public servitude with 
public instruction ! 

Even before the close of the reign of the gentle Alexander the 
reaction had begun. The hateful Araktshejefi, the iron Kutusoff, 
Shishkoif the able foe of all liberalism, these were the men who 
succeeded iii influencing the emperor’s mind in that direction, 
half tyrannical, half fanatical, but wholly horrible, which was to be 
the chosen course of Alexander’s successor. H'he Masonic Societies 
were suppressed in 1822, as affording dangerous opportunities for 
the exchange of opinion and the cultivation of unorthodox liberty. 
Attempts to introduce some beginnings of intelligent reform into 
the formal subservience of the State Church were sternly put 
dqwn, and the Bible Societies shared the fate of the masonic 
brotherhoods. The young men who were driven from the con¬ 
genial retreat of the legitimate associations took refuge in illegal 
conspiracy. The liberal section even of,the brilliant literary club 
of the ‘ Arzamas,’ saw no hope for the country save in a politic¬ 
al rcvfilutien. We know how they tried to carry out thoir 
designs in the bloody December of the year 1825, on the acces¬ 
sion of the dreaded Nicholas, and how the hopes of the young 
Russia of the day disappeared amid the rattle of small arms and 
the thunder of cannon as the autoctat uttered the cynical order: 
‘il faiit mitraillcr cette canaille.’ The ‘canaille’ on that awful day 
included the fine flower of Russian society; but what could even 
intellect and patriotism do in a situation in which they could only 
■get the consent of a few stupid regiments for the cry of Constan¬ 
tine and the Constitution,’ by assuring the soldiery that ‘Consti¬ 
tution’ was the wife of Constantine? The Paedagogic Institute 
of Alexander’s better daysr might have done its work in the higher 
circles, but fortunately for the autocracy the masses were still as 
brutally ignorant as they ever wore in * Holy Russia,’’and as the^ 
are, with few exceptions, at the present day. The orthodox Tsar 
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of all the Russias is pretty safe from domestic revolution so long 
as he has his blue-coated secret police on one side of him, and 
the venerable beards of his subservient popes all wagging dam¬ 
nation at every gainsayer of his temporal and spiritual omnipo¬ 
tence on the other. That is to say the orthodox Tsar is safe so 
long as his orthodox people follow his orthodox popes, and more 
or less believe that the first person of the Blessed Trinity is to 
be seen at the palace at St. Petersburg in the likeness of an old 
man of immense size, wearing a long white beard, seated on a 
golden throne all day long, and shining with incommunicable 
light. 

The terrible era of the perfected autocracy, from the annihilation 
of the Dckabrists, the Decembrists, of the year 1825, down to 
the dcatli of the iron Tsar at the collapse of his military ambi¬ 
tion under the walls of Sebastopol, is bridged over, ns for as 
politics are concerned, by the genius of a small band of writers 
who in any country would have won distinction, but who blaze 
like intellectual suns, in the restricted firmament of * All the 
Russias.’ Indeed, in any country they would have inevitably exer¬ 
cised political as well as literary influence, but in Russia their 
political influence was simply enormous. It was all the more 
overwhelming and all-pervading, because every appearance of 
political intention had to be so studiously avoided. What, indeed, 
could be more terribly provocative of that malcontent spirit, which 
is the very reverse of the menial admiration demanded by Tsarism, 
than the scathing exposure of the rottenness, the venality, tho 
degradation, the misery and the hopelessness of Russian life in 
the higher circles as well as among the masses of the population, 
which found expression in the works of Gribojedoff, Pushkin, and 
Lermontoff in the earlier part of the present century, and of Turge- 
nieff and the writers of the ‘Denunciation School' in later years 
and at the present moment? The famous comedy of ‘ The 'Miafor- 
tune of having Brains^ as we may translate the * Qore ot Uma’ 

* of Gribf jedoff, was enough to shatter at a stroke all the servile il¬ 
lusions fostered by tho bureaucratic and militarist despotism. In 
spite of press censorship and police prohibition the fearful satire 
sped its way in thousands of secret copies through every grade of 
Russian society. Gribojedoff was no more when his work was al¬ 
lowed at length to see some of the light on the boards of a Russian 
theatre, but the types which he had lashed with the scourge of 
his wrathful and incisive muse, had stamped themselves ineflaceably 
on tlie national recollection, and were only recollected with disgust 
tempered with the delight that such types, all so easily recog- 
tiscable, had in truth been openly knoiited with such an unspar¬ 
ing artn. The hero of the play, Tshaski, was a young Russian, 
who had learned to appreciate culture and independence of mind 
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in* tlie free and intellectual society of foreign lands. He re¬ 
turns to liis native country full of hopes of honourable ambition* 

* full of proud expectations of a noble and useful career among 
great and good men and true and noble women. What is his 
experience ? Among corrupt creatures of both sexes, who consti¬ 
tute to his horror the society of his native land, he is set down , 
AS a mad^nan and a fool because he believes that truth is more 
than an empty name, that court favor can be purchased too 
dearly by moral degradation, that human nature has aims 
and duties beyond successful filching from the treasury and 
successful lackeyism to the Tsar. The old Senator, FamusofF, 
who had made his way so brilliantly to the highest ranks of the 
bureaucracy, and who could not understand what honour and 
conscience had to do with the service of the State, was a character 
which was alone sufficient to ensure the triumph of the piece. 
Everybody asked who had been the original, and nearly every¬ 
body named a different original. Skalosub, the army officer, 
who divided all ntaukind into two classes, those who had been in his 
regiment and those who had not; the professional gamester whom 
all the world knew to be a blackleg but was admitted into the 
best circles notwithstanding ; the princess who felt her family to 
be disgraced because her nephew showed a turn for science; the 
fluent politician, who like Socrates in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
was always proving opposite conclusions by turns, and all whoso 
politics were froth and smoke who could behold such figures, 
who could recognise them as only too bitingly accurate, without 
also feeling that the entire system which produced such results 
h&d passed its trial and had been judged? It little availed that 
Tsar Nicholas had the comedy carefully emasculated of its sharp¬ 
est shafts before authorizing its official representation. It had 
been unofficially published in every garter of the empire long 
before^ and^ the spectators easily supplied the lacunae left by the 
imperial censorship. 

Pushkin, again, whence did his genius draw its aspirations after < 
the wild life of gipsy and bandit but from soul-sickness at the 
straight-jacket system of the Tsardom ? Whence the bitter 
mockery of his description of life in *the best classes,’ but from 
a keen sense of the utter frivolity of every career permitted 
by the authorities ? His Eugene Onieguin passed through all 
the phases of a Russian existence of the best class and found every 
phase dust and ashes. What was this sort of poetry, b^it politics, and 
politics of the most pernicious kind ? The lesson of Lermontoff’s 
romance *A H&ro of the Day* was nothing better. Nay, to crown 
all, what a moral attack on the whole theory and practice of the 
autocracy was contained in the well-^snown teaching of the famous 
literary critic Bielinski, when he laid down, as he habitually laid 
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down, that the progress of a nation in culture and taste, in all that 
dignifies and ennobles life, is inextricably dependent on the pos¬ 
session of political institutions, which encourage, instead of repress, 
the free developement of all the faculties of intelligence and will? 
It was hard for the censorship to snip ofif witli sharpest scissors 
the one or two objectionable bits of treatises like these. Such 
high a)sthetic judgments seemed indeed to be elevated t}iousands 
of fathoms above the special institutions dear to the despotic soul 
in any particular land. Yet who could doubt that it all meant 
a solemn command to every true man to leave no effort unused, 
as be valued tbe welfare and enlightenment of bis country 
and his race, to procure for Russia a release from the secret police, 
from the ukases of an irresponsible autocrat, from the freezing 
mines of Siberia, which had been, and continued to be, the living 
tombs of Russian independence and impatience of a galling and 
degrading curb? The Tsars forbade politics in their wide domi¬ 
nions, and behold ! politics sneered at them from the stage, 
denounced them in poem aod novel, and condemned them in the 
name of all the canons of good taste in the blameless pages of 
literary criticism. Surely there must be a very devil iu refinement 
and literature which sooner or later, and generally sooner rather 
than later, drives full tilt against tbe regulations of a paternal 
government aud tbe stupidity of bureaucratic pedants. 

The Crimean war broke the heart of the iron Nicholas, and 
the death of Nicholas opened the doors to all the hopes and 
aspirations which had been trodden under the autocrat’s heel 
for nearly thirty years. Few periods of history are more attract¬ 
ive than that brief outburst of liberalism which followed 
the accession of the present Tsar. The ground bad been well 
prepared. The scathing comedy of Gogol, ' The Inspector^ ’ bis 
still more telling tale, * The Dead Souls/ the sketches and 
no^ els of Turganitiff, had co-operated with Herzen’s uni\iersally 
circulated, thuugli universally prohibited, journal, the** ^ ’ 

or * Bell ’ in 8ap])iug tbe last vestiges of reverence in men’s minds 
for tho system, which produced such effects as their descriptions 
laid bare. A travellin|[ salesman for a commercial house is mistaken 
for the expected * Revisor * or governrneot inspector in a provin¬ 
cial capital. All the functionaries, iu their blind error and panic, 
pour into the bagman’s ear the tale of their rascalities and strive to 
propitiate the wrath of the higher powers in the usual manuer by 
greasing the palm of tbe supposed revisor. A knavish speculator 
taking advantage of the law, which allowed proprietors to mortgage 
their serfs to a bank up to the sum of 300 roubles each, in order to 
conduct an intricate and iugenious swindle, forms the subject of 
Gogol’s second comedy. On every estate the official census took 
place at considerable intervals, and though the number of serfs 
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might change considerably in the interval, the * dead souls’ were 
still borne on the steward’s books and the master had to pay tax 
' for the dead serfs just as for the live ones. The speculator went 
about buying <he ‘dead souls’ from the various proprietors and 
then pretend<ul to settle his purchases on a distant piece of land ; 
wlicrcupon he turned to the banks and raised his mortgages on , 
.the hur^an chattels, which he thus seemed to possess. In the 
course of his traffic the swindler comes into contact with all sorts 
of high officials and nobles, and the resulting tableau, sketched by 
the hand of the master play-wright, created an impression, which 
even Nicholas could not help feeling, bitterly as he disliked the 
man who scourged the hidden rottenness of his imposing military 
empire, lierzcn, the illegitimate son of a German girl and a 
Hiiseian gentleman, published his ^ KolokcH* in London, but was 
supplied with information by secret correspondents in every 
bureau in the monarchy. The ‘ KolokoV poured across the fron¬ 
tier-barriers in thousands, and nothing could stop the forbidden 
but all conquering journal. Never was ground better prepared 
for the sowing of reforms, and hundreds of pens were devoted, 
as if by magic, to demand the introduction of the most sweeping 
changes as soon as the accession of Alexander the Second gave 
tho signal for the advent of the expected time, ‘the coming day of 
freedom.' 

Ill the first energy and enthusiasm of that strange uprising, it 
was hard to say which were the liberals and which the reaction¬ 
ists, for every body was or appeared liberal, and only the dis¬ 
credited generals and * high officials,’ who were hopelessly involved 
in tho break-down of the Nicholaite system, could be still called 
reactionaries ; and they, poor old fossils, would have gladly dubbed 
themselves radical progressists at least, if the public laughter would 
only have permitted them. Katkoll and Vuluieff, Leontjeff 
and Oolovnine, the Miliutins and the Tsberuitshefiskis, Tolstoi 
and Nehr'assoff, all the men, who were afterwards to distinguish * 
themselves most often from each other by such wide and deep linei^ 
were then confused in one common e&rt for what the world in 
general designated by no definite name, but which we may as 
well call the social and progressive revolution as anything else. 
It is needless now to go over the history of the events which 
resulted in the emancipation of tho serfs. All the novelists had 
pointed to the slavery of the masses of the Bussian people as 
the fundamental source of every failing and eveiy drawback. The 
seifs were emancipated from their masters. ^ At least the geneml ^ 
provisions were established according to which forty out of the fifty 
or fifty-five millions of serfs in Russia have become emancipated 
during the last fifteen years, but‘the serf was not empeipated 
from bis subjection to his commune, to his * Mir,’ his vill^gs 
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and his veritable world. What precise course the emancipa¬ 
tion of the serfs would have followed, if nothing had occurred to 
narrow the judgment of the directing classes and to fill them with 
blind hate of all that was not Russian of the Russians, it would 
be unprofitable to speculate. We can here only touch upon some of 
. the characteristics which have developed themselves under actual 
circumstances. r 

The turning point in Russian internal progress was un¬ 
doubtedly the Polish insurrection. The Poles rose in arms to 
claim for their country some of those national rights which were 
at least as much the due of Poles as of any other Slavonic stock. 
At first it seeobed as if the jresult of their bold protest would be 
the grant of a large part of their demands. The leaders of the 
advanced liberals at St. Petersburg hardly concealed their delight 
at the outbreak of a movement, which by introducing freedom 
into Poland could hardly fail to communicate much of its influence 
to the progress of Russian aflairs. The majority of the govern¬ 
ing classes were partly unnerved by the greatness of the danger 
which threatened the autocratic institution and were partly ashamed 
to act in open opposition to all the fine theories which had passed 
current in the best circles for so many years. But there was one 
man who felt neither fear nor shame, and this was Katkoff of the 
* Moscow Gazette.' Boldly declaring that the greatness of Russia 
was the supreme law, which it was treason and impiety to ignore, 
he demanded the ruin of Poland as an awful lesson to all 
enemies of the Muscovite power, as a protest against Europe 
and Europe’s interference, as a means of carrying out the hostili¬ 
ties which the Orthodox Church had vowed against the Catholicism 
of Romo. It had seemed in the bright years of the Alexandrine 
era that national exclusiveness and religious .^bigotry were both 
doomed before long to disappear from the soil of regenerated 
Russia. Katkoflf boldly invoked the one and the other. ‘ The Supre- 
‘macy of the Russian nationality and the destruction of the enemies 
oi the Russian Church/ was his war-cry; and the vigour with which 
he preached his exterminating creed was all the greater because 
it was impossible for him to believe in the goodness of what he 
preached, fie had made his election, however. He had resolved 
that Russia should come out of the contest undiminished and he 
proclaimed that had the price of her delivery been his own soul 
a thousand times over, he would not have shrunk from the sacrifice, 
whilst he calle,d on all true Russians to show similar devotion. 
There was no resisting that demoniac patriotism.- Poland was 
annihilated, Europe was defied. Russia rose unbroken from the 
wreck which threatened to overwhelm her. But terrible was the 
price which Russia paid for the victory. The whips of Mouraviefl 
had cut into more than the white backs of Polish women. The 
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taste, the sensibility, the thirst for enlightenment and progress had 
fled, perhaps never to return. The bigot Tolstoi, the gloomy 
Jacobin Miliutin, the brutal Mouravieff, the gifted Katkoff were all 
linked together indissolubly from that hour. The spirit of blind 
fanaticism which had placed the Russian ecclesiastical system at 
the disposal of the Tsar for the necessary exciting of the national 
•enthusiasm remained triumphant after Poland had ceased to 
struggle. The Protestants of the Baltic Provinces felt not a lit¬ 
tle of what had been endured by the Catholics of Warsaw. The 
whole future of Russian life took once more the colours which it 
wore under Araktshejeif and Shishkoff Men who were not naturally 
chauvinists or bigots placed their brains at theservictf of national and 
religious intolerance. The idea of introducing a constitution into 
Russia was laughed to scoin by the triumphant reaction. It was 
more loudly proclaimed than ever that the Tsardom was of divine 
origin and more than human fitness, that an enlightened despotism 
was necesary to Russia, and that the main badge and token of en¬ 
lightenment consisted in nationalism of the most thorough type. 
The men who did not share these ideas, fell into the ranks of the 
Nihilists, or were irretrievably involved in the disgrace, with which 
the frenetic genius of Katkoff had crushed the favourers of justice 
to Poland. 

One thing survived the general reaction against the favourite 
theories of the early years of Alexander the Second. This was 
the * Mir’. The Russian village community was in equal favour 
with the most advaneed of the social reformers and with the most 
circumspect of the conservatives, who contrived to act as a drag 
on the overhasty progress of the country. It was enough for the re¬ 
trograde party that the * Mir’ had come down from antiquity. That 
was a sufficient title to their affections. The predilection of the 
advanced liberals, the semi-socialists and the out-and-out-socialists 
was based jon different grounds. Looking abroad over Western 
Europe, they fancied they recognised in the contests between la-* 
hour and capital, which perplexed and perplex the western nationsf 
the clear consequences of the law of individuality and the license 
of competition, which exist in those nations. In Russia on the other 
hand, they saw that not isolated and experimental communities, 
but the mass of the Russian people have lived according to social¬ 
ist principles from the dawn of history and before it, and they 
proclaimed that in Russia, by an astonishing destiny, the ' new 
formula of civilisation’ was also the oldest of all. The illusion in 
this matter was not, however, to be eternal. A commission to en-, 
quire in to the state of tlje emancipated serfs has declared that 
the ‘ Mir' is the permanent obstacle to progress, agricultural an a 
moral. 

W^hat remains to the Russian politicians? Afraid to alter the 
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fundamenta] conditions of their national society, afraid to let things 
drift, as they seem to drift, in the direction of socialist republic* 
anism and revolution, they have grasped at the thought of mi¬ 
litary empire as the one saving hope of their ' Holy Russia.’ When 
Hussia, great and triumphant, extends her sway over the hundred 
millions of the Slav world, and dictates to three continents, it may 
be safe to attempt a reconstruction of society under the^ aegis of 
the omnipotent Tsardom, surrounded with all the prestige and 
glory of imperishable victory. For twenty years at the beginning 
of the century Russia leant to liberalism and progress. From the 
accession of Nicholas, the balance inclined decidedly we may say 
ill the other direction. At the end of another period of semi-liber¬ 
alism, always allied, however, with the stiff, bureaucratic influences 
of the Csesaro-papism, the danger of internal reform is once more 
the predominating thought, and the hope of staving off home 
troubles which led the third Napoleon to countenance the cry ' d 
Berlin ’ has led the emancipating Tsar to lead off in the shout ‘ to 
Constantinople’. 



POETRYTHE COMPLAINT OF THE AFFLICTED 

CHURCH. 


''T^HIS piece,” says M. Gustave Masson, “ is one of the nu-*-* 
X • merous pieces suggested by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. It was found a few years ago on the fly-leaf of an old 
family Bible and published in the “ Bulletin de la Socidtd du 
Protestantisme Prancais, 1853.” The reader will find it in “ La 
Lyre Francaise ” fp.p. 8-12) ; and I have great pleasure in referring 
him to that volume, as no translation can do adequate justice to 
the pathos and power of the original poem. 

Our hearts, O Lord, to Thee look op. 

Our cries and groans implore Thine aid. 

Behold what clouds our welkin overshade. 

And mark how bitter is our cup. 

Take cognizance of all our ills. 

And draw us from the frightful precipice. 

Before we sink down in the abyss, 

And death our clamorous voices stills. 


Our poor tribes fugitive afar. 

Thine altars everywhere o’erthrown, 

Thy torches quenched. Thy flocks dispersed, to moan 
In deserts, and without a star ; 

Here, consciences no longer free, 

There, cherished feelings wronged, and hearts in fears, 
And eyes for ever bathed in tears. 

All, all, call dolefully on Thee. 

Our girls in some sad cdhvent pent, 

8 ur workmen stretched on dungeon-floor, 
ur best as martyrs deluged in their gore, 

Our preachers to the galleys sent. 

Our sick, neglected left to die, 

Our dying who the sacraments have not, 

Our dead on shambles cast to rot, 

Appeal to Thee, look down from high. 

’ Tis a privilege of Thy Grace 
To bend the stubborn human heart. 

But sacrilegious man usurps Thy part * 

And wrongs Thee, Lord, before Thy face. 

Not by persuasions mild 

But tortures, is the conscience forced,—in ways ' 
Unknown in earlier Christian days, 

And so Thy Spirit is reviled. 
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What cries and lamentations hoarse 
May show our children’s sad estate ! 

Victims of parents’ sins>—unfortunate. 

Plucked from their mothers’ breasts by force 
And doomed,—-oh woeful destiny ! 

To bloody Moloch by inhuman hands, 

And to sin’s pains and fatal brands, * 

Before they know iniquity. 

Ah 1 Born in such conditions dire, 

To live in fears from day to day, 

Marked by Beinorsc’s furies as a prey. 

The heralds of eternal ire ; 

And then to die beneath the curse. 

And Christ in the heart to the last resist. 

Yea, live and die as atheist, 

O God, can any fate be worse ? 

The tyrants weigh us down with chains. 

One woe succeeds another woe. 

They close up heaven, they open hell below, 

Nor care for God, nor heed our pains. 

Who can withstand these men of blood ? 

They gnash on us like ghouls in saint’s gore red. 
They hurl us in the furnace dread,— 

Ah ! that the Angel by us stood ! 

We had a longing, lingering hope 
That spite the torments that we feel 
A peace would come our mortal wounds to heal, 

But now expectance has no scope. 

Our sins have not permitted peace. 

Thy wrath against our crimes. Thy fearful wrath 
New lions sends across our path 

And our misfortunes never cease. 

When all looks dark, behind, before. 

Had we at least, O Lord, Thy Grace, 

Wo might, assured, have boldly run our race. 

But no, we see Thy Grace no more. 

Ills upon ills press down severe 
Upon us, and Thou deignest not to see; 

The bricks are doul led by decree. 

But Moses does not yet appear. 

Where are Thy favours of the past ? 

Are they, alas I for ever gone ? 

We loved them, when Thy light upon us shone 
Aiid love them yet, in v&rkuess cast. 
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We see Tliee, Lord, in Tengeance raise 
Thine arm, but still to Thee for shelter fly, 

If iu Thy jastiee we must die. 

Our last thought shall that justice praise. 

If to consume us be Thy will, 

We shall retire within Thy breast; 
iScnd chains and gibbets, famine, war and pest. 

We shall adore and love Thee still. 

In fears and ills of every sort 
We shall obey Thee, long as reason lasts. 

Well knowing that Thy roughest blasts 
Lead us but quicker to the port. * 

May this our firm resolve and faith 
Weak brethen help that wisdom lack. 

The fallen raise, the wandering bring back,. 

■ The timid free from fear of death. 

Draw down on us Thy favour. Lord, 

And save us also, from foes manifold. 

And in our sorrows maUo us bold. 

Through Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word. 

Amen. 

TORU DU'rr. 


Apr a, 1877. 
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I.— Vernacuar Literature. 


Valika Vodhaka, Part I. By Srimati Pratul Eumari Dasi. 
Calcutta, 1282 B. S. Printed by Jogendra Nath Chaturji. 
Economic Press, 35^, Bentinck Street. * 

W E have some doubts as to the authorship of this little 
book. The writer seems to possess some knowledge of 
Sanskrit, a sort of proficiency which we have not yet met with in 
Hindu girls. And there is other internal evidence to confirm our 
doubt. But supposing Srimati Pratul Kumari to be the real 
author of the book before us, we must say that her culture is not 
of a high order, and her acquaintance with the Bengali language 
and literature far from accurate or profound. But her book 
possesses one feature which induces us to overlook much that is 
faulty and something that is positively reprehensible. One reason 
why female education is not very favorably looked upon in this 
country is that many of its recipients imbibe and act up to certain 
false and mischievous notions regarding the duties and functions 
of their sex. These educated girls think that there should be 
nb distiuction between man and woman, whether within the 
limited circle of the family or in the wider circle of society. And 
what they believe in theory they often endeavour to realise in 
practice—a course of conduct, which •produces much domestic 
frictiomand great moral and economic disorganisation. The causes 
which lead ^o this result are many in number; but it is only • 
necessary for us to state here that the sort of education which is • 
given to Bengali girls is one among them. They are taught 
history, geography and mathematics, which tell them nothing 
about what women should be within the domestic sphere or in 
general society. And wlien instruction is given to them on this 
most important point, the teaching consists of a sort of exposition 
of the doctrine of sexual equality, which is admirably calculated 
to create the belief that the two sexes are identical in nature and 
ought to have identical aims in life. It is extremely encouraging 
to us to find Srimati Pratul Kumari teaching her countrywomen * 
w very sound theory of the relations between the sexes—asking 
'hem to confine themselves chiefiy within the domestic sphere and 
4o to conduct themselves within that sphere as will prevent dis- 
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organisation of tlie family system. We do not agree'with Pratul 
Kumari in all that she says, and some of her views certainly look 
very old-fashioned. But in the present state of Bengali Society, 
■where the force of the dissolving seems to be greater than the 
force of the conserving influences, old-fashioned views of social and 
domestic life are useful in their own way, and ought not to be 
hastily discarded. If thoroughly revised, Valika Vodhaha might 
form an excellent text-book in Indian girls’ schools. 


Beh Ki Amdr ? A Drama. By Eadha M^dhava Ba.«?u, Calcutta : 
Printed and Published by Bipin Vihari Rai at the Victoria Press, 
No. 21, Bhavani Charan Datta’s Lane, 1283 B. S. 

J UDGED by the rules of dramatic composition, this work is cer¬ 
tainly very defective. A dramatic story ought to have three 
parts—a beginning, a middle and an end > and these three parts 
ought to have some connection with each other. This is true of 
all superior dramas. Not to travel beyond India, we have in Kali- 
das’ Sakuntala, first, Dushraanta’s marriage with Sakuntala in the 
hermitage, which forms the beginning of the story. We have, next,. 
Sakuntala’s journey to the palace of Dushmanta, in the course of 
which the fatal ring is dropped in the river and lost. This jour¬ 
ney and this loss of the ring constitute the ‘ middle’of the story. 
We need not describe the ‘end.’ But as between this ‘beginning’ 
and this ‘ middle,’ the connection is natural, obvious and necessary 
The husband having gone away leaving his wife in the hermitage, 
the wife must perform a journey to join her husband ; and the 
loss of a ring in a river which has to be crossed in the course of 
this journey is an event which falls among the casualties of 
every-day life. But betxyeen the ‘beginning’ and the ‘middle’ 
of Babu Eadha Madhava's story there is no natural or necessary 
connection. His ‘ beginning’ is the growth of a strong and deli¬ 
cate attachment between a girl named Vasanta and a young man 
Shishir. His ‘middle’ is the growth of a lustful desire for the 
same girl in a dissipated youth named Shashishekhara, Avho 
endeavours to accomplish his own wicked purpose by poisoning 
iShishii'a mind against Vasanta. It ifi clear that this ‘middle 
does not arise out of this ‘ beginning.’ It is clear that the in¬ 
troduction of the dissipated youth into the story is not the result of 
any necessity connected vith the incipient loves of Shishir 
and VasantU. It should not be thought that this defect in the 
structure of the plot is but technical and therefore unimportant. 
One main object of dramatic poetry is to excite in the reader'f! 
mind sympathy with all that is fair, virtuous and right, ai^' 
abhorrence for all that is ugly, sinful and wrong. Now, Shashishc^ 
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khara, as he has been painted, does excite our abhorrence. But 
•that abhorrence would liave been infinitely greater and SfMshishe'- 
khara would have looked a great deal blacker, if he had been 
represented to us as playing the devil, not as a self-introduced 
character, but in tlie capacity of a trusted agent or confidential 
adviser. And the strong feeling of disapprobation with which 
the majorfty of the villagers regard the idea of a marriage between 
Vdsaiita and Shishir seems to us to afford an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for tho employment of such an agent or the introduction 
of such an adviser. It is thus clear that the doctrine of the 
* beginning, middle, and end ’ is of true dramatic importance, and 
ought to be carefully studied by all Bengali writers oTf dramas. 

There are many other defects in Babu Hadha Madhava’s drama. 
His description of the first loves of Shishir and Vasanta is not 
very skilful, and could have been rendered far more effective by 
a deeper study of such masterpieces as Kalidas’s Bakuntata and 
Shakspeare's Royieo and JtUiet. There is also some defect in the 
structure of Shashishekhara'8 story, which could have been 
avoided by a careful study of Othello. If Babu Rddhd Mi\dhava 
had been well versed in the philosophy of Othello^ ho would have 
shown us the wicked Shashisheickai a in the very act of intercept¬ 
ing the letter which enables him to strike down two loving, 
innocent and enthusiastic hearts, instead of making a third person 
tell us how that letter was intercepted. 

But Babu Rddha Madhava is“ only in the beginning of his jour¬ 
ney.” Seh ki A mar ? is his first work. And that work is full of pro¬ 
mise. His power of delineating characters which we come across 
every day of our life is really very remarkable. We think his 
Vishahari Thdkurdni, Harehkrislina Bhattacharya, Ram 
Ballabha, Shaahishekhara and Fatil^a Chand are very good 
photographs from real life; and that villaiu of a servant who 
carries^letters between Vasanta and Shishir need not lower his 
crest before any living specimen of humanity brought from Dhaka, 
Maimansingba, or Srihatta—or even from Ohattograra, if nothing * 
less than that classic land will satisfy the worshipful reader. 

Ramani is an exquisitely conceived character. Kamala and 
Sukeshini are two female characters representing two interesting 
stages of domestic civilisation in Bengal The former is 
thoraughly old-fashioned ; the latter is a compromise, neither 
‘ very old-fashioned nor very fast-going. 

There is considerable pathos towards the conclusioA of the drama, 
and its earlier scenes will give the reader an accurate idea of > 
village life in Bengal in some of its most momentous aspects. 

\ Babu Badhi M&dhava is not a very prolix writer, and thus 
contrasts favorably with many other Bengali writers of dramas. 
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Kavi-KaJdni. By Dinesh Charan Basu. Printed by Jadu N^th 
Bai at the Bharat Mibir Press, Maimansingba: 1876. 

T his is a collection of lyrical poems, some of which are good. 

The author’s principal fault is diffuseness and ignorance of 
artistic beauty. He is often very extravagant in expression. 

The get-up of the book is extremely good, and reflects great 
credit upon a rural and out-lying district like Maimansi'ugha. 


KamtdmdlA. By Baj Krishna Mukhopadhaya M. A., B. L. 
Calcutta; , Printed by Bihari Lall Banerji at J. O, Chatterjea 
& Co.’s Press, 44, Amherst Street. Published by the Sanskrit 
Press Depository, No. 30, Bechoo. Ohatterji’s Street. 1877. 


S OME of the poetical pieces in this book have been reprinted 
from the Education Gazette and Banga Darsana and some 
from books previously published by the author. Babu Raj Krishna 
has done well in bringing out this reprint His poetry is not 
without some serious faults. It lacks eloquence, ease and graceful¬ 
ness, and above all, that charming flow and lightning brilliance 
which proceed from inspiration alone. His versification, again, is 
not very smooth or musical. But in spite of all these defects 
Babu Raj Krishna’s poetry is extremely valuable for its admirable 
sobriety and thoughtfulness. His style is free from conceit and 
extravagance, and his sentiments arc expressed with all the cau¬ 
tious fervour of a really thoughtful man. In the idealisation of 
metaphysical thought, Babu Kaj Krishna Mukharji seems to stand 
alone among Bengali poets. The three pieces— Kal, Mahiahamdr- 
dini and Vishnu —are remarkable examples of our poet’s power 
of throwing into a poetical form some of the subtlest and widest 
generalisations of ancient Hindu thought. This is one noticeable 
point in Babu Raj Krishna’s poetry. There is another po^,nt still 
more important than this. It is now very generatly admitted 
thats cience has a poetical as well' as an intellectual side, and 
that poetry of science, as being the poetry of demonstrable 
truth, is poetry of a very superior type. It is, therefore, ex¬ 
tremely gratifying to us to find Babp Raj Krishna Mukharji 
attempting to idealise scientific conceptions. The two pieces 
entitled *Surya’ and ‘ Srishti ’ (the Sun and Creation) are attempts 
in this direction, and deserve very high praise on account of their • 
being the only attempts yet made in Bengali poetry to bring 
natural laws and principles within the enchanted domain of the 
Muses. A third point in the poetry of our author relates to his 
imitations from English poets. Babu Raj Krishna’s imitation? 
unlike those of other Bengali poets, are not so much imitatio^t 
as adaptations. He takes ideas from English poets, but illustrates 
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Abt. L—warren HASTINGS IN LOWER-BENGAL. 

A GOOD biography of Warren Hastings has yet to be written. 

GleigV book is tasteless and verbose, and full of unblnshing 
panegyric; while Macaulay*s Essay is not a complete life and is too 
brilliant to be perfectly just. Originally written as an anonymous 
article in a review, it has not escaped the defects of such a mode 
of composition, wd is described by the essayist himself in one of 
his opening sentences as being a ** necessarily hasty and imperfect" 
performance. 

The fame t>f the fei)|^ders of British India has indeed been but 
indifferently cared for. There are two lives of Clive, but the first, 
which profesess to be written by Charles Caraccioli, gentleman, is 
the production of a rancorous enemy, who apparently has not 
scrupled to enlist the services of cast-off pimps and parasites, 
and the second is tedious and uninforming. The manner in 
which Lord Clive’s death is described is characteristic of the two 
books. Caraccioli gloats over the details, and Sir John Malcolm's 
continiiator is so refined and mysterious that one would hardly 
know from his book that Clive committed suicide ! There is no 
life of Major Lawrence, or of Admiral Watson, who was perhaps 
the only among our Indian leaders who was at once capable 
and upright; nor is there a life of Sir Eyre Coote. The only 
Indian Statesman of the last century whose life has been properly 
written, is Sir Philip Francis, and he owes this distinction, not to 
his career in Bengal, but to his having been the author of Junius, 
and consequently the Indian portion of bis life has been sorne^ 
what meagrely treated of. Considering what the lives and actions 
oLjnost of our so-called Indian heroes really wer^ and the cir¬ 
cumstances under which our Indian empire was forigsed, it is no 
doubt better for individual reputations, and even for the fame of 
our country, that the waves of obscurity and forgetfulness should 
continue to engulf much of our Eastern annals. But history 
does not consist in the dressing up of the reputation of men or 
natione, and it requires that the whole truth /should’be told. 
The history of our Indian empire is pre-emin^tly that of the 
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actions of ordinaiy men in extraoxdinaiy ciroumstances Of conne 
\*t must often show that the men have been unequal for the ooca» 
but there is no more valuable though simpler lesson taught 
bj\history than that of the frightful evils which may result from 
me^r nations being set to t^ks too bard for them. And no 
one V'o knows himself, or human nature, will be disposed to 
scorn or unduly upbraid his Anglo-Indian forefathers for their 
crimes or errors, or to think them worse than their fellows. 

There is no lack of materials for a life of Hastings. Qleig's book, 
bad as it is, contains many valuable letters ; and there are numer¬ 
ous bulky volumes of manuscript in the India Office. Perhaps, 
however, the' most valuable collection of papers is that in the 
British Museum, and which was acquired in 1872, by purchase 
from a Mrs. Einter. It consists of 268 volumes and extends from 
1757 down to 1818. 

Much of it consists of copies of the proceedings of the^uncil 
of Fort William, and is thus of exhausted interest, ora only a 
repetition of what may be found elsewhere. But the:t6 are also 
many private letters and some interesting essays on Indian subjects. 
There is a small quarto containing the originals of letters from 
Warren Hastings to his wife, and which, as being especially valu¬ 
able, is preserved among the selected manuscripts. On a fly leaf is 
written “ Letters from my excellent husband when I was at Hugly 
and Chinsurah.’* Among these is a letter describing the duel 
with Francis, and a subsequent one in which Hastings writes 
** I have now the pleasure to tell you that Mr. Francis is in no 
manner of danger, the ball having passed through the muscular 
part of his back just below the shoulder without penetrating 
or injuring any of the bones.” The volume, however, is chiefly 
composed of letters written at a later period One or two are 
copies of letters which are stated to have been sent by Bastings, 
in quills, when he was in Chunar. ** Oh that I could'-see my 
sweet Marian for one hour ” is the impassioned phrase of one of 
these letters. The longest letters are those written to Mrs. 
Hastings when she was on her way home to England. They 
breathe the most ardent affection, and I cannot find in them the 
ceremoniousness or solemn courtesy which Macaulay describes 
his letters as displaying. They, however, are not interesting 
except as indications of feeling, and incline one to suppose •-that 
Mrs. Hastings was not irttellectual, or at least did not participate 
in the public cares of her husband. 

In one he writes do not be las^, the morning air, I mean 
the bre^e which the rising son sets in motion, will do you more 
good than all the rest of the day. And remember the Persian 

E roverb: which says, that the air of paradise passes between a 
orse’s ears to the rider that does not take too much of it, nor 
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expose henelfto the heat of the suo.*' In another he tells h^ 
that he will never consent to her ^ing i^in to Beeroooh ^ 
there are very large alligatoprs in ^t neighbonrhood. 1 sbCl 
return to these letters further on; and now proceed to a 
correspondence which is of much. mote general intereet Sus is 
a thin folio containing copies of letters written firom Gal«ta by 
.a Mr. Tisoe Saul Hancock to his wife ip England. It ii| 4 iot quite 
clear how these letters canie to be among the Hastings MSSl^ 
though .there is abundant evidence that Hancock was one of 
Hastings' dependents; Mra Hancock was also a great friend of 
Hastings and jpossibly a relation. Hancock was originally a 
medical man, but he disliked his profession and engaged in 
trade, in which by his own account he was not very successful. 
His letters to his dear Phila (Philadelphia) give so many interest¬ 
ing details of Calcutta life, that 1 shall insert extracts from them 
in an appendix. Thme which relate to Hastings will be noticed 
in their place. 

The only parts of Hastings' life which sUll remain in obscu¬ 
rity are bis childhood and the interval between his finit and second 
residences in India (1765-1769); but as he himself was alwajra 
averse to speaking of these periods, ft is probable that they did not 
contain much that was worthy of record, and it would be unfair, 
even if it were possible, to lift the veil which bangs over them. 

In the following essay 1 shall not attempt to discuss the whole 
career of Hastings. All 1 propose doing is to describe his ad¬ 
ministration of Bengal, and especiall;^ to examine his conduct in 
the case of Nandkumar. The latter incident has been treated of 
by Macaulay, but he has not gone fully into it, and it appears to 
me, that he has not done justice to Nandkumar and has let off 
Hastings much too easily. 

Sonm writers have been foolish or prejudiced enough to de¬ 
clare llastipgs perfectly innocent in the affair. Macaulay was 
far too clear-sighted and too honourable a man to commit such * 
a folly, but he has committed an error which is, I think, of much * 
more dangerous consequence. He has lavished scorn and invec¬ 
tive on Sir Elijah Impey, who, after all, was a very subordinate 
villain in the drama, and has thrown such a glamour over Has¬ 
tings’ share in the matter that we rise from the perusal of the 
essay with minds much fuller of admiration for the daring a^d skill 
' ^Hastings than of disgust at his cruelty and want oLprinciple. 

After detailing all the iniquities of the trial and s^tence, and 
after declaring in his own epigrammatic fashion that everybody ex¬ 
cept idiots and biographer? is of opinion that Hastiogs was tbe real 
mover in the ho makes the following extraordinary r^ 

mark : —“ While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this 
memorable execution Is to be attributed to Hastings, we doubt 
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whether it can with justice be reckoned among hU crimes.'* Surely- 
' there is a strangle inconsequence here, and one much more lament- 
^le and surprising than that which the essimst finds in the conduct 
onPitt’ with regard to the Chejte Singh cnaige. If Nandkumar 
wair^urdered, the brand should be stamped on the man for 
whos^ipdvantfige, and at whose instigation the murder was com¬ 
mitted, and not on the humble instrument. After all, it was 
not Impey but the jury who found Kandkumar guilty, and who 
got him hanged, and possibly both Impey and the jury really 
TOlieved that Nandkumar had forged, and that he deserved death. 
The man, however, who put all this in motion was Hastings, and 
but for him the prosecution would never have occurred, and he 
therefore is guilty of Nandkumar's blood. So far from the execu¬ 
tion not being one of Hastings' crimes, we are inclined to think it 
is the worst he ever committed, for it is the only one which he 
eeems to have committed solely for his own advantage. In the 
Eohilla war and in the maltreatment of Obeyte Singh and the 
Begums of Oude he had the interests of others to serve, and probably 
he did not reap any personal advantage from these transactions. 
But the sole object of the prosecution of Nandkumar was ^ selfish 
one. Hastings had taken gifts or bribes, it was inconvenient 
for him to acknowledge this or to make restitution, and so he 
killed his accuser. There was nothing heroic or even excusable 
in tins, and there is no reason why we should refuse to condemn 
him for it Macaulay insinuates, rather than asserts, that Nand- 
kumar's charges were false, but if so, why was be put to death, or 
why did Hastings never at any time attempt to clear himself ? 

What makes it the more important that the case of Nandkumar 
should be set in its true light,, is that a work has recently been 
published under the sanction of the India Office, in which the 
old rubbish about Hastings' innocence and the maliwity of 
Francis and Elliot has been reproduced. Mr. MarkhW has 
apparently found it impossible to edit the travels of Bogle and 
Hanning without having a fling at the accusers of Hastings 
and at Lord Macaulay. Mr. Markh'am is, I suppose, a descendant 
of the Archbishop who distinguished himself by his impertinent 
interference with Burke's cross-examination of Mr. Auriol, and of 
whom one of Hastings' correspondents (Pechell) thus significantly 
writesr-*^ The Archbishop of York is an active and steady friend, 
and such ae a man should^ be who is thoroughly grateful for the 
favor you haise shown his son." 

The connection of Hastings with Bengal commenced in 1750 
when he was only seventeen years of .age, and continued with 
interruptions till 1785. This was an ^unnsually long time for a 
civilian to have been connected with India, and yet Hastings 
left the country in the maiuiity of his powers and lived three 
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and thirty years in England. A few^nariicil]jart aboui' hia 
years may here be given. Ho was wnFn in JDehemhar 
mother died a few days after his birtbi and his father Bh<^7 
afterwards deserted him, so that he was left dependent op^M 
maternal uncle. In the Hastings HSS, B. 11. Ho. 30,28$^ 
there is a copy of a very lengt^ petitbn, dated Hdvember 
*1733, and addressed to the Lord Chancellor by Warren Hast¬ 
ings and his sister Ann, through their uncle and next friendf 
J^n Warren, of Twining in Gloucestershire. The oldeot was to 
get possession of some little property belonging to their mother, 
Hester Warren, and the petitioners state that their father Ponyston 
Hastings of Churchhill in the county of Oxford, clerx, had '* lately 
withdrawn himself from his habitation to some distant secret 


place and left your orator and oratrix wholly unregarded and 
unprovided for." At a later period they appear to have been 
supported by their father's brother Howard. 

Hastings set sail for India in January 1750, when he was barely 
seventeen, and arrived at Calcutta on the 8th October. A memo¬ 
randum by Hastings, quoted by Mr. Gleig, states that he was the 
last of eight young men who composed the list of the establish¬ 
ment for the year. The paper, which appears to have been a sort 
of autobiography, ended at this point with the following observa¬ 
tions : *' This is all that 1 shall retain in writing of my private 
history though the particulars of it, if known, might afford much 
subject of curious speculation both from their influence on the 
temper and disposition of mind which constituted my public 
character and from one circumstance of peculiar uniformity at¬ 
tending the whole course of my existence to the present moment 
and probably to its ultimate and now not remote period—that 
of a solitary insulated wanderer through life, placed, by His will 
who g(|rerns all things, in a situation to give birth to events, which 
were dronnected with the interests of nations; which were uni¬ 
formly prosperous to those of his own (nation) but productive to 
himself of years of depression and persecution, and of the 
chances of want only relieved by occasional and surely providen¬ 
tial means, though never affecting the durable state of his mental 
tranquillity.” Hastings, *accordlng to Mr. Gleig, remained two 
full years in Calcutta and was employed there as an assistant in 
^ tlvsH^cretary's Office. Hothing further appears to be knSwn of 
’ his residence in Calcutta. Probably much of his tiq^ was spent 
in learning the native languages, though 1 am not aWkre that there 
is any ground for Lord Macaulay's statement that Hastings was 
deeply skilled in Persian and Arabic literature.^ He himseHf said : 

I never acquired a perfect knowledge of Persian, and what 1 did 
know was acquired from official practice.” In October 1753 Hast¬ 
ings was sent to the Pactory at Cossimbazar (M}ushedabad) and in. 
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k 1755 he became a member of the council there. After the taking 
'of Cosstmbazar in Y756 by iSuraja Doala» he was made a prisoner, 
hut was permitted to go at large, Bir Synett the chief of the 
Dtyteh Factory at CuHapore^* giving bail for his ap^rance. 
MrNQleig quotes the above from a memorandum by Hastings 
and c^s “ nor is this all*' ** B&r. Drake,” conUnues the memoran¬ 
dum, “ and his council wrote to me from Fulta, the place of 
their residence, near the mouth of the river, after their flight 
from Calcutta, desiring me to send them intelligence from 
Mursbedabad, and to that correspondence 1 owe my first conse¬ 
quence in the service." 

Hoi well iniiis account of the Black Hole, and of his subse¬ 
quent journey to Murshedabad, mentions the kindness of the 
Dutch officer referred to in the above memorandum. He calls 
him Mynheer Yernet, and says that he and M. Ibaw left no means 
unessayed to procure their release. He adds “ We were not a 
little indebted to the obliging, good-natured behaviour of Messrs. 
Hastings and Chambers, who gave us as much o¥ their company 
as they could. They had obtained their liberty by the French 
and Dutch chiefs becoming bail for their appearance. This se¬ 
curity was often tendered for us but without enect." 

In the Hastings’ M.S., yoI. 29,209, there is a curious and minute 
account of the surrender of Cossimbazar and the taking of Calcutta. 
It throws the blame of the loss of Cossimbazar on Mr. Watts, 
accusing him of pusillanimity and saying that he made his appear¬ 
ance before the Nawab with his hands tied by a handkerchief. It 
is incidentally mentioned in this paper that Holwell came origin¬ 
ally to India as a surgeon. The subject of the loss of Cossim¬ 
bazar is referred to in Holwell’s letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Fulta, 30th November 1856, and in it he says that Hastings 
and another officer escaped the indignity of being put into irons 
and sent to the common prison at Murshedabad by Iheiia being 
out at the time amongst silk factories. 

The following note in the Hastings’ M.S. may be here inserted, 
though it carries down the biography to a later period than 1 
am now dealing with. It is evidently written by some friend 
of Blastings and possibly by Major Scott 

" Mr. Hastings, who has since made so much noise in the 
world,! after an education in Westminster, went as writer to 
Beng^ in tlm year 1750 in the 18^ year of his age. In * 
he was seleorea to establish an auning in the interior parts of 
Bengal for the increase of the silk investment of the company. 
Jn this situation he remained totally Gjpcluded from all society 
with his countrymen and much esteemed by the natives. 


* There is a reference to Bast* S4th Kovetnber 1755, at page 61 of 
logs’ dutiea as silk agent, dated Mr. Long's SeleotioDS. 
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till Jane 1766 wbea Sarojoli Dowlah aUftdced and took Gal* 
cutta. Ordera wore tent to aeiso oyery 'Eoglidimaii itfBMga). ^ 
and Mr. Haatinga was larought a priaonor to Mumbodakad' Harw 
lived some ttmo at Ooasimbaear aind apea]^g $he kotfiiM j|fr* 
fectljt he waa known to many of the Mnoipai peiaona in &pgah 
Bowlab’a Court, so by their iDtereaBaiou and the mediation of 
the Dutch Governor of Oulaopore, upon, whose widow Ur. Haaticiga 
settled i^OO a year for her life^ be .was released from his oon* 
finement and joined the English at Fulta previous to their return 
to Calcutta. He <»tried arms as a volunteer in the storming of 
Surajah Dowlah’scamp after the recapture of Cadcutta. After 
the battle of Plaasey he was appointed assistant to Scrafion, then 
sent as minister to the Court of Mir Jaffir. In this office he 
succeeded him in 1768 and continued in it till Feburary 1761, 
when he succeeded to a seat in oouncU. He bad no wort of cou" 
cem in the Revolution of 1760, but he always approved and 
defended the measure as indispensably necessary iat our existence. 
June 1761 to February 1765 he steadily supported TansUtart.” 

In March 1763, when the question of -making the gomastafas 
or“ black agents " of the English subject to the country powen, 
was brought before the council, Bastings gave the following in¬ 
teresting statement of his early experiences : > 

“ From the peculiarity of the times and natural propensity in the 
weaker part of manhood to run from one extreme to another, R has 
unfortunately happened that the power sudde.nly placed in the 
hands of the HaboVs officers for the protection of hk people has 
been so extravagantly abused as to give occasion to a persuasion 
in many that no power can with s^ety be trusted in their hands. 
As 1 have formerly lived amcmgst the country people in a very 
inferior station,* and at a time when we were subject to the 
most skvish dependence on the Govdlmment, and having met 
with tve gmstest indulgence and even respect from the xanundars 
and officers of the Government, I can with the greater conddenoe 
deny the justice of this opinion ; and the farther from repeated ' 
experience that if our people instead of erecting themselves into 
lords and oppressors of the country oondne themselves to an 
honest and fair -trade And submit themselves to the htwfrtl 
authority of the governments, they will be evmywheze trusted 
a^ respected; the English name instead of becoming a reproach 
’ trill be universally revered, the county will rea|i a^oefit from 
our commerce, and the power of the E^lisb, whioK^ now made 
a bugbear to frighten ^ poor inhabitants into submitting to 
injury and oppression, will be regarded by them as their greatest 
blessing and protection. It is as impossible for any {State to 

* Note bv Vaniittart ** A jonior servant of the Oeropady at the silie 
aorangs.** 
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subsist with a divided power as with none; our serrants arb 
as like to make an ill use of their power as the Nabob's are, 
but are not so easily to be restrain^. In whose heads, there- 
foi\ will it be so properly lodged as in those of the governments 
to l^itom it belongs ? To take from them this right (a right 
which we should never suffer to be questioned in our own 
districts,) will be to introduce oppression, rapine and anarchy into 
the country which we are engaged to protect, and whatever 
temporary advant^ individuals may gain from such a scene of 
tronoles, "the affairs of the Company must infallibly suffer by 
it, if not be involved in one common ruin with the country. 
Permit me to add, it has been observed that the wisest and 
most permanent states have ever left to conquered nations the exer¬ 
cise of their own laws and by that means ensured their subjection. 
The power .which we have acquired in these provinces has reduced 
them to a condition as nearly resembling a conquest as it is for our 
interests to wish it, but if we take so ungenerous as well as im¬ 
politic an advantage of this weakness as to put it Into the power 
of every Banyan who calls himself an English servant to tyrannise 
over the inhabitants without control, this is not only to deprive 
them of their own laws but to refuse them even the benefit of any.” 

1 think that the above is creditable both to Hastings and to 
the natives of Bengal. It is especially honourable to Hastings 
that he wished to put the banyans under the country powers. He 
stood alone in this view ; even Vansittart, who was president, des¬ 
erting him on this occasion and voting against him. 

While at Murshedabad, Hastings engaged in plots against 
Surajah Dowla, and when they were discovered he fled, first to 
Chunar and afterwards to Fulta. At this last place he is said to 
have made the acquaintance of a widow-lady—^rs. Campbell, 
whom he shortly afterwards married. She was the widow of a 
Captain Campbell who was in the Company’s service, aijd vljry pr(^ 
bably was the Captain Dugald Campbell, whose commission Hol- 
well refused to sign at Fulta on the ground that Drake and the 
others had divested themselves of all right or pretension to the 
government by abandoning Calcutta when it was besieged., 
Mrs. Campbell was in Calcutta when it, was besieg[ed, and if her 
husband had then held the rank of Captain his name would 
doubtless have appeared in Hoi well and Orme’s minute 
criptiona,* ^Orme tells us that after the taking of Budge-Bimgu 
by the En^h relieving force, some drunken sailors got into 


« I do not know how Mrs. Oamp- officers, (See too 
bell escaped from Calcutta, but I oher- When we think of the borrow of the 
iah a hope that she may have been Black Hole, we should not forget this 
one of the ladies who were so ohival- honourable iuoideiit of the liege, 
rooaly rescued by oi^e of Mir Jaffir'i 
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it, ftnd taking tbo miio^ tkere fbr ^ nntm, flt^wTa ^lt«y 
and kHtad Captain Oautol&lli aii of 
It is voiy protalite that tbia iraa hlpa HaiM^^ Srat ^ 

if 80 she mfi8t bava maried a aocotlid 17^7* ^^j/^Uk 

1756 88 atatod by Oiaig, for OapUdn CaifobeU yrint luJUi At 
Budjate-Budge in OeeeiAbw 1756 / ^ 

* BVom the Hastfogs* tapen it dppeats that Mrs. Cftmpfatlf 
an Irish lady, and tnlit her ftiaiaen ifomd' was dohm t for 
Febmary 1759 fiastinga aendir Hr. Creswtck a bin of dx^bango 
for £200 and asl^ him to transmit the amount to Mrs. Catherine 
Jones of Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, adding that she wan 
his wife's mother and that the inonoy was for her nse^and thit cl 
a daughter by his wife's 6rst husband. 

Mrs. Hastings had two children by her second marrhige, one 
a daughter who died 19 (the correct number is 23) days a&r her 
birth, and the other a son who survived only long enough to be 
sent home for his .education (Gleig). I have found »>me references 
to her in the Hastings' papers and proceed to note them. 

In a letter from Hastings to Mr. Richard Becher, dated Morad- 
bag (Hurshedabad), 13th November 1758, he writes: am 

greatly concerned to hear that Mrs. Becher's indisposition has 
increased. I wish you would let me persuade you to try what 
edects the Oossimbazar air may have upon her. The great hene- 
6t which Mrs Hastings receive from her coming np to'Oossim^ 
bazar le my principal inducement for recommending the same 
remedy to Mra Becher. I will candidly own that another not in¬ 
considerable motive is the procuring Mrs. Hastings an agreeable 
companion, and 1 hope I need not assure yon timt nothing will 
be wanting on her part to contribute, as far as lies in her power^ 
to Mrs. Becher's recovery." I do not knojv if the invitation was 
accepted! but it appears from that curious record, the Bengal 
Obituary (Oalcutta, 1848,) that Mrs. Becher died on the t4th 
October 1759 and was buried in St. John's churchyard. The 
inscription stated that her death was the lesult of a long illness 
occasioned by grief fur the death of an only daughter v^ho d^edl 
at Fnlta on 30th November 1756. Mr. Becmer, who seems to have 
been one of the best and most honest of the Company's senmnts 
of the day, returned to England, but suffered losses and bad to 
c^a*out again in his old age in 1781, and died in the folldeviog 
year at the age of 61 and was buried in South Park Sjfmet burial 
ground. The inscription is a long one and begins by ^ying that 
the stone is sacred to the memory of an honest man.^ 

In a letter to Mr. CreswiSk,* without date, but which appears to 

* la this the Mr. Chiewtefc men-' If so, Mr. Gleg’s mainttstion that 

tioaed by Oleig as the gentieman Mr. Chiawiok nsgleoted Haatuga 

who gave Haa^gs bia wntership. seems to be undeserved. 

• _ 
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have be6& written in Pecember 1758, HanUngs writes s ** I have 
received your favour of the 23rd Januaiy 1758, and am greatly 
obliged to you for the generous concern ^ou^eapress mr my 
we|fare." He then proems to condde wdh him on the death 
of 9 r 8 . Qreswick and adds^ ** I was afraid the step which I bad 
taken in my marriage would not have appeared to you in the 
most prudent lights 1% is a very great addition to my happiness 
to find that it has met with your approbation. X told you when 
I first acquainted you with the news of my xnarrif^e (as every 
man would upon the same occasion) that 1 thou^^t myself happy. 
1 can now with much greater confidence repeat it, having, 
besides a great similarity in our disposittons, which I think must 
principally contribute to the happiness of the married state, 
experienced every good quality in my wife, which 1 always most 
wished for in a woman. I acquainted you last year with the 
birth of my son who is grown a very fine child. My wife was 
brought to bed of a daughter, the 5tb of last October, whom I 
intended to have called by the name of my benefactress, Mrs. 
Greswick, but she was carried off by a sudden fit of sickness in the 
twenty*third day after her birth. I have already informed you of 
my appointment as second in Council at the Factory of Cossim- 
bazar. My partner, Mr. Sykes, is the third, and the busine8%of the 
Company’s investment has been principally carried on through our 
bands since the late revolution. The beginning of last August 
produced another change in my situation. 1 have since that 
time resided at the station in the quality of agent for the 
Company’s transactions with Government, which, if not the most 
profitable, is one of the most creditable emj^oys in the service. 
I still retain the post of second Export Warehouse Keeper at 
Cossiinbazar, where my family 'have continued to reside from 
my appointment to thi!3 place. I have met with considerable 
advantages in trade ; if 1 live, and any fresh troublps commence 
in the country, X promise myself, with the blessing, of God on 
my endeavours, a rapid return to my own country. One very 
remarkable event has happened, since my last, in these parts : a 
very strong and noble fortification has been erecting in Calcutta, 
the outworks of which will be finished,, 1 hope, in another twelve- 
month. I forget whether 1 informed you that one of the articles 
of t^e treaty with the Nabob was that the Company sj^uld 
possess a hrge tract of land tb the southward of Calcutts^ paying 
the custoiwy rents to the King’s treasury. This acquisition, I 
bopo, will be confirmed in a few days by a patent granted to the 
Company in the Kin^ name, this haYtng been the subject of the 
negociations at the Gurbar for the two months past. As the 
management of this afibir has been entrusted principally to my 
care, and therb ^ is the greatest appearance of its terminating 
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gmiily to the edtaoti^ of the Cotopea^ 1 ho^ It «iAp he ft 
means of reeomsietidiii|$ me to yotur notice. |Ay wl^ hc^ leave 
to present her mepeots to yo» and joine me in the irarttmet wit&ee 
for your and yoorfomUy^e otaHh aodhappineas.*' ' ' t 

The latter put of this letter velars to negocia^ona which Hait- 
ings was earryins on with Hir Jaffir lev procuring a proper dded 
for the Oompan^ps lands. I triU fStuta to this sobjett further on 
and meanwhild proceed #ith the notices of Mrs. Hattinga 
9th DeqCmber If68 ,» ^ MvacHastings yoins with her husband In 
compliments to Hr. Eolwelh ** 

2Qd JaDUsry 1759 " Mra Hastings and George ^is son) are 
pretty mUch the same as you i^t Uiem^ George a little better. *’ 

The next entry refhrs to Mrs. Hastings^ death, which must have 
taken place in tM end of June or banning ^ July 1759,* &r 
on the 4th oi the latter month, Hastings writes to Olive: ** Ton 
have, 1 doubt not, heard of the misfortune whioh baa befallen me 
in the loss of my wife. For this cause, 1 cannot immec^tely 
attend on the Nabob, but Mr. Sykes will wait on him in my stead 
tomorrow, in order to lay before him the subject of your letter, and 
1 shall endorse this application by a letter to the Nabob, which will, 

I hope,' prove as effectual as if I spoke to him in person about it: 

1 flatter myself you will readily aamit of this excuse fOr my non* 
attendance at the Durbar. The stroke 1 have received has proved 
too severe for me to recollect myself in an instant, or to allow me 
such a command of myself as 1 would choose to possess in every 
negociation that 1 undertook on the Company’s or your b^lf. 
In a very few days 1 shall return to the city, and if there should 
remain any affair unsettled, I shall apply myself with the most 
assiduous attention to the conclusion of them." 

On 15th July he writes to Scrafton in words which show both his 
grief fo| the loss of his wife and his dislike of Nandkumar. *^Nand- 
kumar’a only business that 1 know of at the city was to overset 
Daya Ram, which he has laboured at with all bis might, hut in vain, ' 
a pioceediug that 1 should not pass over with so much patience, * 
but that the unhappy situation '1 have been in, since my arrival, 
has assured him too fair an opportunity to act as he pleases wtih 
impunity." On 2nd August he writes to Holwell, thanking him Ibv 


* Mrs. Haatings’ tomb b still 
Ao he seen near Berhampui;, and hears 
the following inscription, for which I 
amilndebted to the kindness of the 
Magistrate. It appears, however, 
that the date is wrong, possibly it 
is that of the child's death. 

In msin<^ of 
. Mrs. Mary Hastings 
« and Her Daughter 


Elisabeth, 

who died 11th July 1765 7 
in the tnd (7) yearA! W age. 
This monoihent^nb erected 


By her Htubond, 
Warren jBbstiag, * 

is dne regard to Her Memory. 
Bestored by Oovemmsftt of 
Ben^ ltd?. 
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his sympathf : ** Sei^r» m ihty (hit DiiisC<»rhittSs) wMe, 1 hay«> 
1 thank Go4, strength of miad aofficieiit ^ hear them, and to 
submit myself to the will of Provtdenee thoM^ it has fsllen 
to the lot of ve^ few men so early in lils to be miosd to so cruel 
a trial as I haver 

9th August be writes recommending Mr, Alves for the post of 
Suigeqn to the Factory, and st^s: " it is the general desire of the 
gentlemen of Cossimbasar, and my own in particular,^ from the ex¬ 
perience I have had of his diligence and tenderness id his late attend¬ 
ance on Mrs. Hastings.** This letter was addressed to Olive, who it 
seems objected to Alves and preferred fianoook. Hastings wrote 
again on the fiSrd Angust, but 1 do not know what was the result 

Hastings sent his son Oeoige home in 1761, apparently 
in charge of Mr. Sykes. On 12th May 1762, Yanaittart 
writes to him: " by the letters Hancock has forwarded to you, you 
will know that the Royai Duke arrived safe in the beginning of 
August, and that your little boy and his good friend Sykes were 
well, and 1 very sincerely take part in the joy Which this must 
give you." Ou the 23rd idem, Hastings replies in the measured 
and somewhat formal style which Macaulay finds in his letters 
to ** his elegant Marian: * ** 1 am infinitely obliged to you for joining 
with my other good friends in mentioning the safe arrival of my 
son in England, and can assure you that the joy which this news 
has giran me has received no small increase from the part which 
you take in it." 

The boy did not live long; Mr. Qleig tells us that Hastings 
was told of his son's death almost the first thing after landing 
in England (1763) and that the sorrow afiected him during the 
whole of his stay there. 

I return to Hastings' public career. The earliest letter of his, 
preserved in the British Museum, is dated Moradbaug, 12th ^ovem- 
Mr 1737, Moradbaug, as Bolts tolls us, being a garden of thc^abob, 
some distance out of Murshedabad. The early letters are not of 
any special interest The only one T noted was dated. 2Jst Fe^ 
roaiy 1738, and informed Mr. Summer and the Ooom^l at Dacca, 
that a pnrwana had been obtained for the coining of 2^ lacs at 
the Daooa mint 

Hastings became resident at the court of Murshedabad in 
July August 1738, but app^uently his formal appointment swas 
not made tUl soma eighteen months later, for 1 find a letter dat^ 
14th DeceaiJ^r 1739, signed ** your loving friends," by Clive and 
otheit conferring the appointment on him. 

On 12th August 1738, Hastings writes to Olive, ** Mr. Watts 
acquainted me, when be was at this place, that he had orders 
from the Board of Calcutta to appoint me the resident for 
the Company ats^Moradbaug in the room of Mr. Scrafton, who 
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had aooordidgly delhrml «v«t tihd taattagai^Al of tbd * i|!l{iira of 
of thia pboe to my ohargo; X liafo alrMy^*liaOit iofrodoeod 
Mr. W«a» to the Nobob, a&d prioeiphl t>axaott» of fhib 
but aa ibis U vary iuauffioio&t to giya tito4bo oredit ottd Ibfhviioe 
which a peraou in thia aituatiotf ought to be taveated witfa^’X 
requeat the favor of you^ sisv to giyo me lotteit to the l9abob^ and 
. the Chota Nabob, recommending Me atrdhgly^ to their notieb ae 
a peraon appointed by yOur diveetaon, and ^ the Omupany^a agent 
at this pli^ for tht managmuent cf ail afBura of the Duroar. 
The same intfoduotion* 1 think, would be necessary to the Seats, 
and Roy Doolub whenever he niay return. The Nabob being 
now on his way to Ctdoutta, ahould it meet with ^obr appxovah 
it would be of signal service to mO were yon to mention me to 
him as a person in whom yon have oonfidenee and recommend 
me to him in that light. X need not mention to you, dr, 
how necessary it will be to give me some consequenee in my first 
introduction to an employ of such importance, as on this, mv 
success in it, wfll in a great measure entirely depend; which 
consideration, I hope, will excuse my giving you this trouble.” 

** As I look upon myself to be indebted principally to you for 
being elevated to this office, of whatsoever advantage it may prove 
to me with respect to my own private interest, X think it inoum* 
bent on me to make my sincere acknowledgements to you for 
your favourable intentions herein, which I cannot do hetiw thaa 
by a constant attention to the business entrusted to my^diarge, 
and my earnest endeavours to promote the interests of & 
Company as far as my capacity will enable me, in which I 
hope I shall have the good fortune to meet with your approval.’* 
This letter is certainly not a good specimen of style, and shows 
the verbosity which is characteristic of what Macaulay has called^ 
the copious official eloquence of India. * CUve answered it on the 
20 th August, and sent him letters* of introduction. Hastings' 
pleasure in his appomtment was not long in being disturbs* 
The first thorn was Nandkumar’s ^pointment to collect the ' 
revenues Burdwan and Nadiya. Hastings thought this wpa 
an interference with his prerogatives, and was much aggrieved. 
On 2otb August, 1768, Jiis friend l^rafton vrIHes 
Calcutta, ** 1 am vexed when 1 write you that Nandfcttmar is 
appointed Collector of the revenues of Burawan, Nadiya anABugll 
^y the Committee. This takes Burdwan and Nadiy^out of your 
power: you will have nothing mme to do than to eonect ffir the 
other balances.” Sorafton's letters oontaia frequent allusions to 
this subiMt and oomplpin that Nandkutnar is supportieid by 
Watts. He significantly adds whenever you have any^ publm 
complaint, against him (Nandkumar) don’t fall to represent it 

f Misprinted April in Qleig. 
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to the Ooanoil.*^ On 2nd Septeittber hi 'imitee', ^ ftothingt that 
can aggrandise Nandknmar will he omitied'' ({.ta* I presume, by 
Clive and Watts). Hastings was dot long in acting on 8crafton4 
advice, for on the 7th September he wrote to Clive: I was greatly 
surprised at the eontemts of a letter which 1 received two days 
ago from the Burdwan Bigah informing me that Nandknmar 
had sent peons to him Vith orders to pay the retenues to hint 
at Hugli, and to repair immediately to Oaleutta in order to settle 
the monthly payments of his tunoaws for the present year.** 

He then proceeds to express his disbelief that Nandkumar’s 
proceedings were authorised by Oliver and to state that he has for¬ 
bidden the Bufdwan Rajah to obey Nandkumar’s orders (see the 
letter and Clive*8 reply in Gleig.) 

Olive lost no time in answering this letter, for on the 10th Sep¬ 
tember* be wrote, ** I have just now received your letter of the 7th 
instant, the contents of which, 1 must confess, have surprised me 
as much as Nandkumar’s appointment could yon for I cannot 
account for your ignorance that Nandkumar was lo be ^pointed 
Collector of the Avenues of Burdwan, Nadiya, and JBugli for 
.the two ensuing years, and that the money collected was to be 

? aid at Hugh. This was agreed upon at Murshedabad When 
was there and before we had, thoughts of desinng you 
to accept of the management of the Darbar affairs, and our 
reasons j^or desiiing to have the money paid at Hugli, in pre¬ 
ference to Muxadabad were to avoid giving the Nabob and the great 
men about him umbrage in seeing such large sums coming into 
the Treasury and then sent out again for the use of the Englisb.'* 
Hastings made a rejoinder on the 14th September, and his letter, 
though showing that he was deeply aggrieved at his supersession, 
yet is an admirable specimen of sense and temper. It is the 
more remarkable when WO remember tha4 the writer was then 
only twenty-five years Old, and that he had recently cunder- 
gone the disturbing influence of an elevation to one of the 
' highest appointments ip the country. He writes: As I 
know not whether any of the remaining balances belong 
to the Hugli aeoount^ I am entirely at a loss how to proceed 
with them, being^pprehensive of meettog with a fresh morti-< 
fication, in ease 1 should i^n meddle with any of the zemin- 
daries lof Nandkttmar*s jurisdiction. It would ill become one 
to otject awinst'^any meMifl^eB which have had the sanction* 
of your amffc the C0Utioil*s approbation. 1 shall therefore 
che^ully apply myself to the small part of the business which 

— - - ■ ■■ ■——- ■ .. . I — . 

* Holwell mentioiis in his letter of bazar they sent off letters there to 
8Qth November. 1756^ that when the arrivoin thirty-six hocirs,and ordered 
CMeutta Goixnoil hem that Surajah a large reward to the Kosstda ^eseen- 
DoqIa wasmarehingugainst Cosstm- ger^ ilthey arrived in the time. 
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etiU Mfiiuu^.iipoQ my l^nde„ whi<^ I veiy ^ 
acquitted myeeif." Ha than gtm on ^ IPu Icoaw 

ibat Nandkumar waa to ba appointad CoUa^r qf |ba fi^wao 
and Nadiya rayeoqea» but. qfuti^r Hr. ^Watia nor Hr- 
ever gave me the least intimation tbat auob partt ai ihmr ^ 
venues as were included in t^e^ c^Hxottbta cf tba }aataiac& 

. were to be ,<taken out o£ mj Imroa Be ^da that ba baa beard 
tbat Nandkumar baa put paooa on the gomaatab at Hugll ** X 
must suppress wbat feel. from tbese daily^ mdigniu^; but 
surely, I may at least conclude that tois proceeding is 
without your autboritj, otherwise^ it will be impossible for me 
to know wbat accounts will remain in my cbarge $ and 1 am 
sure, sir, it was never your intention in plaoing me at Horad- 
bang tbat I should only bold tbe business for Nandkumar 
till he was properly settled and at leisure to take it out of my 
bands.” 

Apparently, Hastings had some ground for feeling irritated, 
thougn of course tbe partv to blame was Clive and not ^andkomar. 
Clive was a soldier* and not versed in the formalities of civil 
business. We have already seeq bow be appears to have neg¬ 
lected to give Hastings a proper letter of appointment, and now 
we find bim causing heart-burnings and confusion by apptiaing 
neither Hastings nor tbe Rajah of Burdwan of the powers con¬ 
ferred on Nandkumar. But, whether justly or no^ it seems 
evident tbat Hastings nourished strong resentment againm Nsnd- 
kumar. In a letter of November 1759, he writes that tbe mbob 
is greatly enraged a^nst Nandkumsr, and adds tbat be thinks 
he would be wanting in bis duty if be did not acquaint Clive 
with tbe Nabob’s sentiments. The Nabob says he was surprised 
at our attachment to such a man ; tbat he deserved as little from 
tbe Cqmpany as from bim (the Nabeb); HasUogs then rathmr 
bypoc(itioqUy adds: “ 1 own it is^o very agreeable o£Sce to me to 
say anything tbat msy turn to prejudice of anotber person.” 

Again in tbe draft of a letter of 20th November tbmre is the* 
passage; cannot onut to inform yorlr Honor that ev^ry tifoa 
X have visited tbe Nabob be has continually mrpressed that 
greatest dissatisfaction .with Nandkumsr’s appointments.*’ It 
would seem, however, mat Hastings did after all, pieyail on 
himself to omit this informatiou, for tbe luumsj is socm out in 
-*the draft, and does not appear in ti^e letW qi pmted by Hr. Qleig. 
No doubt Hastings oonsioered on redectiqn, toot aojp xemarks 
bim against Nandkumar would be received wit¥ suspicion. ^ 
In a letter to Seraftoo,, Hastings writes: '* Jagat Cband^ Naad- 

* diva's famous orders tpColonsl IwUlseud yon an order,of Oonneil 
Ford about attaekiog tho Dal oh ; by^nd-bya^' are a apadmen of Us 

** Uy dear Ford, l^bt then direetly : omband nay of doing bnsinsss 
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bimar's son-io-law, tella evaiy bady beta that a Btnmg party was 
fortned against Kandkamar in order to exchide him the tanoaw 
concerns, but that he got the better of them fdl by advising the 
Colonel (Olive) to send Mr. Loshiogton into Burdwan as Collector 
there. A strange story 

Clive seems to have held firmly to Nandkumar, and on 28th Nov 
ember, he writes to Hastings: ** 1 cannot think Nandkumar deserv¬ 
ing of the Nabob's resentment witbaht it be for his known attach¬ 
ment to the £aglisfa, of which I am fully assured. The Burdwan 
revenues are little or nothing b^ind-huid, the tuncaws in the 
other lands he has nothing to do with, the true cause of the 
Nabob's haired to Nandkumar proceeds from his not joining with 
Oomar Beg in Roy Doolab's ruin and overthrow. Nandkumar has 
now under the Nabob’s own hands offers of a title and jaghir if 
he would bring the affeir of Boy Doolab’s letter to a good issue. 
By this you will judge what the Nabob is about. You may lay 
it down as a maxim that the Masalmsms will never be influenced 
by kind treatment to do us justice. Their own apprehensions only, 
can and will induce them to fulfil their agreementa The present 
situation of our affairs requires our being more compliant than 
would be consistent with the interests of the Compauy at any 
other time." It is evident that Clive was right in his reasons for 
the Nabob’s resentment against Nandkumar, and Hastings in 
a letter of 9th December 1758, acknowledged this.* It seems 
that the Nabob had produced a letter purporting to be from Roy 
Doolab to Kajah Huddin, one of Mir Jaffir’s generals, in which 
it was requested that the latter should assassinate Mir Jaffir -f and 
asserted that Saba Jang, is., Clive,’was cognisant of this scheme 
and approved of it. Clive was very angry that Mir JafSr should 
imagine him to be capable of entering into such a plot and it 
seems that the part Nandkfimar took in the business was tonprove 
that the letter was a forgery. (There is a translation ofi the»ietter 
’in a note to Malcolm's life of Clive, p. 382. See also an account 
*of the matter in Orme.) 

Though Clive defended Nandkumar on this occasion, yet it is* 
but fair to Hastings to notice that Clive had, at a suMequent 
period, a very poor opinion of Nandkumar, for on 20th May 17G5 
he writes to General Carnac. Although Nandkumar may not 

S rove guilty of the crimes laid to his chaige yet, believe me, my 
ear Qeheralfthe win do no honour either to tlie Nabob or to the^ 
Company in^oiy great or eminent post, which he never was fitted 

• . . 11 ■■■«■ I " ■ " . . . ■ . . I Ii w iiii.i I ■ ii . . . 

* HftstingB writes to Olive that detecting the forgery of the letter to 
he did not Imow before the Nabob’s Kajah Huddin. 
cause of resSntment a^ust Nand- f Kajah Huddin was himself as- 
kumar, not knowing Wore that he sassinatM at Shahabad in November 
(Kan^umar) was xoucerued in 175e (Holweli’s Tracts.) 
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or desigoed for; and I caa giro you unaiMwafabla raiaona 

bis being the principal person about Ae 27abob vban i bare 

the pleasure of seeing you.*' , ^, 

1 bare been thus niinute in recording the origin of JECneHai^ 
dislike to Nandkumar because ^ thiidr it throws lij^t on *tb9 
events which took place sucteen or sevtotetNo years lateir* It 
suited Hastings' purpose to say; in 1772 * that ** from tba 
year 1759 to the time when I left J^ngal in 1764, I waS engaged 
in a continued (^position to the interests and 4sedgos of that man 
(Nandkumar), because I jud.ged them to be adverse to the welfare 
of my employers." In reality bis dislike began at an earlier date, 
and proceeded frmn a less *b(mourable cause^tban a* zeal for 
Company's interests. • 

Mra Fay tells us in her letter that one of Hastingi* character¬ 
istics was, that he never forgave. It was on this account that 
she was so afraid of her husband’s irritating him. This character¬ 
istic seems to mark his relation to Naodkumar and there is little 
doubt that the Goveinor-Qeneral of 1772 and 1776 retained a 
deep sense of the affronts which the young Besident at Murshe- 
dabad had sustained in 1768. 

The attenHsn to forms which every official acquires, and which 
we have seen exhibiting itself in Hastings' applications for letters 
of introduction, and in his complaints about Nandkumar, now 
led him to detect a serious omission in the Company's title to 
their zamindari. On 27th September, 1758, he writes, " 1 have 
lately discovered what 1 consider to be a great defect in the 
Company's present title to the new lands granted them by tha 
late treaty with the Nabob. *t understand that these lands ara 
at present held only by virtue of the Nabob's parwanah ; but no 
san^ has yet been granted for them nor have they been duly 
enteiecUin the Kanungo books as the ztfmindari of the Company, 
hein^ therein the Mudakhelat of (or lands possessed by) 

the English Company, as you will observe in the account include • 
in my last in which they are so named, they being a copy of the • 
SanuDgo hooka This distinction may perhaps appear trivial, buk 
may hereafter prove a subject of great contention if proper mea«^ 
Eures are not taken^to prevent it in time. The Nabob's pmrwanp 
will, I doubt not, be of sufficient validity during bis life, h^t cau 
he pf no force with his successors if they choose to dispute if| 

* The negociations about the Sanad occupied*two nvcnths. On 
20th November, Hastings reported that he bad paii^^e Nahol\(a 
lac of rupees in accordance with the President’s orders. The ^ 
Nabob asked for a second lac, also for a loan of two more and 

* Letter from Eastiiigs to Court of Directors, dated Cossi m basar, let 
Sept. 177L 


D—1 
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Hastings took the apMrently very bold stop of paying him a fao 
on his own -responsibility, remarking that it was or the utmost 
consequence just at this juncture to keep upon, the best terms 
with the Nabob. This proceeding shbws that Hastings knew how 
to act in emergencies, and we are glad to find that his conduct 
was approved of by Clive. After all, Hastings only paid the 
Nabob bis own money, for hfe-adds that even after the payments, 
the Company was in the Nabob's debt, aqd he encloses a state- 
ment of account to this eftect. Hastings' letter gives minute 
details of the Sanad, and may be seen in Mr. Gleig's book. 

There is a letter, dated 13th May 1759, from Clive, which reads 
strangely aftc\|r what we know of his conduct to Omichand. 
Hastings had apparently made some orooked proposal and Clive 
writes as follows: 1 have received your letters of the 27th and 

29th ultimo, but by no means approve the proposal you made to 
the Nabob with respect to Roy Hoolab; 1 perceive that your 
scheme in so doing was if possible to get at the true design of the 
Nabob's sending for the Mahrattas. However, *’1 do not think 
it right that such artifices should be put in practice by us. I 
would leave all trickery to the Hindus and Musalmans, to whom 
it is natural, being well convinced that the reput;||j,on we have 
in the country is owing, among other causes, to the ingenuity (sic) 
and plain dealing for which we are distinguished." 

In a letter without date, but probably written in end of 1758, 
Hastings writes to Clive that great complaints have been made by 
the Nabob against *'one John Clarke who has taken possession 
of two or three Qanjes at Bakkergunge, (sic) in the Fargana of 
Buzurgumedpur, and set up Eoglitm colours, making use of the 
English name to carry on an illicit trade and interfering with the 
zamindaries and Government people in the collection of the 
revenues and customs. Having myself no authority ^ take 
cognisance of any affair of this kind, and being igqorant upon 
what accounts, or by whose orders this man resides at Bakker- 
gunge, I'have thought proper to acquaint you with the complaints 
alleged against him that you may take such notice of it as you 
may think it deserves." 

, After this comes a very creditably written French letter to a 
M. Courtin. 

I8tl^ September 1759, a letter to Clive, begun in Latin, Hodie 
matutiTio i^m'porey C. N. (Chota Nabob, the Nabob’s son Minor)- 
m 9 *in int$ri^6 conclave voeavitet remotia omnibus, hoe mihi 
mandatum dedit ad is acrihendum ; exeo tempore quo domum 
rediit qui euTnuffomitaba^itiir militea tributarii ne obolum recepe- 
rant. Ju$au pama cunetoa dimiUere atatutum eat, ex ilia cauaa 
hia 25 diebua illi cum patre rvxa orta eat, nunc domi reatat nee 
pairem plus ad^it at ille oh haiwrem ofetms cauaa neccaaitatia 
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cum domeetiaia qm reatahunt HhcnUr in Utnm maolUutfk ndftU 
vocedus, If he nolda this resolutiooi:^ (adds Hastings Iti Bsgli^) 
“ 1 am glad the dispute is indeed no woise but I mt(h feiNP tbsJli* 
fluence of the base counsellors about him, and suspect he ‘udU not 
readily dismiss bis forces without another struggle for them.” 

1 do not know if this letter was forwarded to Cii70» but wq know 
* that the latter knew some Latin, for m ar letter given by Malcolm, 
Tol. 2, p. 363, Clive says: **l cate go through everything with pleasure 
as long as 1 can with truth smd without vanity apply to voyself thcim 
beautiful lines of Horace—s^ tenao&m proposiH vintWH 
dx.** Malcolm, vol. 2, p. 106, gives an important letter ef Hastings, 
dated 17ih August 1759, urging Clive to remain in India. On 2lst 
September, 1759, Clive writes: ** Mir Jaffit’s days of folly are without 
number, and he had long before this slept with bis fathers if the 
dread of nnr power and resentment had not been his only security. 
Sooner or later, I am persuaded, the worthless young dog Wiil 
attempt bis father’s overtbvow. How often have 1 advia^ the 
old fool against* putting too mueh power into the hands of his 
nearest relative. Tell him from me Rajah Ballabb is an aspiring 
ambitious villain and if he does not get him removed from his 
son's presence he will push him to some violent and unnatuial 
resolution." 

Clive departed for England on 8th February, ]760»and was sue* 
eeeded by Mr. Holwell. His reign only lasted till August when he 
was succeeded by Vansittart. It was, however, marked by the imp 
poitaut incident of the dethronement of Mir Jaffir which was 
concocted and partly carried out by Holwell though the final 
arrangements were made by Vknsittart. Holwell drew up a memo- 
nal describing his administration and this is published among 
his Tracts; it contains several letters to and from Hastings. Several 
of Hohvell's letters contain pressing deihands for money, and show 
the w«y u which poor old Mir Jafiir was tyrannised over, la 
one of 6tb May, 1760, Holwell writes, “ 1 am obliged to press ^ur * 
obtaining at least one lac of itipees, and that yow will send it dowa* 
*with the utmost expedition.” In the same letter he says that 
he had applied to the Setts for 10 or 15 lacs, which they, under 
various pretences, bad infused. ” However, I doubt sot but aa 
occasion may offer, for mamfesting a proper resentment to that 
house for this refusal.” Two days later he writes ** a tii^e may 
'come when they (the Setts) may stand in need of tha Company^ 
piotection in which case they may be assured thi^shall IMnt 
to Satan to be bufieted.” « 

On 13th June, 1760, Holwell writes, that theJ|i^b had^ killed 
Aliverdi and Shaik Ahmed &han’s widows, and wthe 21st instant 
Hastings wiites, expressing great horror of the deed ated conclud¬ 
ing; ** I Lave hitherto been generally an advocate for tiyi Haboh, 
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whose extortions and oppressions imputed to the necessity 
of the times, and want of economy in his revenoes; but if the 
charge against him be true no arguments can excuse or palliate 
BO atrocious and complicated a villany, nor (forgive me, sir, if I 
add) our supporting such a tyranC It appears, however, from 
Verelst that the charge was greatly exaggerated, if not altogether 
false, as regards Mir Jaffii^s iraare in the crime. 

1 may observe here that Holweirs Tracts and the other accounts 
of his behaviour do not give us a favourable impression of his 
character and abilities. He was a brave man and wrote a very 
interesting account of the Black Hole, but be appears to have 
been foolish aifd headstrong and was the cause of many troubles. 
Bis absurd conduct towards Narain Singh, Surajah Ooula’s mes¬ 
sengers, (see his own account of the affair) seems to have led in part 
to Surajah Doula^s attack on Calcutta, and his conduct to Mir Jadir 
in 1760, was harsh and inconsiderate. One does not like to speak 
ill of a brave man, but on the whole it would have been better for 
India, and for his own reputation if Holwell had died in the Black 
Hole. He must have fallen into difficulties in his old age, for the 
inscription on Mr. Charles Weston's tomb (Bengal Obituary), 
recorded that he oheiished in his old age his former employer 
and benefactor, Governor Holwell. 

In July, 1760, Mir Jaffir's son, Miran, was killed by lightning, 
and this event proved the ruin of Mir Jaffir's affairs fpr his troops 
mutinied afterwards for their pay and were only pacified by Mir 
Kassim, his son-in-law's paying them out of his own pocket. 
This of course gave Mir Kassim influence both withi«the soldiery 
and the English, and paved the way for his accession. Holwell's 
letter on hearing of the news of Miran’s death is amusing from its 
duplicity. He writes in the first paragraph : *' the sudden death 
ofithe young Nabob is ve^ striking, and must, I think, occasion 
con^motions in the provinces. Had Providence thought«pioper 
to have appointed, by the same flash, Rajah Raj Bullabh to 
'attend him to the other world, the country would have had 
a double benefit." In the following paragraph of the same 
letter he writes: ** you will signify to the Nabob that on 
the receipt of your letter, 1 paid every customary compliment 
to his son's memory, such as minute guns, colours of the Fort and 
ships hoisted half-mast, &c., aud have wrote him also a separate 
letter of condolence on this melancholy occasion." On Miran's* 
dealfn the ^*>^ 68^00 arose of who should be his successor. 

, The (dioice lay between Rajah Raj Bullabh and Mir Kassim ; 
and Bastings a long and interes^ng letter comparing the 
merits of the t'^inen, and giving the decided preference to Mir 
Kassim. His advice was followed and Mir Elassim was chosen. 
4t first it was merely intended to put him in Miran's place as 
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Diwan or Deputy Nawab, but on Mir Jaffir*^ jpefutiog t6 

terms he was deposed and Mir Kafflim made Nabob » hit ^at^. 
The first treaty with Mir Eassim was on 27th Sepbmber' Ii7fi0^ 
and the deposition to(^ place the following month. 

A very interesting description of the deposition was given by 
Mr.*Lusbington, and there is also a £Ot>d account of it bjjr 
•Vansittart (see his book). It is impossible not to be sotiy 
poor old Mir Jaffir: ‘^ sOnd mo to Salah Jung, (Lord CUvOi} ho 
said, he will do me justice, or let me go to Mecca.*' From evi¬ 
dence given by Nandkumar in August 1766, we learn that Mir 
Jaffir wore the dress of a /aguir ever after his deposition as an 
expression of his mortification and affliction. At this distance 
of time-it is difficult and perhaps hardly worth while to discuss 
whether Raj* Bullabh would not have been a better choice than 
Mir Kassim. I think, however, that probably Hastings* choice 
was a mistake. Mir Jaffir favoured Raj Bullabh, and surely 
he had a right to be consulted; and Raj Bullabb's appoint¬ 
ment was, after all, more natural than Mir Kassim's. For it was 
not proposed to give Raj Bullabh the power for himself. He was 
only to exercise it as guardian for Miran*s infant son, Sidu, who, 
1 suppose, was the undoubted heir. Mir Jaffir therefore would 
have had no jealousy of Raj Bullabh, whereas Mir Kassim's 
appointment to the Diwanship at once made him fear that he 
would be deposed. . 

It is not true that Hastings took no part in this revolution. 
On the contrary, Mir Kassim’s letters, &c., show that he was the 
go-between in the matter. Afterwards Vansittart received the 
Company’s approval of the revolution and wrote to Hastings 
that he had the confirmation of the Company’s approbation 
in shoals of private letters. This so delighted Hastings that he 
wrote ia reply. (15th April 1762) "interred as I am in its (the 
revolution*^ success 1 can scarce bear with moderation the joy 
which this intelligence has given me.” 

No doubt the Company at first approved, for the revolution 
brought, according to Vansittart, the following advantages! 
*'Firmans for Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong, half the 
Sylhet lime, an order to athe Shroffs to take the Calcutta sicca, 
a supply of money for the troops, and a present of three or'^ur 
lacs for the Company. *' Afterwards the Company were mot so 
well pleased with the bargain. 

Hastings remained at Murshedabad till the lattei*'|)art of ITIH, 
when he became a member of the Supreme Council. He got l^his 
promotion owing "to Messrs. Sumner, Maegu^i^and rlaydall 
having been dismissed by the Court of Director for having, in 
conjunction with Clive and Holwell, written an insubordinate 
letter on 29th December 1759, The result of tSe Court of 
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Direcfcors’ tardy severity was veiy unfortunate, as Messrs. Carter, 
Hay. and Johnstone, who were bitterly opposed to Yansittart 
and his policy of appointing Mir Kassim got into council thereby 
and the opposition obtained a majority. 

Vansittort was a Madras man, and therefore was regarded by 
the Bengal civilians as an interloper. This would have mattered 
littje had he possessed force of character, but unfortunately 
he was weak, and also not absolutely clean-handed. Hence he 
was quite unable to curb the fierce buccaneers in the Council 
and the service, and as Sir John Malcolm says: there is no 
part in our Indian History so revolting as the four years of the weak 
and inefficient rule of Mr. Yansittart/' On 5th March 1762, 
Hastings was appointed by the Council to confer with Mir 
Kassim about the inland duties. He was chosen, the letter says, 
on account of the Governor (Yansittart) being aware that the 
Nabob had great confidence in him. Hastings went up country 
and had a conference with the Nabob on 13th A^ay, at Sasseram. 
An admirable letter of his, dated 2oth April 1762, giving an 
account of the oppressions of the English traders, is given in 
Yansittart and Qleig. 

Yansittart went up country afterwards, and the result was the 
famous treaty of Monghyr, which was disallowed by the majority 
of the council and which led to the war. It is pleasant to note 
that there were two men among the English who seem to have 
been beloved even amid the contention of parties. These were 
Yansittart and Amyelt, both of whom are affectionately written 
about. Yansittart tells us that Amyelt wa^ a good man misled 
by Fullarton, and Yerelst says that he was universally beloved. On 
the other hand Bolts speaks with great regard of Yansittart. 

In Octol)er 1762 Hastings had the disagreeable task of sitting 
on a commission to try Colonel Caillaud for instigating the 
assassination of the Shahzada. Hastings did not like the job and 
tried to get off (letter to Yansittart 23rd May 1762). Caillaud was 
acquitted, but certainly he did not come well out of the affair, 
(See the story in Budre who speaks of it as the story of the three 
seals, and also in Appendix No. 10, to 1st Beport for 1773.) In a 
consultation of 15th February, 1763, Hastings is spoken of as the 
chief of Burdwan, but perhaps this was only a paper-appointment. 
In Jdne o^ that year he had ^n altercation with Mr. Batson, and 
t^latter'hgd the brutality tJ strike him in the CounciUchamber.* 
the storyln Mr. Long^s Selections, No. 658, page 320.) On 7th 
July 1763 war was declarea against Mir Kassim, and Mir Jaffir was 
restored. Hastings* minute of the 8th idem is worth quoting on 
account of its public spirit and ability. ** It is long since 1 fore¬ 
boded that our disputes with the Nabob would terminate in an open 
rupture, bul os, from the ill-opinion which I had of his strength 1 
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expected that our coutentiou with him would be of a veiy sborh 
duration, nor otherwise affect the interests of the Compeiiy than 
in the after ill-consequences of a broken and disordered stateend 
as 1 had not the same tie upon me with the President in respect 
to any military charge, it was my resolution, as soon as war should 
be declared, to lesigu the Company’s service; being unwillioif oa 
jtbe one hand to join in giving autnority to past measurea of whlcli 
1 disapproved and of a new system which,! judged detrimental 
to the lionour and interests of the Compai^ y and apprehensive 
on the other, that my continuance in the ^ard might serve only 
to prejudice rather than advance the good of the service in keep** 
ing alive, by my presence, the disputes which have so long disturbed 
our counsels, and retarding the public busiuess by continual dis> 
putes and protests. But since our late melancholy advices give 
us reason to apprehend a dangerous and troublesome war; and 
fiom the unparalleled excess of barbarity and treachery with 
which ft has o^ned on the part of the Nabob, it becomes the 
duty of every British subject to unite in the support of the com¬ 
mon cause. It is my intention to join my endeavours for the good 
of the service, not only so long as the war may last, but so long as 
the troubles consequent ftom it may endanger either the Company's 
purse (f) or the safety of this colony. On the same principle, 
and to remove every apearance of dissension amongst ourselves, 

1 will freely set my hand to the declaration.by 

the Board.though X still abide by 

the sentiments which I have all along expressed, of the measures 
taken in the course of all our disputes with the Nabob, hereby 
confiiming all that 1 have declared in my former protests and 
minutes which stand upon record in our consultations.” 

The expression of these sentiments is of course quite consistent 
with Mir* Gleig’s statement that Hastings always spoke of the 
depositmn of Mir Kassim as in the highest degree disgraceful 
to the English character in India. 

1 may here note that the Hastings MS. vol. 29, p. 209, con* 
tains a most curious and interesting account of the 8uSermg$ 
of some Englishmen who were taken ptisoners by Mir Kaadm 
at Monghyr (?) and eventyally conveyed to Patna, It cer^dnly 
should be piloted if this has not been done already. It appears 
to have been written by a medical man, from an allusion in 
it to instruments. The writer, however, was not Djr Funarton, 
as it mentions they had a letter from him desiiingto 
over to Patna. It begins thusJune 23rd. " ^ing the annt* 
versary of the battle of Plassey we ail dined at the Factory, 
It describes the wounding and subsequent death of C&ptain 
Carstairs, &c." 


It is remarked by Lord Macaulay that little ia known of 
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Hastings’ conduct at the time when the abuses of private trading 
were at their height and that the little that is Imown and the 
circumstance that little is known must be considered as honour* 
able to him. This criticism is probably just and 1 think we 
might even go further and say that parts of fiastings* public 
conduct, such as the position taken up by him with regard to 
the jurisdiction of the country courts, are highly creditable to 
him. It must not be supposed, however, that Hastings abstained 
from private trading. Probably that was almost the only means 
of subsistence which civil servants then possessed. Hastings 
was an unfortunate trader, and his friend %ke8 wrote of him 
that he had played his‘cards very badly and left his accounts 
in groat confusion. Possibly he had neglected his private affairs 
for the sake of his public duties, but his transactions as a trader 
were on rather an extensive scale. One of the chief points 
urged by the opponents of the Monghyr Treaty was that 
Yansittart and Hastings had made a private arrangement with 
Mir Kassim whereby their boats were to pass rfree, and there 
seems to have been some ground for the charge. Batson, accord¬ 
ing to Bolts, gave evidence about this before the House of 
Commons, and Johnstone in a minute of 21st July 1764 wrote 
as follows : “ While Messrs. Yansittart and Hastings carried on 
their trade, none in the settlement had so many European agents 
and other people up the country as they had. Some of these 
if we credit the allegations against (illegible in notes) and Mr. 
Moore at Rangpur carried it with as high a hand as any others 
that have been charged with an abuse of the power and name 
of the English. While these gentlemen were carrying on their 
trade in its greatest extent and had not declared their intention of 
going home, I do not recollect that their zeal for the English name 
which in their former particular transactions and trades had,been so 
little considered gave occasion to any proposals for r^calljng all 
English agents; that they should do so when their affairs are 
collecting and themselves not likely much longer to be interested 
in the consequences is not strange.” 

Hastings had also a timber .trade in Bakarganj and had two 
agents there, Captain Rose or Ross and^ Mr. Kelly, The former 
of them was afterwards killed by dacoita near Sataluri. Among 
the j^astings MS. there is a book of letters addressed to these 
agents. They are not in Hastings' handwriting but they seem 
tq«4ifeath¥*llM^spirit and the tone of tbeir instructions is liberal 
and genU^manly. No. 655 of Mr. Long's selections p. 319 gives 
an interesting notice of Hastings’ toade at Bakargam. At 
an earlier date, vis., 1762, Hostings had a contract with Govern* 
xuent for the supply of bullocks (see the correspoudence in Gleig). 
Burke refeixed to this contract in his speech and said ** a man 
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may be an boneet; ballook conkn^tor, Q<4' ^ 

them ia this country should not be veiy hon^ bttt 1 hie 
(Hastings') terms wete nearly four timee as high ha thbet 
^e House of Commons commered as exorbitant.** 

In a letter of the Court of liHtectora of Idkh Itfaech ITS% 
para. S6, they say they^ bad heard that Lord Clire had prO^ w* 
seven lacs of rnhees being taken (<» the Monghyr Treats^. 

On the other hand, the r^onymoue. translator of the Seir« 
Mutakhereen, (a renegade Fren^man) says in a note, ** Yaneittart, 
who had brought a Ian of property into Bengal and Jeft it with 
no more than nine (a sum which his very salary and eommission 
could have easily made up) was very far from being worth one* 
tenth of the pioperty of his Diwan (Bam Oband). ’ Although 
both the Governor and Hastings were so much cried down at 
time for having sold Bengal to Mir Kassim for twenty<two lacs, an 
assertion proved to be an atrocious calumny when Yansiltart after 
a five years* administration set out for England with less than 
ten lacs, and Hastings, his associate, proved to be so |)oor that 
having in vain applied to bis Diwan (Kantu) for a supply of 
Bs. 12,000 for present subsistence in England, be was at last 
obliged to receive assistance from Aga Bedross (Coja Petruse), 
but without being able to pay it sooner than ten years after when' 
Hastings was second at Madras.'* 

Gleig says that Hastings went home with Yansittart, but it 
appears from an entry in the council*books that Yansittart went 
home in December 1764. Hastings^went home in the Medway, 
I believe, some time in February 1765, and was accompanied by 
bis friends the Hancocks. 

I have now completed the notice of the first part of Hastings' 
Indian career, and hope in a subsequent number of the Review 
to deal with the second and much more Interesting and important 
part. , , 

H. BEVERIDGE. 



ART. II.—PUPPET-SHOWS AND PUNCH. 

I T wtfs a plausible suggestion of Voltaire, that Qregocy Of Nazi- 
anzen composed sacred dramas with the hope of weaniug the 
Christians of Constantinople from their passion for pagan plays. 
The earliest scriptural pieces performed in England were 
written in Latin, which, quickly gave way to Norman French, 
succeeded in its turn by English at the commencement of the 
twelfth century. The first miracle-play of which anything is 
known, professed to commemorate the Life of St. Catherine, and 
was composed by Geoffrey, Abbot of St. Albans, through whose 
influence it was acted at Dunstable about the year 1110. To 
Ralph Higden, however, who flourished in the reign of Edward 
HI., must be assigned the honour of popularising miracle-plays 
written in the birth-tongue.” They were then, and long after¬ 
wards, performed in churches and churchyards^ and sometimes 
lasted a whole week, no fewer than a hundred actors being fre¬ 
quently engaged for one piece. The entire life of a Saint, from bis 
birth to his martyrdom, would be thus repeated, the spectators 
passing to and fro as fate or free-will might affect them. By 
degrees the regular clergy retired from the stage in favour of 
palish clerks, tradesmen, and mechanics, and they in the end were 
supplanted by puppets. The elder Disraeli states, in his essay on 
** Primitive Dramas,” that in 1417 an English Mystery on the 
Nativity, as mil acle-plays came to be called, was performed in 
presence of the Emperor Sigismund at the period of the Council 
of Constance, and was the first ever witnessed in Germany. 
Bishop Bonner, in the tfme of Henry VIII, forbade the perform¬ 
ance of any kind of play within the walls of a church, and seeing 
that Beelzebub commonfy appeared as the chief comic hetor it 
may be inferred that the interdict was not uncalled fair in the 
interests of religion and morality; and in England, Moralities” 
had already l^egun to supersede the old fashioned monkish 
“ Mystery." At Turin, however, the mystery of the Damned Soul" 
was represented by a company of strolling players so late as 1739, 
and durii^l^ Carnival similar pieces have delighted the populace of 
Vienna and other large towns in Homan Catholic countries, until 
quite recently. Indeed, even in Cornwall, the very silly perfor- 
manpes knbwn as Guary-M'rabies illustrate the difScuIty of effac- 
io^he ti^Stof ancient custofiis and usages. The present writer, 
too, remOi^jibers how in bis childhood the village boys near Layoock, 
in Wiltshire, went round from house to Jkouse, reciting with won¬ 
derful volubility doggrel verses in praise of St. George of Merry 
England, who was distinguished by a cocked hat and much 
coloured paper. A terrific combat with wooden swords was part 
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of the entertaimnent, but iustead of a the ?iiiiquiflhed 

eaemy of mankind had ooAie to be Old Boaey. 

In the teign of Queen Mary miracle-plays ’ fsyifed font a 
short time, but popular taste no longer set in that direffido]VJlMti>^ 
unmistakably tur^ towards the Moralities which first csme inf^ 
vogue in the time o£ Henry VU, under the more ordinary nani^ 
of Interludes* Their primary object seems to nave been to 
relieve the monotony of long wearisome banquets, and under 
Henry VIII they were bought to a considerable degree qf ezoeU 
lence by John Heywood, that moocSrch’s jester. In Sie Chroniqua 
of Jacques de Lalain, a detailed account is given of an **entre« 
mets*'of this description devised by that redoubtable knight for 
the entertainment of bis guests^ on the achievement of his Famous 
** point of chivalry” at the Fontaine-des-Pleurs, near Ohftlons-sur- 
Sadne. The Virgin Mary, the Lady of the Fountain, and an 
emblepiatic figure of the town, appeared in the banquet hall, and 
recited verses which were deemed at the time appropriate and 
elegantly turned. The genuine Moralities, however, were of the 
nature of acted allegories, or personifications in action of the 
caidinal virtues and vices, the Beelzebub of the Mystery Plays find¬ 
ing his counterpart in the Old Iniquity” or ” Old Vice," as describ¬ 
ed in the Clown’s song in ” Twelfth KighV Act IV, Scene II 

I am gone, Sir, 

And anon, Sir, 

I 'll be with you again, 

In a trice. 

Like to the Old Vice, 

Your need to euetain ; 

Who, with dagger of lath, 

In his rage and his wrath. 

Cries * Ah ha !’ to the deviL 

Frequept allusions to this popular personage occur in the old 
writers Philip Stubs in his ” Anatomie of Abuses," (1595) re¬ 
marks,** ** you must go to the playhouse if you will leame to play • 
the Vice, to sweare, teare, and blaspheme both Heaven and • 
Hell i’ again, he asks who can call him a wise man who playeth 
the^part of foole or a vice.” In the,”Staple of Hewes” (1625 )l we 
read that, “Iniquity came in like HoKos>pokos in a juggWa 
jerkin, with false skirts Ake the knave of clubsand furtbei^ on, 

“ Here is never a fiend to carry him (the Vice) away; besides, he 
has never a wooden dagger: Td not give a rush for A Vice that 
has not a wooden dagger to snap at every one he meetssi^ 

” Devil is an Ass," Ben Jonson inverts the ordinary finale by making, 
Iniquity, as rej^resented by Pug, ruu away with his matter pmt A' 
Newgate, ezclaimiug as He staggers off the stage, 

The Devil was wont to cnny aw^ the Evil, 

But now the Bril outoarries the Devil 
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Dr. Johnson speaks oftbs de^l yery tusHly belaboured % 
Punch ” as an old jEnglish tradition, and it will be shown here¬ 
after that Panoh is the legitimate suOcessottof the Old Iniquity, 
though the wooden sword has become the appanage of Harlequin. 
Strutt, too, makes mention of an "old stage direction for the Vice 
to lay about him lustily with a great pole, and tumble the charac¬ 
ters one over the qther with great noise and riot * for dysport 
sake.* *’ In the beginning, the Moralities were performed by actori^ 
but after a time they became the peculiar nrovinoe of puppets, or 

motion-men,** as they were then called already famous for 
their presentment of the History of King Bladud, the meriy 
jests of Bobin* Hood, Maid Marion, and Little John, and many 
other subjects taken from the old Ballads. These, tc^ether with 
Hobby-horses, Moorish dancers, Giants, and Ogres, were doomed to 
make way for the personifications of Perverse Doctrine, Gluttony, 
Vanity, Lechery, Mundus, and Old Iniquity. In King Lear/* 
Act II, Scene II, Kent cries to Oswald, " Draw, you rascal: 
you come with letters against the King, and take Vanity, the 
puppet's part against the royalty of her father." In “ The Devil 
is an Ass,’* Satan summons Old Iniquity, at the request of Pug, 
and remarks, that in those days, (1560), 

Every great man had his Vice stand by him 

In his long coat, shaking his wooden dagger. 

It is in this sense that Juliet, Act HI, Scene V, denounces 
her nurse as au *' Ancient damnation. O most wicked fiend )" So 
too, Malvoho, (Twelfth Hight, Act II, Scene Yl) protests that 
he ** will be point-devise, the very man," and Hamlet, Act III, 
Scene IV, styles his uncle, “ a Vice of kings." 

Mummers and pageants, the latter being usually made of 
wicker-work and inspired with motion and gesticulation by hidden 
strings, were common in *£ngland as early as the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, while the former administered to the coaise and 4#praved 
tastes of the age. In the reign of Edward III, we read of 
mummers being whipped out of London by reason of the 
indecency of their performances in the court-yards of taverns.« On 
state occasions, however, both mummers and pageants served to 
amuse, not only the rabble, but the court likewise, down to the 
end of ElUsabeth*s reign. Movable figures were also the delight 
of children in the days of chivalry; and in Strutt's " Sports and 
P^times^^av be seen dedgns of knights on horseback tilting 
at^ne sSSSlher, sometimes placed on little platforms with wheels, 
sometimes pulled by strings, and at other times merely pushed 
by the band. The knights were movable so far, that when 
struck by the adversar/s lance in full " attidnt" they were*' borne 
b^k upon the crupwr. 

When substantial theatrdll began to be built for dramatic per- 
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fomaQM8» thd sttolldra* booths wsare gim <irrer t& th# ftirii 

the ** tragitoor’’ degsnerated iato aOoiniaotf Jogglefyatishw^b^ 
^^bourdour'* or jester, thu stsge the transitloa kpm^tusl^ 
to woodea images was easy and natorali for Hie latternoM 
beyond their origiaal ooiistniotioa<* and an iaezpen«ve iTardrim 
A play thus enaoted was called a ** droll/* or '* droUery/* and tfaa 
performances were known as popets, popefots, pnppefo, mamtoeits^ 
and motions—the last name Ming also applied to the piece itself. 
In ** The Tempest, ” when Ariri and the other sprites produce the 
banquet, King Alonzo asks in surprise: "What beings be these f* 
and Sebastian replies : ** A bring drollery.” Chancer, in The 
Miller’s Tale **. has' * 

Ther* is no man so wise that eoode thenobe 
So gay a popelot or HWiehe a wenofae, 

and in his Prologue to Sir Thopas: 

This were a popet in an arme to embrace 

por any woman, smal and faire of face. ^ 

Allusions in Shakespeare to both puppet and motion mny be 
met with in many plays. In the " Two Gentlemen of Terona,” 
Act II, Scene I: Speed exclaims while watching Silvia: 
excellent motion ! 0 exceeding puppet I Now will he interpret to 
her.” The individual who explained the pantomimic action of 
the puppets, it may be patentheticaUy remarked, was called 'the 
interpreter. Qrumio in ** Taming of the Shrew, ” Act I, Scene II, 
says, ** Give him gold enough and marry him to a puppet or an 
aglet baby ”—that is, to one of the small graven figures, some¬ 
times death’s heads, that were attached to the ends or tc^ged 
points of aigwillettes. And in the same play. Act IV, Scene III, 
we come upon the word in three consecutive lines: 

Kath, “ Belike, you mean to make i puppet of me. 

JPetr^. • " Why, true ; he means to make a puppet of thee. 

Tailor. ** She says, your worship means to make a puppet 
of her.” 

Helena and Hermia, in "A Midsummer Night’s Dream/| 
Act III, Scene II, while suffering from Puck’s mistake, hirvh 
a sharp encounter, ia» which the former cries, fidi 

you counterfeit, you puppet, you; ” and the latter replies« 
" Puppet^ why so? Ay, that way goes the game,” Hsmiet, too, 
says to Ophelia, Act III, Scene II, "I could irfterprel^be*» 
tween you and your love, if I could see the puppetfTaallyidji.** 
In “ Tne Pilgrim ” of Beaumont and Fletcher, Alphonso, Alinda’s 
father, thus apostrophises the silent Pedro, disffui^ as a 
beggar: “ What country craven are you ? Nothing out mdtion ? 
A puppet pilgrim?” Ben Jonson, again, in **The ^lent Wo^ 
man ” makes Epicene exclaim, ** Wby» did y6u think you had 
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married a statue or a motiou onl^? One of tbe'French puV 
pets, with the ejen turned with a vice ? ” And Subtle in The 
Alchemist, says : “ And on your stall a puppet, with a vice,” 
showing that winking dolls had already been introduced into 
England, and by way of France. That the word ” motion ” was 
applied to the piece as well as to the puppet appears from many 
instances. AutolycifS in the “ Winter’s Tale, ” Act IV, Scene 111, 
describing his own antecedents, says: '‘Then he compassed a 
motion of the Prodigal Son.” So, in Every man out of his 
Humour/’ Act II, Scene 1, Sogliardo refers to what was perhaps 
rather a moving picture than an actual puppet show: They 
say there’s a «new motion of the City of Nineveh, with Jonas and 
the whale, to be seen at Fleet Bridge.” Lanthorn Leatherhead 
in “ Bartholomew Fair,” Act V, Scene I, is more explicit: 

“O, the motions that I, Lanthorn Leatherhead, have given 
light to, in my time, since my master Pod died ! Jerusalem was 
a stately thing, and so was Nineveh and the City of Norwich, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah with the rising of the prentices, and 
pulling down of the * • • upon Shrove Tuesday, But the 
Gunpowder Plot, there was a get-penny ! I have presented that to 
an eighteen or twenty-pence audience nine times in an afternoon. 
Your home-born projects prove ever the best, they are so easy and 
familiar ; they put too much learning in their things nowadays.” 

In Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” (1517) one of the characters 
protests he will go and “ travel with young Goose, the motion- 
man, for a puppet player,” and many mo^e illustrations might be 
adduced to prove the double acceptation of the word “ motion.” 
The name “Hammet” is of much less frequent occurrence and 
it may be questioned if, in either of the two instances in which 
It is used by Shakspeare, any reference is intended to puppets. 
Hotspur, for example, says to Lady Percy; Henry IV, Act. II, 
fecene IV: . ^ 

I care not for thee, Kate ; this ie no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips.*' 

In this passage it is evidently an adaptation of the Latin 
" mamma ” and signifies breasts. Again, ih ** Romeo and Juliet,” 
Capulet seems rather to mean “ mammy-sick,” or a “ mamma’s 
pet,” than a movable image: 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining naamfiiet, in her fortune’s tender, 

To answer, ** I’ll not wed, 1 cannot love, 

I am too young , I pray you, pardon ma” 

The meaning here is certainly douWul, though it is undeniable 
that Chronicle-plays are mentioned by' several writers as being 
** acted by mammets.” Permanent theatres for poppet-shows 
were opened in Holboro, Smithfield, Paris Garden, at the Fleet 
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Bridge, at Brentford, and above all, at Elthai&i wbioh booored 
by the patroow of dweilere at '^tbe piolite end of the tom.** 
If (loDBon'8‘*'Iale of a Tub” may be taken aa a fair potkaitiBPe 
of the times, there was nothing tmoommou in a young gentian 
of good social potion giving an entertainmeitt of this detoriptieii 
for the recreation of bis familv and briende, and in " Oj^tbiall 
• Revels j*’ Act IV, Scene I, Phantaste* remarks: **Aa I were d 
shepherdess, I would be piped and sung to $ aa a dairy wenehf 
I would dance at may^lea and make syllabubs; aa % ooun*' 
try gentlewoman, keep a good house, and come up to term 
(i.e., to town during the Jaw terms) to see motiona” The 
Puritans naturally denounced puppets almost as ifehemently as 
they did actors, and accordingly we find ** Zeal of the Band Busy** 
brought forward in Bartholomew Fair” as a type of narrow'^ 
minded intolerance. At that time one Pod, or Captain Pod, 
had achieved a certain distinction as a showman, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by au individual named Cokely.* Notwithstanding the 
aversion of the* early Puritans, puppet-shows were sufRsred to 
remain unmolested during the suspension and final suppression 
of dramatic performances—possibly, because of the scriptural 
origin of so many of their set pieces. Particular mention is 
made of a troop of opera-puppets whose reputation carried 
them fiom Norwich to London, where they were much run 
after even by persons of quality. Under the Restoration pup¬ 
pet-shows still held their own, in spite of the revived rivalry 
of the regular drama. The following entries in Pepys* Diary 
attest the superiority of certain Italian fantoccini over the ordinary 
puppets of the period. 

“ November 12th, 1661. My wife and I to “ Bartholomew Fayre” 
with puppets (which 1 had seen once before and the play without 
puppets often) but though 1 love the pfay as much as ever 1 did, 
yet I dq net like the puppets at all, but think it to be a lessening 
to it.” 

May 9tb, 1662. Went to Covent Garden, to see an Italian 
puppet play, that is within the rayles there—the best that ever 1 
saw, and great resort of gallants.” 

** May fdrd, 1662. Mytwife and I to the puppet play in Covunt 
Garden, which 1 saw the other day, and indeed it is venr pleasant 
Here, among the fiddlers, I first saw a dulcimer played on" with 
sticks knocking of the strings, and is very pretty," * ^ ^ 

August 30th, 1667. Leafing my wire to coose liome wHh 
them, 1 to Bartholomew Fayre ,to walk up and down, and there * 
among other things find my Lady Castlemaine at a puppet-play, 

** Patient Grizell,” and the street full of people expectittg her 
coming out." 

The ItaUan troop exhibited at WhitehaU before Charles 11 and 
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his. Court on the 8th O^ohot* wbieh no more 19 hoard 

of them ; but at the c^mmeikceiaeut ol,tha,naKt eeutury a show¬ 
man named Powell became a formidable eompetitor to the Italian 
Opera in the flaymarket, and had the signal honour of being more 
than once noticed by Addison and Eichard Steele. The first 
mention of Powell is in the " Taller/' May J7th» I70d| in a letter 
supposed to be written fro«A Eatb, and descriptive of a puppet^shoWo 
entitled: ^*The Creation of the World/’ in which Punch and his 
wife wme introduced dancing in the Ajrk, for the amusement of 
Noah and his family during the fiood. At the conolusion of the 
piece Mr. Pgnch addressed some pretty compliments to his patrons, 
and bowed Until bis buttons touched the ground.” From Bath 
Powell removed his puppets to London, and established them 
under the Piazza at the East end of Covent Garden,, where they 
became so attractive that Steele C' Spectator,” March 16th, 1710-11,) 
represents the Under Sexton of St. Paul’s Church as complaining 
that his congregation, during the last fortnight, had taken the toll¬ 
ing of his bell, morning and evening, as a notice that the puppet- 
show exhibition was about to begin. Another pretended corre¬ 
spondent writes that be had been to see " the two leading diversions 
of the town”-—*' the Opera at the Haymarket and that under the 
little piazza in Covent Garden.’' ** Mr. Powell professing in his 
advertisements to set up Whittington and his Cat” against 
^‘Rinaldo and Armida.” After an impartial comparison of the 
two performances he was disposed to give the preference to the 
puppets, not merely on account of their using the vernacular 
tongue, but because at the Haymarket the sparrows and chaffin¬ 
ches had a bad habit of flying about very irregularly, getting into 
the pit and galleries and putting out the candies, whereas 
Mr. Powell has so well disciplined his pig that in the first scene 
he and Punch dance a ibinuet together. I am informed, how¬ 
ever”—^the satirist continues —** that Hr, Powell resolges io excel 
his adversaries in their own way ; and introduce larks in ^is next 
opera of * Susanna, oif Innocence l^trayed,’ which will be exhibited 
next week with u pair of new Elders. The moral of Mr. Powell's 
drama is violated, 1 confess, by Punch’s national reflections on the 
French, and King Harry’s laying his ,lcg upon the Queen's lap 
in too ludicrous a nuinner before so great an assembly/' Addison 
likewise refers to ” the ingenious Mr. Powell, junior,” and also— 
whether seriously ox jesirngh, it is hard to> Si^—tQ the sale of 
a^fival .flllbppf ** Jointed Bdbies,’' whose pxoprietress, despairing 
of reclaiming ” the rakehell Punch, whose lewd life and conver¬ 
sation had given so much scandal,” 1^ at last got him ” a post 
upon a Stoll at Wapping, where, he may be seen from sonrising 
tb subsetting, with a glass in one hand and a pipe in the other, 
at a sentry to a brandy shop/’ Among the adyetusements of the 
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^seetk oyi(9^ ^»y<diiiilll wmI 
^ ]|A»tliifPt>ii^; a laoolc 0|^ ilM ia 
Caveat Gardait, 1718, in 

vourite pieces for poppets «ere**]f<jitbef.Oooee^**^lloMr|^il^ 
and *‘ Tne CbiUreo» Uie Wood.^’ ^ i * ^ 

Accordiitfftosotne writet^ Wie over to Bdglaili 

•from the Hague in the suite* of tfa#l>utoh WiHiSip. bdttit^ 
is reascm to believe that be waa already^ aodfmaiwed in the 
reign of James 11., and M. Majgnin is of opfniott fhat tba 
merry rogue was introduced into France frOm Italy in the 
time of Henn Quatre. It is even suggested that be^was origioalty 
accepted- as a caricature of that ** vert gataoy* and certainly of 
the Gascon type then so prevalent in the Boyal Guards, mth 
the exception of tiie hooked noSe, the French Folidiinella 
differs widely from the Roman and Neapolitan Puloinella, while 
the hunchback appears to have been the immemorial appanage of 
the hadin-h farces, or French Merry-Andrew. We are reminded, 
indeed, that in* the thirteenth century. Adam de la Halle was 
snrnamed Le Boaeu, not by reason of any physical deformity 
but because of his pungent and biting wit. The protuberances 
both in front and behind were less conspicuous in former times 
than in our own, and may have been intended, as M. Magnin seems 
to think, to caricature the appearance of a man-in*armour. Poll- ‘ 
chinelle, oiigiually played by actors, figured among the French 
marionettes towaids the close of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and about 1669 was reinforced by ** Dame Gigogne,” the 
successor of “Peirme.’* The troop of players known as "Les 
Enfans Sans Souoi —who, under their conductor, Pierre Uringoire, 
were a source of so much amusement to Louis XI1-—bad been re¬ 
duced to great straits, when suddenlj^ one of them appeared 
dressed*up as a woman, the type of the prolific roturihree, and 
bit off {|zaetly the ooarse taste of the period, which, judging by , 
*' Dame Qigogne's ” present popularity, must have been in nar- 
mony with that of the modern French populace. ^'Arlequin'* 
and ** Pantalon'* were in France contem^raneous with **Poli- 
cbinelle,’* but in England they preceded Punch by a oousidendde 
interval. Harlequin, for tinstaoce, was known to our anoostors 
about 1589, and Pantaloon was familiar in Shakspeare^s tii^ OS 
may be inferred from his graphic description by the uSelaitohQly 
Jacques, (" As you Like It, Aot II, iiScene YII.) ^ 

Tbs sixtii age shifts 

Into the lean and sl^ip^d,pantaloon, 

With i^ieotSetes on ncae ana pouch on aide.^ 

Bis youthfiu bose,.w^:save<ih a world too wide 
For bio shrank shink; and his big manly voios, 

Turuiog a(Mii towards ohiidtah tiibl^ pipes 
And wniaues in bia aound. 


y^ 1713 may be 
Triumphs of Love, 
Funolrs Theatre in 
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Agaio^ in the ti^ the ;8bie#/'^^Aet. Wk Seme 

Liiceatio» fireely ttanaletiag for fihuieft’t bmeht^ aaj^ 

** FHami is my man Tfaoio«,f^t;gte beatings lay jiert, eotsa emit 
that Tfe'miglrt beffoHe the olq paataldoa aome^hat irrerereat 
alludon to Biancee owa &ther, fiaptitta, Barieqain vat at that 
time attired in a ‘*motlev’' garb of laga and patoheti and waa 
zepiesented ^an niter dotUk arheooe the epithet **patch” waa* 
commonly applied in a Ihol. > He waa ipeadnalfy supplanted by the 
Clown, losing hie gatruli^ and boisteronsness, ana finally emerg*< 
ing in his present glittering attire^ armed with the wooden sword 
of Qld Iniquity. I^o,word is said to be deriyed from aHot^ old 
French for a^ cheat, but we are also reminded tbat Orderioue 
Vitalis mentions the ** Familia Herlediini ” in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and that four hundred years later there was a 
Familia Harlequini ” well known in Italy, bat, As will presently 
be shown, we must probably go back: to tbe Atellanse Fabulss, for 
the original conception of Harlequin as weU as of Mr. Punch. 

In tM r^gn of Queen Anne Punch flourished imghtily. In the 
Harleian Collection, No. 5931, are two adyertisements that giye a 
tolerably clear idea of the sort of entertainment that gratified our 
/(Hrefathers, and was judged not unworthy of the notice of a Steele, 
an Addison, or a Swift. 

“ At Crawley’s Booth, over against the Grown Tavern in Smith- 
field during the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be presented a 
little opera called ' The Old Creation of the World,” yet newly re¬ 
vived, with the addition of Noah's Flood ; also several Fountains 
playing water during the time of the Play. 

The last scene does present Noah ana his family Coming out of 
tbe Ark with all the two by two^ and all the Fowls of the 

Air seen in a prospect sitting upon trees. 

" Likewise, over the Ark* is seen the Sun rising in a most glorious 
manner; moreover, a multitude of Angels will be seen 4n p double 
rank^ which presents a double prospect, one for the Sun, the other 
for a palace, where will be seen mx Angels ringing six bells. Like¬ 
wise^ machines descends (aio) from above^ doable and trehle» with 
Devils rising out of Hell, and Lasarus seen in Abraham’s bosom, 
besides several Figures dancing fiiggs, Barabrands, and Country 
Dances, to the admiration of all spectators; with the merry con¬ 
ceit of Sqture Punch and Sir John^^pendalL 

” Ail thil is completed wi^h an entertainment of siog^og and 
dancing mSh asveral naked swords,^performed by« child of eight 
years of age, to the general satisfsction of all ^rsons, 

. * vmT BflCOKA.” 

The second advertisdiient was put fbtth Sy Nathaniel Heatiey, 
vbo claimed to enjoy ** Her Majesties Ptnnisrion,” for his exhibi- 
fiiuu <*over against the CroM Daggers next to Mr. Milkr’s Booth.” 
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Sir John Sp 0 o<iaIl,«to <tr Of W 

tatoiB ware here gratiilM bw fMooi oaltlat 
the Fraoefai and Iraeniiurds thedhilef ^ 

The first part eempiiMd t **%li#sfiSraatio«i of iidatii^ fibre'j^w- 
Intri^aa of Xiixoifor Ift th# Qsraei^^ 8i^ i A d e ie il w t 
out of ^icaiise; Oaie going' tepbw ^ofpS 0»m 

eth his hrothar^Abel; AMIlatBi ofBmg 4itf seelsaaei the wtee 
mao of the Shst guided hjr a fitar, who iroe^ him; doseid» 

Mai 7 flee away by night ti{Km ao Ass. Ao.*'t Here have a Mye* 
teiy^play, pore and simple, acted ^ piifpet% hut at the QttU 
Musio J^tb, alsd at Bartholomiew^s Fair, ire eoeounfitf the Itaiiao 
innovatioos in the shape of **A New fihitertainssmit hetwe^ a 
Scaramoueby a Harliquin, and a I'niiehanelb, in Imitatiofi of imm*' 
ing a Beekoning,” and also “ A new dance by fow Scaramouches 
after the Italian manner, Ac.*' 

AUboogh Latin is nowadays more or Ims underitoed by w 
sorts and condilions of men, there may still be a few who will 
prefer to read in English the following extracts ftofo Addison a 
** Machinm Gesticulautes." 


Here, cooped in narrow scene and lowly dcnn^ 

Plots, wars, and pomps, and all man^e hnsy day, 

On their bnef boMde die little people play. 

But chief; a bleateiriog Manny O'er the rest 
Strata, with a broader huokle on his vert. 

And rplle hie eyeballe big with living light, 
Immoderate awrtls his paunch, and to hnge height 
Kiaee his back. The Miner tribe aekanoe 
Ponder his frightfol step and giant glance. 

He, trusting to bit rtse and uninatched foroa 
lUuls on the feeble herd without remorse ; 

And scattering safe his tyrant Wit aronnd, 

In mualls of foy the wicked droll ie drowned. 

• • • * * 

Bat DOW the Uneage of this harmless bond, 

Their latent life, and by what geniiM planned. 

Tot me reveal. The workman shapes his wood 
Tilt to the human mould he has aubdued 
Hie iwkbom progeny; with strappings meet 
Arms to the i^c^ldsn lihidi, to the lei^ f^ts 
Knits limb with limb, end jwnt in joint 
Then fits nice Mocmi^iwigh wbien Ins hand exerts 
The easy weights. Thus, dexterons, he empuya , 
The Sacrrt mo^hm, and affords tbs volee. „ 



and chiaeUid bcowa, 
“'•ant airs 
not thein, 




HuliiSMOC ___anaci 

W ^ t&ofalDg^aotaUt^ir vplaot. 

And ttttaf ahriiUCg speech, apd wfrds not 

The last ideu it mpuMea dn Surifirc sjmrkliftg fusion oiltiticd 
The ^ppet-show# from which a few line® nmy be takeu foi the 
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benefit of those to whom lHei)ein el 0ix)ihtoM it tnfy known as 
the auth|r of ** Gnllivei't 

The'gods of old were loge of woBd.^ 

And eronhif tbe the puppets ^^ida; 

In untie dress the idol utoo^ 

And priest wsd |)eople bow’d the heed. 

Thps DsodsIuS ftnd Otid, too. ' 

Thftt man’s a blodkhead nave eonfest; 

Fowel tnd fttrsteh tim hint punue; 

Jib ia a the world’s sAmI. 

What Momns was of old to 2ove» 

The same a Harlequin is now ; 

The former was hudbon above, 

The latter is a Funeh below. 

« * • • 

In shwt, whatever men pnrspe, 

Of pleasure, follj, war, or loVa 
This mimic race brings all to view; 

Alike they dress, they talk, they move. 

• • • ♦ 

A stock may ohanee to wear a crown, 

And timber aa a lord take place ; 

A Btatua may put on a frown, 

Aud cheat ua with a thanking face. 

Others are blindly led away, 

And made to act for ends unknown ; 

By the mere spnng of wires they play, 

Aud speak m language not their own. 

H 

Boderick Random, Ch. XOX, in narrating his love affair with 
Melinda, remarks: “ 1 soon became acquainted with a good 
many people of fashion, and spent my time in the modish diver¬ 
sions of the town, such as plays, q^eras, masquerades, drums, 
assemblies, and puppet-shows.” Tom Jones, too, while resting at 
an inn, b^otnes a spectator of a puppet-show called The fine 
and serious part of the Provoked Husband (the play ift which 
Colley Cibber’s unfortunate daughter, Charlotte, made h^ debut) 
** and it was, indeed a very grave and solemn entertaiDment, 
without any low wit, or humour, or jests; or, to do it more than 
justice, without anything that could provoke a laugh. The 
audienOe were all highly jkleased.” Encouraged by the applause 
of his rustic patrons, the masfer ven^uired to, observe : The 
present age was not improved in Ai^tbing so much as their 
puppet-shows; which by throwing out f onoh and his wife Joan ” 
(Ju4y being a subsequent iutovation) ** and such idle trumpery, 
we at fSPat brought to a rational entertaihoteni’* Ta which Tom 
Jones replied: **1 should have been |ilad to have seen my old 
acquaintance, Master Punch, for all thatj^and so far from improving, 
1 think, by leaving out him and his merry wife Joan, you have 
spoiled your puppet-show." i**The dander of the wires," we are 
tdd, ’’conceived an immediate and high contempt for Jones for 





these weirds^” and l^eoiii|Atty |h^ilte hiaiji 

until the discoYefyof the IWIMtdd 
with the Meriy-Audrefn^f the shorn < )hwidl|idif 

rates her husband los ^sifis^^ eti^ io htlh^ 

credit upon hts hoose^ aitd f^mlle lolhind tNIhotth erhen 
shows made of su»f|lh ^ ^^tboh'ii mh 

• Vow, and such good things, and^when'Wlted peo|le/;irere oariied 
away by the devil. IHseie waa»'* ooosiDSMM^ «>1eetne Sente fb 
those mattera; bu^aa the uartoii lold^ ot ht«t fiwolhyy nobody 
believes in the devil now^imys | ai^ l^ore ;yod mring about a 
parcel of puppets dress'd up lixe lords and ladies to tem the heads 
of poor cottutry wencfaea'* , * t 

A puppet-sbnw, called *^The Fleasoi^ of Ibi Town," was an 
integral portion of B'ieldin^s dull pieces Authors Faroe” 
originally produced at the Baymarl^t^ aod pHntsd in I7b0. In 
the Prologue, this novelty is thus excus^ if not justified: 

Beneath the tngick or the oomipk name 
Faroes and pnppetHibows ne^er miMf of fkiae; * 

Sinee then in bonrow'^d drois^ the7^^B pistol I9la Tmvt^ 
Condemn them not, appearing in their Own. ^ 

Act IT, Scene YII, enters Jack Padding and announces: 
This is to give notice to all ^ntlemeni ladies, ai^ others, That 
**at the Theatie Royal in Druiy Lane this OvebinF ^ 
** performed the whole Puppet-show called The Pleasures of the 
**Town; in which will be shewn the whole Court of Neosense^ 
** with abundance of singing, dancing, and several other entevtain- 
** meuts. Also the comiosd and divsrUug hum«>urs,of Somebody 
**aDd Nobody^ Punch and bis wife doan to be performed bf 
" figures: somie of them six foot high. God save the Krug I” 

In "A Dialogue between mad UuHinix; andTnnetby,” Swift 
immortalises the Punch of the period 




Obser?e the audience ie in pain 
While Punch 18 hid b^iud the scene f 
But when they hear his maty rcice. 

With vdiMt impatience they rejoioe) 

And then they vidne not two stiaws 
Bow SolontTon decidea t^e cause; 

Which the tmewio^er--v^bieh pretender, 
19or listen to ^e Witch tit Sudor. 

BbiHild Fa^iti%. wi^ tiie Devil behind him, 
Enter the stage, they never mind him | 

If Punch, to sj^^heif fimcy, shews 
In at the doorhSI monetrons nose, 

Then Sadden dtotoS |t took sgniD, 

Oh, what a p|sai|are m W ivith ^n! * 
Yon everjr dement think an ' 

TUI hoanpsara upon the stime, 


And first 


see bun dap 






p 
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The Duke U liPnaiM d|fv ^ 

Puuch rOftiing rtOi ftii^ I:w4» 
BevHet ail p^Ie in fata ^ ' 

Aud aella of Bbiiitt oiMiarfalb p<‘ 

Btb Qao¥gelvaw>W Ilf. play* 

And mottufea Mlaride npon ttm drafop,; 

He gets a tn^uand tnampa and kicki^ 

Tet <;a&noti faatib hia h^awh tneka; 

In eveiry aotioa Ibrasta hia traaa>«>*> 

The xnaaon itjby somortal knovik 
Jbara*8 noli n rappet^iQ^e ^ voqd 
Bnt vnat wotud bang bun if tAay ooutd* 
While teasing al^ alY he^a ttaa<L 
How well are tiie apeetatora pleaaHi ; 

Wno in the motion have no duare) 

But purely oome to hear and atare: 

Bare no concern for Sabra’a ipafce> 

Which gets the betteri aaint or anakci 
Proridra Punch, for there*a the jeat, 
fie aoundly maal’d and plague the net. 


It appears from the song of PuDchinBllo/’ published in vol, VI 
of the Musical Miscellany, that in 1731 Punch's outward and 
visible form was the same as at present 


My cap is like a aumr loaf 

And round my collw 1 wear a mff: 

rising back and distorted hnnet 
Whene'er I show ’em, become a jest. 


Hogartb also has fixed the rogue's outlines for ever, not only in 
** ^uthwark Fair," but still more striking^ly in his picture of 
The Election," where Punch figures as ** Candidate for Ouxzle- 
borough." It would have been strange if puppets had passed un¬ 
noticed by Goldsmith. In <<She Stoops to Conquer," Act III, 
Scene Mra Hardcastle, by way of depreciating Constance 
Neville*s jewels, tells the‘young lady: “They would make you 
look like the court of king Solomon at a puppet show 7 being **a 
parcel of old-fashioned rose and table-cut things," Of Goldsmith 
nimself an amusing and characteristic anecdote is told*l>y Boswell 
as belonging to the Memorabilia of 1763 
“ Once at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in Iiondon, when 
those whd sat next him observed with wl^at dexterity a puppet was 
made to toss a pike, be could not bear that it should have such 
praise, and exclsiuied with some warmth: 'Primw, 1 can do it 
bettep myself." v 

^In a footnote Boswell adds t "He wen^ homewi^ Hr Burke 
, to supper, ana broke his shin by utteni^ting to exhibit to the 
company how much better he could jipasp over a stick than the 
puppets." 

It has been more than Once asserted that pr« Johnson 
expressed his belief thaji Macbeth would bo better acted by puppets 



tbaa by living perfomeni^ bat |bi> ib^ oMrtipki ^9 {MlMt writeir 
baa failed to find any Ixitter 

the great eritiCi to tbat Maebetb vvaa«ol^#tllftitot^ 

the stage, and it may be eii^y tOtt^od tbalirf^ iifpeilbot 
machinery of those days ntlibelf^wbithositdrtb^fmoit ai^id 
appear to advanlas^^ Inddsd* U iMiy bO <|U6stioaedoveii no^H 
th«)8e siiperuatand appearanoei do ebt mar* the ^^ihot of that 
marvellous diama^ aoaif It^be^not '^itttbw sailed to til# oloset than 
to the boarda The fsiobtttipo eaeidsed b;^ri f^xnefa Is duly 
acknowledged by Qay in ^Tbo Shepherd's Week,*^ trherein it is 
said of Bowzybens thi^t ;-*» t . < 

Of Baree-shcwi he tiisg, sad PnSohV lhata 

Of poticetf pidt*d in erowdr, sad vstioet ehelta 

That nnluokiest of clevef womdn,«Mrs. Ohaiiolle Cfaarke, 
• relates in her Memoirs how she gave np her shop ** to keep 
*' a grand Puppet-Show over the Tennis ObuH fti James Street, 
** which is licenced, and Is the only one in th|s kiUj^om 
"that has had the iood fortune to obtain so ftdvantageous a 
" grant."* * ** For some time" she ^ntinue^ " I resiM at the 
» Tennis Court with my Puppet-Show, which was allowed to be the 
"most elegant that was ever exhibited. 1 was so very curious that 
** 1 bought mezzotintos of Several eminent persons, and had the 
" faces carved from them. Then, in regard to my oloaths Z spared 
" for no cost to make them splendidly magnificent, and the soeneii 
** were agreeable to the rest^ This affair stood me in some hun- 
" dreds, and would have paid all costs and charges, if 1 had not, 
** through excessive fatigue in accomplishing it, acquiied a violent 
*' fever which had like to have carried me oiS^ and consequently gave 
*' a damp to the run I should otherwise have had| as I was one of 
'* the principal exhibitors for those gentry.* * When I quitted 
" the Tenms Court I took a bouse in Marsham-street, Westminster, 
" and liu^ eery privately for a little wiiile, till I began to consider 
** that my %ooden troop might as well be put in action, and deter- 
* mined to march to Tunbridge Wells at the head of tiiem. When 
" I arrived, there was a General who had^^en the field before pie; 
"one Lacon, a famous person, wnob^for many successiveyenm, 
" and indeed very snoces^illh, entertained the Oompeny wj^ those 
" inanimate heroes and heroines.* * * * I resolved to make the heat 
" use 1 could of my fighteS without fatiguing myself any fur^sr, 

" and let m| Oomediant out for hire to a man who was prtsci^lly 
" concerned ib Ihe foirmatien of.them, fiut businesshot answeiring 
" his ends and my elpaetetions, t sold for twenty gnineaa what 
" cost pie near five hbndted ipiunds." ^ 

Not inexcusably dees the lU-fiited lady etclaim; ** ’TIs eertain 
there bever was kbownamorh unfomoate devil than ! have 
been." It is evident that poppet^shows must have greatly degene^ 
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rated between Mr& Obarlce*e time end-^SHttiit^#, fat that learned 
antiquarian deecribee them {“ S|>oftaand JPaetknee.’* B» IIL, 0. IL, 
p. 19,) as coQsietins of *\a wietclied display of wooden fientea^ 

** barbarously formed, and deoorated witboat tbe least denee or taste 
“ or propriety ; the wirra that oommunioated .tibe mot^n to them 
** appeai^ed at the tops, of their heads, and the manner in which 
” they were made to more evtnoed the ignoranoe and inattention* 
** of the manners; the duddgoes were mere iumldes of absurdity 
'* and nonsenM, intermixed with low immoral discourses naming 
** between Punch and the fiddler, for tho'Orchestra rarely aamitted 
** of more than one minstrel, and these fimihes of merriment were 
** made ofifensfve to decency by the acrions of the puppet’* 

Truly a lamentable failing off since the days when Addison, 
Steele, Swift, and Fielding glorified the exiguam gentem et 
vacuum sine mente popcUum^ and when it was thought uot • 
beneath the Tatler to notice the “ thread on one of Punch’s chops 
which draws it up and lets it fall at the discretion of the said 
Powell, who stands beliind and plays him and makes him speak 
saucily of his betters.” About the year 1779, however, mention 
is made of a Patagonian Theatre in Exeter Change, where The 
Apotheosis of Punch” was produced,—described as ** a satirical 
masque with a monody on the death of the late master Punch,” 
being, in fact, a bad burlesque on Sheridan’s Monody on Garrick. 
Again, about 1797 we alight upon one Henry Bowe who acted 
Shakespeare’s plays by puppets at York, and invited the public 
to enter by blowing the same trumpet with which he had sounded 
the charge and the recall at CuUoden. From the commencement 
of the present century dates the revival of the popularity of Punch 
and Judy, while puppets have been carried to an extraordinary 
degi ee of ingenuity, elegance, and variety by Mr. John Holder, 
whose mannikins last year astonished and delighted an a&sembly 
of juvenile spectators at the Mansion House. • ^ 

According to the anonymous author of ^ Punch ana Judy,” 
the managers of the popular entertaioment known by^'that name 
not unfrequently im^rt |tn unexpected zest to the well-known 
performance by local or contem^rary allusions. Shortly after 
tbe ISlattle of the Nile, Lord Nelson appeared among the usual 
d/ramatiB pcraoncc and urged the rogue to go to sea with him and 
fight the French: “ Come, Pnoob, my .boy, mah^ you a Captain, 
or a Gonynodore, if you like it. ” “ But I dent like it’’ i^ueaks 
the coward, ’tl shall be drowned.’’ ** Never fear that,” cries the 
hero, ^ he that is bom to be hanged, jrou kqow, is sore not to be 
drowned”—an answer hugely appreoiatfKl by the gaping audience. 
Again, dnring one of the hotly contested Westminster elections 
of many years ago. Sir Francis Burdett was brought forward in 
the act of convassmg Mr. Punch for his vote, securing that en-^ 
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lightened elector's good-will bf IMiiff bis wife i^bfhbj- At 
a country fair a dontey-itscs puppets was wqn ^ 

course^ in the hurly4>ttrly that ensned be was (%bls 

prise. At another time a eharaotenstic dialogue \» j$^|roirol^d 
plurality of wives was given Mweea Pttoich end ^ae > Be|^ 
Paul Pry^too, has been threshed tos'‘intruding.*'and Itlorgiima^ 
.from “ The Forty Thieves,’* end Qrimahu from" Mother Qopse^" 
have danced te^ther ip Punch’s Theatre. ^ , 

Mr. Ooilier Paynes nn nman authority in dramajdc matter Is 
disposed to regard Punch as the popnlar representative Xton 
Juan; and a ballad composed about 1791 to 1799, heljps to a cer* 
tain extent to corroborate this view. Tiie ^aifish rake was 
first introduced to an English audience as " The Juibertine Destroy¬ 
ed," in 1676, by SbadweU, mpbab^ some years anterior to the 
first English adaptation of Pulcinella. The version of ** Don 
Juan," however, on which the'ballad in question is founded came 
out at the Royalty Theatre in 1787, and at Drury Laue in 1790. 
Punch is put forward as the father of a child of " matchless 
beauty 

Its mother’s name was Jndy, 

Bat not BO himdsome as Mister Punch, 

Who bad a monstrous nose, Sir: 

And on his back, there grew a hunch 
That to his head arose, Sir; 

But then, they s^, that he could speak 
As wiuDiug as a Mermaid, 

And by bis voice—a treble squeak— 

He Judy won, that fair maid. 

Quickly wearying of domesticity, Punch proves unfaithful 
and has his nose pulled by Judy, whereupon he fiies into a fu¬ 
rious passion, breaks her head with a bludgeon, and flings *' his 
little hpir out of a two-pair window." His wife's relations becom¬ 
ing troublesome are treated to much stick, and Punch goes abroad 
for chafl^e*of scene. His travels are marked by intrigue and mar—, 
der, culminating in a compact with the Evil One. On his return • 
to England he is arrested by the police at Dover and sentencCkl 
to be hanged. * 

Pretending he Imew not the use 
Of rope he saw Irom tree, Sir, 

The hangman’s head into the noose 
He got, while he got free, Sir, 

The devil now appears on the scene armed with a pitohforS. 

While Punch had but a etick. Sir, 

But kUl’d the devil as he ought. 

Hum 1 'there’s no Old Nick, Sir. 

Bight toll de roll, dee. 

In Italian, we are told, to'' kill the devU" and " drive the devil 

G-1 
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into helV*-“•eaeciar il diovolo neU mfimaiiom 

phrases, the matter-of-lhct English, however, asjmmfng ^at killing 
must necessarily mean depriving of life, But granting that this 
^ticular presentation of Punch is at least largdy borrowed from 
Don Juans adventures, there can he little doubt that the ori* 
ginal conception of the hooked-nose libertine dates as far back 
as the Atellanm Eabulss. These appear to have been introduced 
into Borne about A. U. C., 540, the principal characters being 
Maocus, the clown, Bucco, the babbler, ana Pappas or Casnar, 
a ridiculous dotard. Judging from stucco paintings at Pompeii 
and from a small bronze «tatue dug up lu Rome some nfty 
years ago, Maccus was got up with a nose shaped like a chicken’s 
beak, long legs, a slight hunch between the shoulders, and the 
paunch protuberant, The old Oscan dialect, which must have 
been still intelligible in the Eternal City, was the medium adopted 
fur the utterance of the scurrilous jests and libels of Maccus and 
his fellows, just as in after times the satirical humour of Fulcinella 
was veiled in the Homan or Neapolitan patoiSv During the 
middle ages nothing is heard of these ** low comedians,” bu early 
in the seventeenth century Fulcinella made his debut under the 
auspices of Silvio Fiorello, himself a comic actor, in the character 
of a peasant of Acerra, an ancient town of the Terra di Lavoro, 
near Naples. Fiorello's original idea was considerably developed 
and impioved by Andrea Calcese, surnamed Oiuccto, a tailor, 
who died of the plague in 1636. At that time strolling 
players acted for the most part pieces d soggeUOf the plots 
alone being written out while the dialogue was largely left to 
the actors themselves. With their natural and national talent 
for improvisation, the Italian strollers had little difficulty in 
stringing together smart allusions to contemporary incidents and 
local events and personages, and whether to render theic satire 
less personal or with a view to their own impunity, they gene¬ 
rally wore masks, as bad been customary in classic Urj^e and 
Borne. Each character spoke in the peculiar diatebt of the 
district he was supposed to represent. Thus, Milanese was the 
vernacular of Beltrame aaid &apino; Venetian of Pantalone 
and his valet Zacometo ; Neapolitan of Fulcinella, Scaramouch, 
Tartaslia, Bisiegliese, and the Capitano Spavento—the last 
named interpolating many Spanish words and phrases; Roman 
of M^-Pattacca, Marko-Pepe, and Cossandrino—all three carica¬ 
tures of (cSurdingls; Bolognese of 11 Dottore and Naroisino; Tuscan 
of StenterelloCalabrian of Curello and Qiangurgolo; Sicilian of 
11 Barone and Peppe-Nappa; and Bergamese of Arlecchino 
and Bcighella; the former a stupid greedy rustic with, orginally, 
a blackened face and parti-coloured costume, while the latt^ was 
,a cunning mcdicious vartet. Of all these riiere now remain only 
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Airleocbi&o, 0rjghellA» II and Fantabme^ is addllf«tt t6 tibe 

indispensable PQlcinella» whdee n^me is di^ived a Nsw|M>l^aa 
diminutive, signifying a chicken—vitb ^ reference to hte nesa. 
It may also have setnething to do with his moral <diai‘aefer> fbt ^ 
Pulcinella is an arrant coward, who is thrashed by at! the oUhht 
actors, though he boasts of his own exj^oits as soon as their ba^ ^ 
are turned, fie ususdly appears as a low debauchee^ delighting 
in equivocal ieSts^ admcted to a mean cunning though constantly 
outwitted, and in the end Imprisoned, whipped, and'^nged. 
When Lady Morgan was at Naples in 1820, the Comnmdia'' Sa^pra 
of ** Achabe" was performed at the Pulcinella Theatre, in the 
course of which Elijah and Ahab's high priest abused each other 
in good round terms, freely exchanging such epithets as ttrs scs* 
Urato impio and ten. scehraio ingannatore. At the preMut 
day the coarse satire of Pulcinella, uttered in the low Ne^olitan 
dialect, may be heard twice a day at the Teatro di Oarlino, 
in the Piazza dej Municipio ; while at Rome, a famous Pulcinella, 
Signor Vitale, daily draws crowded audiences to the Teatro 
Metastasio, near the Ripetta. In Italy, however, Pulcinella is 
still a living actor and very often a clever improvisatore, and not 
yet reduced to the condition of Addison's homundo raued voce 
etrepem. 
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Ftbe three remaining parts of Hr. Westland’s Beport, we 
shall at present only deal with the first two, namely, 
[7anded Property " and ** Agriculture and Commerce/’ as they re^ 
quire to be treated at length ; and shall reserve the concluding part, 
the Qaaetteer/'-^ subject snfficienUy extensive in itself for a 
separate and absolutely final paper. 

The writer of the Report devotes the first chapter of Part Four 
to a descriptidn of the mode in which landed property is distri¬ 
buted, and the creation of the new dass of ZamindArs, who came 
* into existence subsequent to the British assuming the Government 
of the country. He commences by setting forth that, the'few 
great Zamind&rs who owned the district when the British Govern¬ 
ment were established, were succeeded soon after by numerous 
minor Zamindars, owing, we may repeat, to*the former failing to 
liquidate regularly their fixed instalments of revenue, according 
to the hard-and-fast rules of the Permanent Settlement Among 
these new Zamind&ra, some in course of time acquired other 
properties in different parts of the Distriot, which in the aggregate 
made up a considerable estate; and of these the !Nar&il family 
is considered to be the only one who may be properly said to 
belong to the District, and hence, we presume, the members thereof 
honored with a separate chapter. 

The landed proprietors within the Sadr^ or Jessore sub-division, 
obtain priority of notice, and those of Sayyidpfir pargand head 
the list. Three-fourths, or twelve ana. of this splendid property 
is comprised within the Zamind&ri of the Baja of Jessore, and the 
remaining four ana. portidh, which we should state was separated 
from the Bdja’s estates prior to the inauguration of the British 
Government and granted to Salah-oddin £h4n by ^s^Naw&b, 

' forms the Wakf» or Muhammadan Trust Estate, crated by its 
subsequent owner on his death. As these have been referred to 
before in the Report, no fiirtber information is given. We may 
add, however, that the area of the pargajid is 180*21 mk, or 
115,330 acres; that it includes 76 distinct estates, with a popu¬ 
lation of 49,282 souls, and yields a revenue of Bs. 147,050 par 
ann-i^m, taking the Mupee to be equivalent to two shillings* It, 
HQ doobtt foriped one of the 85 mdhaUa comprised within 
^ EhalUatabdd, as entered in Todar HalPs rent-roll of A. O. 1582 
given k Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-AkbaH ; aqd which Sirkdr extended 


* Wq are indebted for this, and Statietioal Aocount of Bengal,’* vol. 
4 initar vseful and interesting informa- 11,; and we think it as well to mention 
i, to Dr. W. W. Hunter? valuablo tbiff foot here once for oU. 
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over Southern Jessote^ and WSdster^ Blqiigsftj, aod etmtribnted 
a revenue of Re. 185,053 per annuiki to the impei^ ^oh^^tier, 

Fargand Sh&haii5l is next mentioned^ and H appearshaye 
formerly belonged to the Kdtor B5j» when Bdmjil^a WAS othiv 
thereof, {vid» ValeuUa Bavk^, vol. LYI^, p T,) btit It was sold ^ 
sub-divisions, or dfhis, and difteieni psfsoQS necame ihei%pilr* 

• chasers. 

A large dihi, called, Urp&rA^ within which Chaug&Ohhd is sitUAIO, 
belongs to the Mnkhopidhy&yas (MukhaijyM) of Gobrddan^d, 
and was purchased by one of their ancestors, Kelitdm MukhdijyA. 
The beat known member of this family was Sarada JPrasanna, who 
died in 1869, when his estates came under the control of the 
Court of Warda 

Another large dihi, known as Kaneshpdr, which includes a 
portion of Eotchandpdr,** was purchased, we are told. **by 
Gopimobun Th&kur, the principal founder of the Thdkur, or 
Tagore family/' It is a well known fact that, this eminent Hindu 
family are recKoned by their caste as Fir AH FrdAmans, and 
numerous tales are current as to how they acquired this unenvi¬ 
able distinction. On this head Mr. Westland says, the 8rst of 
the family who bore it was PuruBhattam,i* who received it from 
Pir Ali, a Muhammadan officer of some authority, in this wiSe. 
It being settled in debate that the smelling of forbidden meat was 
only littte short of actually eating it, Pir Ali contrived to bring 
a couple of Brahmans near enough to it to smell it, and that 
either Purushattam was one of them, or he was compelled 
vi et armu to marry the fair daughter of one of these two 
tainted Br&hmans, who afterwards acquired the Muhammadan 
names of JamAl Eh£a and Kamal Kh5n. The descendants 
of these two persons now reside in, Basantia, about fourteen 
miles ffom the station of Jessore, and they bear a Hindu 8rst 
name, mtlv the affix of “ Khan Chaudhari ” thereto, and the result 
must beV^urious jumble of heterogeneous names. 

Another, and in some respects similar version, is given 1^ Bibu 
Gaur D&s Baisakba, Deputy Magistrate^ in Journal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, vol. XXXVI, p. 132. He there writes that, Mubamn^A^ 
Tahir, alias Pir Ali, | originally a Hindu who had renouncld thA 
religion of the trident for that of the crescent, having heard fmm one 

■ - .... ...l . . . - . . .I* . .. 

* The prefix, Kot^ is a Persian Pmfishattam fiidrabagti, aad^Bshu 
word, sigoilying " For^ so this place Gaur JDas Baisakba i^fS lifaraanna 
was, doubtless, a strong-hold of some Bay, who was not a Tagore. 
sort or another, during the Muham- { Dr. Hunter says in vol. I, p.p. 57 * 
asadsn Government of the country, of aud 58, of his ** Statietlcal Aceonkt of 
which more hereafter. Bengal," that Fir Ali Eh4q ** forcibly 

Dr. Hunter says, that the first to compelled One Pfirfiebattam Bidia- 
whom this derignstiou was applied was bdgis to smell bis food." 


I 

Naranlkrayaoa Bav,* a btgh caste that "smeUintf'wa» 

equivalent to ^ half-eating/* caused some cooked forb^den mod to 
be brought forward by stealth, and the B^Ahman having lifted his 
cloth to’ his nose, was declared to have ** half eaten/' and thenceforth 
became an outcast, and his descendants are designated ** AH 
Brdhmane," An ancestor of the Tagore family became associated, 
in woat manner it is not stated, with this man, and thereby hie 
descendants too have acquired the title of Fir AUs. 

A third, and altogether different tale, is that related by BAbu 
Risori ChAnd Mitri, to account for it, in his ** Memoir of DwarkA 
N&th Tagore." It is there stated that the Tagore family have 
earned the designation of Fir Alis from one of their ancestors 
having married into the family of the 8udr6 BAiAs of Esobpore 
(YasufpAr.) 

We shall leave the reader to choose one among the above three 
several accounts as the correct one, but for our own part We con* 
eider them one and all more or less apocryphal* 

We further learn from the Report that, for six generations subse* 
quently to Pdrdshattam, the Tagores lived in MarendrApdr, dose 
to BAjAhat, in this district, and then PanchAuan Tagore moved to 
Calcutta, and built a house on the site of what is now Fort 
William. And, on the re-capture of Calcutta by Clive, the ground 
being required for the erection of the Fort,—^it was then, we ought 
to state, known as the village of Govindapdr—his son, Joyraui, 
moved to another location. The first of the family who gained 
wealth and position is said to have been a son of the Tagore 
last mentioned, named Darpanaranyan, who had profitable com¬ 
mercial transactions with the French at Chandarnagar. 

We find from the Bevd. J. Long’s Selections from the Records 
of the Government of India/' vol. I, p 149, that Harikiesen 
Tagore was one of the thirteen native Commissioners appointed 
to distribute the restitution money on the re-capture of Calcutta 
by the* British in A. D. 1757, so that the family mus^fave held 
a prominent position in native society even then, and thought of 
some account by the Government. And, in a petition by the 
natives of Calcutta to the (Governor, in A X). 1766, praying for the 
reprieve of one BadhAcbaran Mitra, sentenced to be hanged, occur 
the names of no less than half-a-dozen of the Tagores, to wit 
BisnArAin, DayarAm, DorgArAm,Hariki8sen,RAmnidi,and KebulrAm. 
This* petition in extensOt with^the numerous signatures appended 
thereto* no le>» than ninty-fivo in number, is published in tne work 
of the venerable missionary just quoted, page 432. 

This family (the Tagores) assert their claim to be descendants 


* Mr. Westland -^says that descendants have retained, the inr 
Pacchanan ** entered the service of name of ThAkur, which was avea 
the British, and receive^ aa hia to all BrAhmans by Uie English?* 
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of one of the five Br&hmaDS who eome from KsOfti^^ 
at the invitation of Adisur, King of Qauz^ % it 19 
1066, or about the time of the Norman conqueijt ^ Biiti4n« ''^ho 
chief of these Br&hmans, Bhattanlriyan, a son of the 
Kananj, is smd to be an anceitor, and the fotmdur of tho 
of the Bdj& of Krishanagar, alias NadiyA 
. Sh&bujidl ampesn in ^odar Ifall's leni-roU as one of 

the 8$ mahullst in SwMt Mahmud6h&d, which comprbMd 
the northeni portions of the existing distiicti of Nadiya and 
Jessore, and the western part of Faridptir, and yielded to tho 
Kmperor Akbar an aggregate revenue of Bs. 290,256 a year. 
The pa^rganA has an area of no less than 210*75 ^oare miles^ 
or 134,881 acres, and is divided into as many as 86 separate 
estates, with a population of 66,446 souls, and contribates A 
revenue of only Bs. 3,120 per annum. 

Imidpdr and Ydsufpdr are next referredi to, as originally 
forming a part of the estates of the Jessore Bij. 

The former whs a mahall entered in Todar MallV rent-roll as 
appertaining to Sirkdr KhalifatAb&d. The pargtmd has an area 
of 54 30 square miles, or 34, 755 acres, is divided into 62 estates, 
and has a population of 26,120 souls, and a revenue of Bs. 18,110 
per annum. 

Tiie latter was one of the three mdhcdla comprised within Sirkdr 
Fatbdbsd, so called after one of the independent Muhammadan 
kings of Bengal, JaUl-ud-din Abul Muzaffar Fctth Sh&h, son of 
Mahmud Sh&h. This Sirkdr^ we are told by Mr. Bloqhmann,* 
extended over a small portion of Jessore^ the whole of Farid- 
pore, southern Baqirganj, portions of Dhfkfi district, and the 
Islands of Dakbin Shfhb&jpdr, Sondip, and iSidhu, at the month 
of the Megna, and that the town of Faiidpdr lies in the UaweU 
pa/rgand of Fathabid. It affoided tfie imperial exchequer an 
annual revenue of merely Bs. 199,239. As regards the pargand 
of Ydsuf^n^ it too probably derived its name from one of the smne 
line of kings^amely Shams-uddin Abul Muzu^Gsr YdeufShdh, who, 
ruled Bengal from A. H. 879 to 886,3=sA. D. 1474 to 1481, and who 
according to Ferishtab, was a monarch df learning and ability. And 
strictly enforced the precept of the prophet: " No one should cUimk 
spirituous liquor.” The area of the pargand is 216*20 square miles, 
or 138,371 acres. It contains the vast number, of 173 estates^ AUa 
a comparatively small population of only 65,145 souls, and ^nesA 
total annual revenue, of Bs. 83,195. These figures Jlo noi indudb^ 
those of pargand Yfisufpfir which has a separate area of 35*03 : 
square miles, or 22^423 apres» a population of 12,900 sonli, «ttd 


• Jour. A. a B., Vpl. Xlill, Part I, p 2»7. 
t This is evidently a mistake, as Snahiijial formed a part Of Faridpiir. 
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ft revenue of Bf. 10,351 ft yeftr. Within iij, ia comprised 10 
estates. 

Thp lands of both pargand$, Imddpdr and Tdsufpdr, are 
said to be held by numerous Zamindirs, but the prinmpal' portions 
are stated to belong to the Ohaudhuries of Bagchar and the 
Naup4r& family. ^ 

The former family is staiied to be represented by Anandchandra 
Chaudhuri, nrhose ancestor, Eabal E&m, about a century past 
came from BardawAn .to this district, where he set up as a mer¬ 
chant, and acquired lands in the aforesa^ pargands. His younger 
son, Qurupramd, (whose younger son is Anandchandra,) was for 
a time treasuVer of the Jessore Oollectorate, and no doubt there¬ 
by attained great wealth ; but the best known member of this 
family was his brother, Kill Fotddr, who was also a man of wealth, 
and distributed it with a liberal hand, in construction of works of 
public utility and erecting religious edifices. Of the former works, 
with which we need only concern ourselves, we shall append a list, 
taken ^om an article in the Calcutta Bcview, vol YI, pp. 412 and 
413, contributed by that veteran writer on Indian affairs, the Bevd. 
J. Long. They are as follows 

1. Brick-built bridge over the Dh&itdla KhM^ 5 miles from 
Jessore. 

2. Ditto, ditto, ditto, over the Bhairab river, at Nilganj. 

3. At the same place a house of charity. 

4. A road of 20 miles from Bangaon a sub-division in Nadiyi, 
to the banks of the Ganges, at Chukra Dbi. 

5. A road of 30 miles, from Chfirdminkiti to Agr4dip on the 
Bhagirathi, with avenue of trees throughout. > 

6. A moiety of the cost for the. erection of an iron suspension 

bridge over the Kabadak river at Jhingagachha. (This came down 
in 1846, of which more hhreafter; but was immediately afterwards 
re-erected, and remains to this day.) «. 

7. Brick built bridge over the Betn& river at Jddab^. 

8. Ditto, ditto, ditto, at Eaintpdr. ^ 

9. Ditto, ditto, ditto, at Naudfingd, Hariddspfir. 

10. ^ A moiety of the cbst of the pontoon bridge at Bangaop. 
(We add this last item to the list.) , 

From'the same source we learn that, for these munificent acts 
of liberality. Government conferred on him the title of “ Bdy,” 
and«>be8towed on him a Khillat, comprising a gold and pearl 
^mbroidWed crested turban, a pair of shawls, and a Kabo, These 
were presented to him by the Judge of Jessore at a Durbar held 
there, expressly for that purpose, on the 80th. Mmch 1864. 

The Bagchar Chaudharis also own taraf NauhdU, a li^ge 
holding situate within the sub-division of Magur4, 

Naup4r4 family, who have been stripped of nearly all 



their landed pesaessions and wealth, derived their eHtfiit tnm 
Harideb Deb: he dwelt many eenturies aao in the .iMSlridt of 
Hdgli, and some of his eneoeesore are said to have held h%h 
offices under the flfahammadan Goremomi The drpt^^ 
family who resided in Jessoi^ was Batneehwar add Bede hitl^ 
down to the present time there have been nre generations^ 
£4llmnta Biy of the preoeding geneildion wai well hnowil in 
the Distriotk < 

,JTaoiidiha^ or Jhanidj^h sah-diirision is almost altocether com* 
prised within the vast purgan6 of Mahmdd^hi,* whidh IS 
one of the twenty-fire important fnmhaUt inolnd^ in 
Jlahmfidabid, and therefore not identical with i^ so our reminini 
on their comparative yield of revenue in the past and present 
times, which appears in our last p^)er, (Calcutta Review, 
vol. LXIY., p. 866J were written under a mistake, and do not 
apply. We might here add that there is also apot^adnamed 
Mabmfid4b4d in this district, which is small, and has an area of 
less than 8 square milea 

Pargand Mahmfidshdhi is the second larg^t in Uie District 
and has the immense area of 326*67 square miles, or 200^104 
acres. It is composed of as many as 615 separate estates, yields 
an annual revenue of Bs. 150,488, and supports a population ol 
121,587 souls. 

The principal proprietors of this pargand are theNaldingi 
Bsj4, before referred to, and the elder branch of the Nariii family, 
who will be alluded to hereafter, when treating of the sub-division 
of that name. The latter acquired their share of the pargand by 
purchase in 1840, and subsequent yearSr 

Maguri sub-division comprises brides pargand Mahmfidshdbi, 
another considerable pargand, called Sitor, portions of which 
fall int(T the Faridpfir district That wfiioh is included in Jessore 
has an area of no less than 45*28 square miles, or 28,047 acres; 
is dividdlL into as many as 408 estates; supports a ^pulation of 
nearly 191^2 souls; and produces a revenue of Bs. 50,627 a 
year. 

This paryand, we learn, was sold on the disruption of the 
N4tor Rij, and purchased Jiy Erishni Ohandri P41 who is oredithd 
with having beeen the foun^r of the P&l Chaudhurisof Bln&ghit* 
in filrishnagar, and who acquired his wealth by trade* TIds fina 

* With reference to this pargand Account of Bengal,* voL X, p. 

Mr. Blocbmann says: ** In JSfar This mast have been the same Bdtt 
Kh&n’s rent-roll, we find that the Deb Bay mentioned In the 

of Mabmfidshih) waa p. 44,i«thefoiwthJUli4olM«ldlngi!i 
soon tdter 172S oopferred on B4m whose date is said to have been 
Dei^ a ^rihman, vide ^ Statistieal 1698 to 1727 A. D. 

H—1 


property has passed away froiti their hand^ and is now owned, 
in two equal or half portions by the Oosaifis of Srir&mpilr and one 
Govindi S&h&, a trader of Ddier, in Faridpik. 

Nariftl sub division comprises the eitensive pargmd$ Naldi 
and Mukimpfir. * 

The former is the lal^gest pargand in the district, and embraces 
an area of 493*20 square miles, or 815,649 acres, and possesses 
a population of 158,344 souls. It is separated into 842 estates, 
and its annual revenue amounts to Us. 147,447 In the olden 
Portuguese and Butch maps, namely those of Dp Barros, Blaev, 
and S^nden Broucke, of the 16th and subse({uent centuries, Naldi 
is clearly discernable and is evidently meant for the town of 
Naldi, on the Nabagangd, within the parganA of that name. 
This place is now a considerable trading village, and is situate five 
miles* from Naidil. It is reputed to be of some antiquity, and 
there is an ancient idol worshipped there, named Kalschind. 

This pargand is owned by the Pdikpdrd, or Kandi family, and 
a very full account of them will be found in the (falcuita Review, 
No. 115, by, we believe, the late B4bu Eissori Ch&od Mitra. 
Prankrishnd Singh, an ancestor of this family, acquired Naldi 
pargandb by purchase, Mr. Westland here says in 1798, but we 
believe in reality in 1801, at a sale for arrears of revenue due by 
Bbaiiabn&tb Bdy, a be-ndmiddr of Bdni Bhavani of N^or. 

Tbe Kdndi, or Paikpara family have obtained a degree of 
historical importance from the connection of some of their members 
with Warren Hastings, namely the able brothers, Babus Radha 
Kanta Singh and Gangdgovinda Singh, who were denounced by 
Burke in one of his eloquent speeches delivered in Parliament 
on the impeachment of the aforesaid Qovernor*Qeneral, on the 
7th May 1789. 

The Report states thal Hara Krishna Singh was the founder 
of the family, and we learn froin elsewhere that ho was the 
first of them that settled at R4ndi, in the UtgMAMiot, and 
that he was an uttdraH kdyastha. He began*^ his career 
as a money-lender, and gradually amassing we^th, set up a 
trade in silk, which was then very lucrative. We also gather 
from the paper of Babu Kissori Chfind Mitra teferred to 
in the preceding paragraph, that on Hara Krishna's death, 
he was succeeded by Muralidljar, bis son, who was a broker, and one 
of his'three sons, Qouraug Singft Mazumddr, served os an ofiicer of 
t|ie Government, and obtained a aanad from the Emperor of Delhi 
^ granting him the vilage of Kandi in perpetuity for the endowment 
of the shrine Bkdhaballabh Ji. He had no son and adopted his 
nephew, UlGlhi Kanta Rdy, as his heir, and he and his brother 
Gad^ Govinda Singh, son of Bih&ri Singh, have been referred to 
l^fore in connection with Warren Hastings. The son of the latter, 
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Frio Krishna Singb« was Ifa,ih or bo|^uty Bhio^ and ^ded ooxisi* 
derably to the aqui^itioQs of tbe famity, ileakles {kur^asio^ li^U^nd 
Naldi His SOD, KrishoaOhaDdra Singh, was an eictradrdlaaiy‘^an, 
and acted for a time as Diwdtt for the settleiaent of the nididjaaia of 
Orissa He lavished large snois of money in charity ana rel^i^ 
endowments, and was well known in the North-Western Protinoea-^ 
«he latterly resided at Mathurd ns 'a yogi or wohorite,*^as BIkbn 
which, we are told, nas an endearing title given to him by his grandr 
father, and it is usucdly ntfed in tT^r India in addressing 
respectable Kdyasthas. His minor son, Srinarayan Singh, succeed* 
ed him, and be dying without any male issue, his eld^t and yqung^ 
est wives, Who survived him.by his permission adopted Hari Mohan 
Ghosfaa and Ram Mohan Qhosiia, sons of Krishna Chandra Qlmsha 
(whose brother, Gaur Mohan Ghosha, was father of Bfini Katyiyani, 
wife of Krishna Chandra Singh, otherwise called L&ld B4bu>) hence 
the connection of tiie Rossarab family with that of Kindi. The 
above two members of the former family who were adopted, altered 
their names to Pratap Chandia Singh and Iswar Chandra Singh, 
respectively, and became well known for their public spirit and 
liberality. The first received the title of ** JR^a Bakddur" in 
recognition of his benefactions, by a fianad dat^ the 20tb April 
1854. He died m 1866, and his brother is also dead. The eldest 
has left four sons and the latter only one, and their estates are 
under the Couit of Waids, in charge of the Manager appointed by 
Government, Mr. Robert Harvey, who has greatly improved tbe 
pioperty, we are informed. 

Mr Westland, in this place, alludes to the Jofe (Jot) tenures cur¬ 
rent in this district, especially in pargand Naldi. These ifots are, 
evidently, hereditary and transferable tenures, and are known in the 
southern part of the district as GAnthis. They date for the most 
pait prior to the Permanent Settlement, and correspond with the 
Hawild 4enuies of the adjoining district of Rfiqirganj, which 
various Courts decisions have declared to be hereditary and*^ 
transfeiabl^enuies. The term Jot, we may add, literally signifies 
“ cultivation,” and originally meant, no^doubt, ** the holding of an 
actual cultivator.” Whilst on the subject of tenures, we may quota 
fiom the ** Statistical Account of Bengal," vol. II, p. 362, wh^ is 
there stated as to the origin of Kkdnjd and baei-aft tdtuqa : ^*The 
historical origin of the ndodrd estate “ was for the maintenance 
‘of the Muhammadan river fleet, to protect the Gapges and 
'Br&hmaputra from the incuraious of Mugh pirates from Ardkda^ 

“ When the ndodid fell into arrears under the British Qoveromeimy 
the different portions situated in each large estate were 
ly sold, and the purchaser became proprietor of a KhtMji toJv.q, 
The number of these estates on the rent roll of the Jessore dis^ 
^tiict*is returned by the»Deputy Collector at 1,176. A hdzi^i 
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•*taluq is one which was foimerlyheld rent fr^e/and itibseqnently 
* resumed and settled under Ri^. II of 1819. ^e number of such 
estates in Jessore is 1^445.** ' 

The ‘other large ptifgand within this subdivision, Mukimpdr, 
(which must not be confounded with No. S of that name in the 
Jhanidah subdivision^) has an area of 130*07 miles, or 88,637 acres, 
is parcelled out into 44 estates, with a population, of 142,068 
souls, and a yearly revenue of Bs. 29,869. This pcvrgand 
originally belonged to the N4tor Rif, and was sold for 
arrears of revenue on the 25th February 1799, and purchased by 
one Bdm N4th B4y for Rs. 25,347. It was shortly afterwards 
again sold, and this time purchased by a Sibrim 8any&l, who in 
turn disposed of it to Fritmm fo'r Rs. 19,000, as most of the lands 
thereof were liable to be submerged by the high inundations of 
that period. Fritr5m carried on a flourishing trade in fish and 
wood with Calcutta, and on his death his property passed to his 
son, R4jchandr&. His wife, well known as R&spiani, succeeded 
him on bis death, and her daughters, Padmamani and Jagadamba, 
have been the owners since her death, but they are said to only 
possess a life-interest in the estate. 

The Bose Zamind&rs of Sridharpfir in Nar&il, are next referred 
to with commendation by Mr. Westland, and we believe his 
predecessors, Mr. J. Monro, and other District Magistrates, have 
always had a favorable opinion of this family. The brothers 
B4bus Iswar Chandra Bose and Fanch&nan Chandra Bose, received 
** Certificates of Honor,” in recognition of their public spirit in 
Establishing a School and a Dispensary, at the harbar, held at 
Jessore to commemorate the assumption of the title of Empress 
of India by our Gracious Queen. 

In the Ehulni sub-division a number of pargan&a are enumer¬ 
ated, and the first of them is Kh&lispfir. It appears as if mahall 
within Sirhdr Ehalifatdb4d, as well as within 8irk6nr Mahmud- 
4b4d, in Todar Mali's rent-roll given in the It 

is a single estate with an area of 45*03 square miles, or 28,819 acres. 
It nays the ridiculously loijr sum of Rs. 58 as revenue per annum, 
ana its population is estimated at only 5,875 souls. 

' Belphuli the next pwgand named, istmentioned in the rent-roll 
of Todar Mall as one of the mahaUe appertaining to Svrkdr 
Fath4b&d,and it has an area pf 86*95 square miles or 55,651 acres, 
is di^idfd into eight efftutes^ prossesses a population of 13,005 
souls, and produces a revenue of Rs. 1,189 yearly. The grater 
portion of this pargand is owned by the Datta Chnndburis of 
Nimtlda> in Calcutta. The other principal owners are the Prasad 
R&ys^ who live in Bfaawinipfirt in the sunurbs of Calcutta^ and the 
iRamnagar Ghosha BibuS.' 

HogU is a very large and most andeftt purgand, formerly com- 
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prised within the 8irltdf o£ luktiptiiftte eieluiiwelj 

on the north, or right*hank eide of the Jmiimh tiveir* * 
its name from a species of halrush, oommon^ ei|lM * efei^Mi^ 
grasa^ the Temaonlf^r designation of which U S<»^, aiiditi.ooiitti-. 
tific, or botanical appellation is> T^/phxk SoxhiH 5 |^ 

The area of the pi^fut is 1S5‘06 |(|uare milw^ oc S0»dl7 Ocrei i 
.it is broken up into 86 estates; Its aggsegate annual menneis 
80,4f81, and ^ its peculation 89^480 soula The patpaiul is 
divided into four sharei^ Of which the elder biauidi ci the Piasid 
family own 5 annas, or ^<|ths» the young branch 9 annas, or 
sths,* the lUmnagar Oboshas 4 anuas^ or ^^tha and the. 
remaining 4 aunas, or )%tbe^ belong to Usssieaia Bainey 
Khulufi. 

The last is known as the 8i&i £iamind4ri, which Mr. West- 
land says, was aoauired by (the late ) Mr. Itainey for the pur¬ 
pose of growing Indigo, and that he lived at 19eh4ipdr, Neither 
of these statements are at all correct, and as in another part of 
the Report Mh Westland repeats them, referring to the establisii* 
ment of the sub-division of &huln4, it is as ww to correct them 
here, and state the actual facts. 

At the permanent settlement the SiXti Zamindd/ri was s^tled 
with an ancestor of JElajS Qhos41 of Bhut-Koylash, Eidderpdr, in the 
suburbs of Calcutta and was purchased from him b^ the late Mr. 
Edward Stronach Cameron, in 1807. On his death in 1826> he was 
succeeded by his daughter, Miss Cameron, who in 3889 married 
Captain William Henry Sneyd Bainey, of Her Majesty's 9rd 
Regiment of Foot, or Buffo, and he retiring from the Army 
some time afterwards, they settled at £hulo4 Proper, and not 
Nehdlpur,—^a village a couple of miles away from i^ and he set 
up various Indigo and Sugar factories. Being about the first 
iudependent European who settled !h that part of the oountiy, 
he was nat regarded^ with favour by the peonle round about, and 
met with opposition* from all quarters; ana disputes arising, the ' 
Bub-divisiofr of Khulnfi had to be created. Whether Mr. iOney * 
was an aggressor in these disputes or not, will be best known 
from the following extract of a letter which appeired in tl^ 
Engli^man newspaper, of the 9th July 1860, from Mr. J« Rudd 
Rainey, the' eldest surviving sou of the late Mr. W. H. 8. 
Rainey. 

** Mr. Bainey being almost the first European who settled In 
" this locality, he was oaturally regarded as an in^vatof, and one 
day happening to order the letters whufii Sibn&th Ghosh had |dth 

* Mr. Westland istherdtore wwog add that Aey at no rime poHiiigd 
in stating tfant each bolds four annaa the wUble ol we pcofMid. ^ 

share of the We my also 



** on a certain Guru to lid cut (as ho woo qaito fgcorant of ther 
“ habits of the natim, having only a i^ott tinie before retired from 
** the army); he, Sibnitbi beoame so enraged with this interferenoe 
“that he on one occasion attenipted to take the life of my father, 
“ notwithstanding which he even interceded for Mm afterwards 
“nevertheless Sibnith’s guilt was so palfMible, that Mr. Metcalfe'*— 
the Magistrate*^" could not help sentencing him to tix months^ 
“ imprisonment. Besides this, on my fatlier taking ap the cause of 
" one Debi Qhosh, a cousin of Bibnatb, wh^pi he had dispossessed 
" of two and a half annaa share of some landed property, fresh 
“ disputes commenced, which eventually led to serious affrays, and 
" the sub^diviston having been establbshed in the meanwhile, Mr. 
" Shaw, C. S., the Joint Magistrate, at present Judge of Sylhet, was, 
“ with his brother, Lieut. I^aw and others, arraigned before the 
“ Bar of the Supreme Court, in a case instituted by this identical 
“ man, for aiding and abetting my father." 

We need hardly add that the case was dismissed as being 
proved to be thoroughly false, and further commeof is superfluous. 

The Pras&d Rai family originally came from the North-Western 
Provinces, and we believe in matters of inheritance and succession 
they are governed by the Mitakahari Law, 

The fiist of the Eamnagar Qhosh family who settled in this 
District, was Erishn^ Dulal Gbosha, who migrated from Bardawin, 
where they still possess a little property, and was for some time 
Diwan of the Collectorate. He was thus able to acquire consi¬ 
derable wealth, and he purchased in the name of ■ his son, 
B&db&mohan* four dnda share of Hog]&, and the like share of 
Belphuli. His sons and their childieu now share the property, 
but as disputes arose among them about their respective shares, 
and several affrays occurred, Government attached it, and placed 
a Native Manager in char|e. *' 

Two other extensive parganda are mentioned together as com¬ 
prised within Ehuln&, namely. Sahas and Sobni, BotJ^f them 
‘ appear in Todar MaH's rent-roll, as important mdhalla dlj^ertaining 
to airkdr Ehalifat&b&d: the latter is there described as “ Tappl 
Sobn&, on the Bhadrapindt.’^ They belong for the most part 
to«the Bdji of Jessore and the Muhammadan Trust Estate. 
Sobn& is stated by Mr. Westland to be “ within the geographical 
limits of S&hos," which has an area of 86‘00 square miles, or 55,041! 
acres wit is broken up into 17 estates, and has a population of 
8,244 Botlsk anjji the revenue contributed by it is Rs. 8,506 per 
a^nvm. ^ ■ * 

Besides the above, a couple more are specified as be- 

longii^lio the Ehulni sub-aivision, aud they are BimChandrapdr 
and Mal&i, which were formerly owned by the BIji of Jessore,' 
They are hel^, respectively, by the T&ki and S4tkhir6 families, 



yess^ 

raiding ^thin the dwtncfe ef the 
Westlaud menUona nothing of ^ for^ 
the latter that, they ere desoei^ed firooj. fiiehnariin 
a servant of the Jkriehnager *^*®>'*^r* 

Chaudhuri, succeeded him* He, we a^, di^ fiome 
and we believe the property ie now m nh^e of the. Court of 
Wards. Of the T&‘\ faraib Dfl Huatw m also silent in Im 
^ Statistical Account of rthe Twenty-four ParganiA 
Bimchandrapdr oomofises an, area of* 80 38 ^usre milM, ot 
51,404 acres; is divided into 19 estates, supporting a population 
24'950 sQwls, and giving an annual revenue of Rs. 19,739. » 

The area of MaUi is larger again, being 128*19 square miles, 
or 82 040 acres: it is portioned out into 37 es^tes, and yields 
an absolutely large revenue yearly,—Bs. 28,378, with a population 

of only 17.930 souls. , ‘ 

Ba^herhit sub-division comprises several conwderabla pflM;puna#, 
and of those mentioned the first is Sultsnpik-Khararia, which has 
the immense hrea of 110*21 square miles, or 70,688 aorts, and 
is divided into no less than 70 estates. Its revenue aggregates as 
much as Rs. 14,408 a year, and its population amounts to but 
20780 soula Portions of this mrpand, probably not included 
in the above area, fall within adjoining distnctof Faridpfin 
The Datta family of Nimtdii, in Calcutta, are the owners of tha 
vargana, and they are descendants of Kfisinath Datt^ who 
acquiied the property in 1774, by discharging the arrears due. to 
Government by the former Zaminddrs. ^ ^ 

Pargand Chirulii, which is next named, has an area of 2o0'87 
square miles, or 17,201 acres; is divided into only 7 estates, pays 
an annual revenue of Rs. 18.640, and has a population of 4.866 
souls. It belongs to the Gobrfdingt family Wore notiMd. It 
was one of the principal mdkaila wiChin tfirfetr KhaUfatabad,^ 

accordingao Todar Hall’s rent-roll. 

^’hen ^dUTQCiud Rapgdia is noticed ; and it was also an important 
moWJ iMlkded in Sirfefr Khal&Ulbid, w* find from Todar 

Uall’s rent-ioU giveu in the Ain. , , o v 

It is said to belong to the descendarfts of Pulah oaiaar, wii 
acquired wealth as an inferior servant in the Government ek'' 
ffodowns in Calcutta, aud who is reputed to have been miser. 
Its area is stated to be 26*24 square miles, or 16,168 acrqs, M 
it is ivided into only 5 estates. The yield of revenue-^ Rs* 
8.346 par annum, and the population 6,306 souls.^ • 

The important pargan^ of Salimdhid is of course 
and its correct designation is, we must state, Sulaimin4ba<l wftng 
named after Sulaimin Shah, son of Shw Shah, who 
with singular ability from A. B, 1666 to 1678, 

Stewart.^ This po^gwA is credited with an area of 18*98 squwce 


yessore. * 

tala., or acroa, and a po^iOatm ^ 0jQOO aoals. It 

has 17 estates comprised within' it, and yieLds, a reyenue of 
4,986 Rs. ^ anmm,^. The m^r portion of Sdlaim4&4b4d 
runs into fiaqizganj District, ana oai^ot therefore be included 
in the above figures. It belongs to "the Deb fimsiljr, residing 
in B4qirganj, (who are said to have originally owned the whole of 
it,) and the Ghosal Ismily of Bhui Koyldsh. They have now we 
believe, equid shwes; and an ancestor oi the latter, it is said in the 
Report, received it as a bribe from one of the predecessors of the 
former, for intereei^g for him with the Nawab of Dhikl We 
do not think this is at all correct; and we believe the Qhoriil 
family acquired wealth and position, not from one of their ancestors 
having been the right-hand man of Air. VereTst, as represented 
by Mr. Westland, but from an ancestor of theirs, namra Gokul 
Qhos4). who was Diwin of Warren Hastings, and after whom the 
large Bazd^r in Kidderpfir is called. 

Mr. Westland concludes this chapter by giving some particulars 
of Sondarbon Tiluqs. These are we conceive, nohght else than 
Jungle-buri holdings, which are peculiar tenures ; they generally 
signify permanent leases at a fixed rate of rent, and to be assessed 
according to the quantity of land actually brought under 
cultivatioa within a given area. Vide numerous precedents of 
High the Court, cited in Bell’s " Law*of Landlord and Tenant,” 
1874, p. 47. 

The Report states that the Messrs. Morrell are the chief 
Sundarban Tdluqdire ; but as they obtained their holdings direct 
from the Government, under the old Waste Land Rules, they ought 
rather to be called, we think, Sundarban Grantees, which is the 
desiffnation invariably givmi to this class of landholders. 

The writer of the Report devotes a whole chapter, of some 44 
pages, to chronicle the history of the Nar&il family; but Wks think 
it only necessary to state that they are descendants ofrom one 
Madan Gop4l Datta, who came to Nar4il from MurshidJI^d.^ and 
* who was admittedly in indigent circumstances. Hiis son was* 
R&mgovind, whose son Rupr&m became a vakU for the N4tor R4j4 
in the city of Munhid4bad,^and obtained the lease from him of a 
litrie land at Nar4il. The aohievemepts in arms of his son, 
Mfdisankar, and the mode in which be acquired property have 
been stated biribre; therefore suflKoe to say that he was succeeded 
by bin soni^ RdmoirOia and JayanirMn. The sons of the former 
were Ritnratan, Harnith, and R4dh&charan. The first was a 
«4marfcatdy able man, and greatly improved the property; and 
his two f^s, Chandra Kumir and jEUlinkth, with the three sons 
of the o£er two brothers, and the two sons of Omesh, son of 
Harni^, who are miners, %ow compose the elder branch of the 
ftmuly. The younger branoh is now represented by Govinda, ih>n of 






*«lder bmtitfih coiqoiQiUT’ b lai^ attdi a 

BuceMiifttl Mbool; eii%Hiea6(l a^bi ei 'theira/o&a 

of their numbeov filbvt Ihdiii Hiy, Sroangar gofi of 

late Hikifaii CiiaridEi, received a ** Oertifitiate of Hotior/^ at the 
Durliar held at Jessore on the let of Jaa<iat 7 last ,The 
branch does not appear to have deioeed wf |^^bUo spirit ha 
any way. * 

" Agricullnre and Coitknieree** take op nearly tbirty-two pftgH, 
and is divided into five chapterSi which we shall deal with 
eeriatim. 

** Sugar Colliivation and Manofactore’* is treated 'of at ion%s 
length, and the account is very interesting indeed, h^t We need 
only refer to the salient points ^meniintied in the ^port» atid 
comment on them. The roannfactore of and tirade in siigsirj dates 
from the last century, but it is only within the last score of yeiit 
that they have assumed anything like the dimensions they now 


Mr. Westland is rather in error, we are inclined to thinly in 
stating that, the first European Sugar Factory in this country was 
established at Dhobk, in Bardwfin, by Mr. Blake. We team fiom 
an article in the Calcutta lUmew, Vol. YI. p. 4fit written hy 
the Eevd. J. Long, that in 1792. the Hon'bfe Uie East India 
Company's Sugar Factory at Sintipfir supplied 14 000 mda of 
produce for shipment abroad. And, in Beyle's ProduoHve ^ 
8ource$*of Jndiaf Lond<»i, 1840, p. 92. and Boxburgh's AVora 
IndieOt Clhrke’s Edition, 1874, p. 8), we find that Mr. ^ Cardew 
Was in TOOL Superintendent of the, Company's Btim and Sug^ir 
Factories, at Mirsspfir, near Ralnd in Bardwin. This geptlsnum 
reported of the China si^r-cane (introduced hs India in 
and considered by Boxbuigh a new species, and named by^ 
Sacdiarum Sinensis,) that it yielded double the prodoOO 
common Bengal sugar-cana# SndE that nettht^ the white 
nor the jackala oonuiutt^' any d^Me^tione on 
may add that iks eomtnoit Mengal shgar-osoo # Sctfmjym 
q^narinm of LiUnssus. and One of iM vemnSoMr desifeiidim 
L^o, is supposed by mme to have given its name to the Umowmati^^^ 
or lchhi^ti«on thehanhs of Which river the pMut ijraf 
etritivaied, in the twenty-four Parpaiid PistriGi 
^e ^M>4*Sugar*Factory was estabfislmd, we briievi^’'iaoinwP 
time in the early part^of the presoat century, subsequent to 

j—1 


ISast luditf Cottpaiiiy*a v|ij|«ee4liig 

paragraph, and i»aa dua to the «i^{>Hao^«a{f^Alt. and 

€uloQel'6)e«iDafipro|M»ea>lotho to.ajivard 

that gantl^Man A gold loOdiil, ** 4k$ 

of $vg^ in Indw.** Be dia^XMad *df glt^aavanii^la^af ^ &atonw 
to a Joint Sto^ Ba. 450,000| audlhay 'prodo^ 800 mda. 
of 80gai<ml8W, ^A^compantr haddn Jeliorei beaidaa the ti^o 
factories ^etotioiied hf llr. Weatland^ and Kotchandpnr, 

another one, namely EeahabpOr j and they at one timej in 1846, 
employed a large ea^bliahment^ omnjpoatd of lour Earopeans and 
two hundred and fifty natives. 

The eventual ifailure of the European Factories was ntrinly 
owing, in our opinion, to their being unable to work so cheap aa 
the native sugar refineries, and we are inclined to thinh: that 
'the natives at that time had a strong pnricaiice against eatii^ sugar 
clarified .with animal charcoal, and therefore there was little 
demand for it from them * 

Almost all the sugar that is now manufactured in this District 
is produced ft Om juice of what'Botanists designate the wild date 
tree (Pktenix SyhestHa, Roaeb,) and not the true, or Arabian date 
(P dactylife^a, WUld.,'^ as by a curious mistake it is stated to be 
by a writer in the « Statisi^l Keporter,'* vol. I, p. 188. The 
tree should not be tapped before its seventh year, and it yields jnioe 
continuously every season for more than a score of years: the 
number of notches it has on either side indicates the number of 
years it has been cot, and plus the jmars it had,, not been cut at 
the ^mmencement, shows its exact age. Mr. Westland gives foil 
details of the different processes of manufacture* hot we need only 
here, we think, give the barest outlines of the mode in which sugar 
is usually manufactured f^om the saccharine sap of the date* * 

A month or so before the cold season sets in, the lowesl leaves 
of the tree with their sheaths are cut away; and, sometime after¬ 
wards an insision is made on the top into the pith, a^Wi grooved 
1 ^, made from the leaf of the Pidmyra, is there inserted, which 
drains the juice fiowing fngn the tree into an earthen vessel soa- 
pend^ beloilr. The juice is gathered earhf next mumiitf, and 
^leddowb'to raw sugary called pm. •!* is afterwards n^ned, 
by being te-boiled with the leaves of a certaia aquatic plant, 
named ^ (he natives ehyfd, wiffch grows only in foerii wat^, 
and h dj^gnated'by WdldenovL TaHotutin nctotidra. 

,, The ^edtesi^uaiitlty of sMgarhi manufoetured at Eesbabpfir, 


••This prslttdiee evidently.atfil 
tttevtils, for ws mud laths **8til{stical 
wepoMst,^ vej. I «^hem- 

fiaed sugar ef Eatcksadpnr Jy 


tofiespsekUy soawptehle to Bindns 
Irdaf wisfpa 4het aiili^ (dwr^iJis 
neteisddatliepfsesiiec Mduing.'' 




JrWwvrR 

iii'«]«o tN lUtj^ iMr 0^n 

titd ^ St8tl«Uioi^ Bii|S»jii9i^',^ii^}i ft 
tbe ia|iUMttMia^^ 

liltie 

frbtb ihrAi^ flMTWflbi^ 

Vere to «NMV Mio^Oibl iiiitt 

$3,829. Tlii^^«i9^of« i*9oA oo fooloitewllkill 
\kiWH sOt' Ott^ted 

#e’&r#to)d,iof^thcTo^^gOtof tooiMst^ ilk ftK90^30. 

1%P0 ititefcbsirge of eommodiM belwO<Hi Bii|l>|>a|jl Odd^JMOfO 
k otoaily pointed oW Th'e fbitnm 8$nde rioe^ and reoeiooi itt 
exohangfe sugar. Ibe lateest tnart fbr i» BteOeltiir, ol^ ibo 
Bhairab, io thb J^r$ BUtrtoilib abd yi^t wr ilee> io 

Nalehiti, hi the Baqfrgtttj Distriot. Of OooxaB tift MM 
trade is, as Mr. WesUaod stateh^ " a great OMiroe* d traw 
to the Dtstriot/' aod we mKf point out^ that it pt0fmvajg^ 
neratire to no limited olass, for it oeDefits alike the agnodt|i|tt|il||^ 
who plant the trees and prepare ttie raw datermf, the ^ 
traders, who sell it to the lefiiieiW, who torn it into toleilii 
dispose of it to the wealthy^moAa^s, of mehsbaaCLtli Who^ ell 
it to Calcutta ; and all these olOsses reap theif shard of 
from it. It also indiredtly benefits the landholderf, Wbb' get-' a 
better price for their lauds plsoited with date treea ^ r 

The following chapter of ted paged dlaeOsees the ’BlOa' 




former, We shAll also haVe ocoation to refer 
which ^xotusiVely tidats of the Blhe Traje. 

Jessore, with its immense Mi or maiabea to the north, mad id 
rich loW Idhds tO the south, compri^ug the eultitated poiftion Hi 
the Suudtwtmu, b emphatically a rice-grOwisg Distrfeti, and alai|d J 
quantity of this grain is annually exported uienoe to tbe^ 
deucy Ihf shipmeut to other Indian^ ports.* 31te rioe e _ 
a highlj^ remuneiatifh one^ and that it doee not emtde#^ 
the wealth of the cultirators at it ought, we shall *h«pe 

opportunity of ssplainiug shchtly, m<nre so as wh da Hot __ 

subject referred to in m' BeiM uUdef oonslderaieioei eg < an 
where else to our kboWledgO^ The eulthratorsthae# agtrusi^ 
rule, in a great measure, to bOrlrowOd oapiisti, wUhr WlS^ll ' 

" ii f » n > » « a l»i ii i i »^4> ^ 


* Mr. H. Jr $4 €!0etoii,<iB li# ttit MaVd 
MrtSeteia w Qi a faa a a iU0^, w is eim^i»Sr „ 
LVmpr dt^.sSfai> ^ M Wtfi^tis to beti^ l/i6,pOMe 
ssea mat thO mapestien ol fbe < 




I* 

4i8<^ai|re dlHv^ il^»jmi»l^ 

Ihemsprijf. W foi;.i?bipb,l% ,wWr- 

tionate il?a^fw,. or i»a*iey-J«^4on^ iw 50% to 75% 

«fr 1^ luid 

ffuoUy* 8ay B#. 72 a jefft , to. jmp]^ and to lH|ui4ate bia 

renta, say }2 aU,1^ 85i.3to bas to gjst Uie loan 

at leiwt a moiety of ibat aum, Hs. 42, on^^wbipb M it re<|air6d to- 
pay interest not, less iMn Bs> 21* and this soni be must make 
oyer aod aboye bif.^mt-gpinto be aitoyly, in n solye^ cooditioti. 
llie land must be prplinc indee4 if it cap snpi^t tbe busbimdmaii 
and bis family, pnd leave a st^pliis» after oiBchaiging the rants, 
etc., of as mdoh as 25%, but it ^nnot be expected to do more 
\tnder the most favorable conditiona^ Hencvi taking good and 
bad seasons together, the cultivator is always in a chronic state 
of indebtedness; and the Mab^ians actually reap the proBt of 
the lands, and fatten on it, wnilst the cnltivators are loaded 
with debt, from which they can hardly ever expect to free 
themselves. ^ , 

lit. Westland states that^ much rice is imported from the ad<^ 
joining District of Biq,irganj» to supply the wants of the riceless 
regions of Jessore, but this is not, we must point out^ because the 
quantity grown within this District is insufficient to meet all the 
ipcal demands: it is simply owina to the fact that rice is obtained 
more cheaply from Biqirganj, and it pays the Jessore dealers better 
to send their commodity to Calcutta, than dispose of it within the 
limits of the District itself, where the prices are rarely high. 

The three principal crops of rice grown are the Boro, in the 
BU», or marshes, sown on dry land iu winter, and reaped in Maych, 
or April; the Aman, sowp mostly in the Southern parts on low 
land in the rainy season, and reaped in the cold weather, from 
December to January; thb 4tto,8own on comparatively high land, 
especially in the northern parts, in spring, and .re^ed in 
autumn, as its specific vernacular designation signifiea^ ^traor- 
dinaiy high inundatiors will damage the first and^'&^nd, and 
qyclones accompanied with storm-vifaves, especially if coiqposed of 
brackish water, almost iiTefrievably destroy the first Drought will 
nbsolutoly ruin the second, and the last. , 

jRice is»known to the natives under dinpreoi names in its difibf- 
ent conditions, and they will be,found enumerated at length in 
Dr, W. Wt'Hpnter's “Statistical Account of Bengal,'* 'vol. II., 
p. 249: >11 need not repeat them,here.' 

^ ^ 'i'he^tatisticB of the out-turn of rice and other crops, as m^au 
by We^od, and those furnished to Dr. Banter by the Collator 
of Jefsoire^I Br, A.. Smith,) vary conmderably, and we cannot 
pretend to reooncUq thejft Ju fact ihe uncertainty op itois hesd is 
eo^^naon throughout the country* It is impossibm tor us to give 







4riAi^«flMr «y^ 

mm li«p»bitmd mut v«r0$|tc^ I6t f .v^ * 

It may interm tb# ||iikt> t9 

tiOQ bosk aii4gtaiiiin ««»rfMi>%ikHlf <Sf M<3sr« 
tba result o£ in«^|[a«ioitt t«l^ed in ^ 4mvm 

voLJ., p, 1S6, sbotPji fcbat»»dtb iHTbrt^e qaibtity of tbk ibUwr 
is Atb>^ and the tbi^ir ^ ^ » v ^ 

We bavemoar to'oonmm the immtiae givea |o Beport 
aboat Sao(iai!baa reoktmaliaii'{ aad we shall &r mvfUtietaii^ 
fiiet dbal wUh the <fiibstlOito rogardW wbat ww majy we tbibk* 
be permitted to term» the past state oT the Settdarba^. ' We i^tt 
also here cx>n8ider Mr. H. Beveridge^e taluabls paper m dour* 
Ab. So& Yol. hXY,, eotitled. ** Were the Soadamos mhabitod 
in ancient times 9 ** , . 

The designation^ Stmdarban, is now generally adtotitod to 
nify the ** Sundri Forestf* though varions more orkbs &ii«ml 
etymologies h%ve been suggested by different pemohB, tide d^oor, 
Aa Soc, B., yol. LXII, p. ^6. If it always bore this &ai|iie»:^a 
there would be good reason for assuming that it oodld hater ha^h 
been culHrated^ or inhabited. But^ Mr. BIochnHuin hai diseoterad 
that, ** Muhammadan historians call the coast strip from' thw 
Bhgli to the Megni Bhdti, or low land, tobjeot to the inffox hi 
theatidesi> its former designation rather tends to ptota it 
was not always a forest. 

Dr. T. Oidbam has most folly and clearly pointod out, ^Pil^ 
As. Soc., B., 1870, pp; 46 to 51,) that well known physical changes^ 
the shifting of the southern Course of the Ganges from tim wa^ 
to the east) and its janction with the Brahmaputra, faSYa oaium 
the riYers in the western tract of the Sondarban to become bmckish, 
which per ee is snfficient to account foy its present state of utter 
desolauon: for—to quote the ipaies^u verhe nf tha learned 
Doctor—* the very first necessity for the existence of man ia the 
presence of sweet drinking water, and where this cannot be pro* ^ 
Yided, it is certain that man can make no settlement.” This gm 
to show that the western Sandarl>an| were inhabited, whatt 
conditions there were different from what we new find theuiii^iw 
similar to what the eastern Bundsrbans are at preseuii whtWMto 
lands are well cnltiYatcd, mid rather thickly dhtoh 

to the sea board. Thus, Sre ventw^ to think, we satisfsoMpli ptoVU 
the existenoe of popnlStlon in the Western 8ondarhalk*m^m^U| 
times on a bread and sound basis, and altogetltor ihaC|iW|rp^ 
of the existence of numerous ruins, which may or laay 
subsequent to the ooenrrenoes of the physical chfahgee 
above, and to ihoincisriioos of the Mnghsand Forti^ueill mim 
which are known to Hmto tallk^plaoe thereafter. *' 

' Mr, Beveridifh endtotoum in his article mentioned end 


yissm. 

whtcb, we believe forflug, IMtiit tbe^eoliliti^'ee^r oile ef tbe 
chaptera io bis recenlly pubHsIked^ oft l^irgftfti DistHct, 
to ^ove that the Saedurbans could not Iftkte been popiilated in 
ancient times, and attempts*to establish dio identity of Ohandecan 
not with Jessnte^lsWaripftr, as stated by mistake in the f. 
affixed to onr first paper, but with Oham^ftt. 

As regards the first part of Mr. Beveridge’s contention, he, un^ 
fortuuatdy for himself, quotes Ralph FitOh, wbo travelled in this 
country in A. D. 1586 ; for that traveller testifies to the tract of 
country, now designated the Sunderbuft, as being great anti fiuit> 
fui, the bouses l^ng very fitm and high built, the streets 
being large, &c. And, the fact of the people going about 
in a semi-nude state, with only Kttfe' cloth'about their 
waist," a scanty garb in every way suited to the tropical 
climate, and still in vogue in some of the out-of-the-way 
Districts in Bengal, will not showvthat, the people wef'e only a 
a little civilized, and far less that the Sundarbans a ere ttniiiha* 
bited, for that is after all the gist of what Mr Beveridge wishes 
to establish, as the title of his paper clearly sets forth. Bucb argu¬ 
ments as these are not calculated to |Mrove the noo-ezistence of 
inhabitants in the Sundarban, and we need say nothing further 
on this head. ' 

Nor is Mr. Beveridge more fortunate, we think, in whakhe 
advances regarding the identity of Chandican, or Ciandeoan, withf 
Dhumgh&t. Mr. Beveridge odnjectures that Kh&n Jahin All's 
descendant was one Chand Rhau—we may state, en pmsant, 
that we are nowhere informed that Khan Jahin left any descend¬ 
ants,—and the property acquired by Pratftpiditya's father, Vi- 
krimiditya, from the last of the so-called independent kings of 
Bengal, Daud Kbin, belonged to Chind Khan,* and was named 
after him. It is necessary to state ihat, the city establisfied by 
Vikift'naditya was caliod Jasar, or Yashahara, but his stfn, Prati- 
. paditya, removed the capital some distance away fro^ it, about a 
dozen miles, to Dhumghat, where he built another city; so that if 
the alleged olden name, Gbind Khin, or ChundecaD,f adhered to 
either of the a^ove twt> places, it would certainly cling to the /or* 
vnsr, and not to the latter, as Mr. Beveridge, We believe, em»ne- 
ously supposes. This, and other discrepancies and ioaccumeies, 
were pointed out to us in a letter from a gentleman, who 

It is uttdotth^dly a well-kHiwn GLaringhata river, cfoie to, almost 
historioSl fket that, the grant Monged adjoining Tiger Point, where we 
to 0f4''*8bftHd Khin, but its then are tolch some ruins eawa We have 
name, is ftw as ws are awwe, is no not enquired into this point at all. 
where speoifted. and rimplv throw it out as a 

f It IS just possible that Chandeoan tion ; others oaft follow it up iith^y 
is ^Msnfical with Chaii<£iwar on the cars to do so. 
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bw m iniimatd kiwkwlfidg«b^ 

name w« cU> icoasijdar ,ottiwlva9 fM liberty We 

fibould beie p<Mot out tbftj^ )UUe below ^eseore. |eii!AHf4tV < ># 
a clearance) marbed on tbe OoTaioment *V*VJiHNid^ 

kb&H Qbuck” aed 40 if the former (Muhammadan) pwaar 
gave bia name to any apob^U is* probably to tbia place) and 
'Would fain draw the .attention uf tboaa intereated in eubject 
to it, with the view of ebmidating the point, if ,pomiide. 

Mr. Beveridge’a paper ie».we ^onld add, well worth reading, 
and contains much useful information: the extmets from the 
letters of the Jesuit priesjbjB, FatheraFernandes^Josi^ Ac, given in 
it, contain very iuterestiug and curious matter. 

The depredation committed by tigers is prominently noticed, 
and from our personal knowledge, derived when Manager of^he 
Jessore Sundarban Forests for the ** Port Canning Co./* we are 
able to state, that the nu^mber of deaths is exceedingly large 
among wood-cutters, &c., especially those who go there to cut that 
thatching leaf ^nown to the natives as pof-pd/d, the so-called nipa 
palm {Sipa friUieoaa, Willd.), which grows on the margin of 
the rivers and Midlt. And a single tiger when it turns, what 
sportmen expressively term, a ** man-eater,” dues commit a vast 
deal of havoc, as it loses all fear of man, and discovers his insigni¬ 
ficant strength. One of these tigers was, we are informed by 
Mr. Westland, mortally wounded by Mr Morrell, whilst ’he was 
securely ensconced within the precincts of an iron cage. 

The*J3('<i2is, or professional wood-cutters, have a regular sys¬ 
tem of operation ; and as it is rather curious in some respects it 
will, we fan(^, interest our readers. They invariably proceed to 
a temporary location of a Fdkir in the Qundarban, termed 
to whom they give a small sum of mo^ey, varv^ng according to 
the refutation he has gained for protecting them from tigers, 
etc., whiclwlie is supposed to be able to do through the kind in* 
terposition of the sylvan spirits, who are propitiated by sacrifice and , 
prayer. ThFFdkir is also expected to be able to point out to 
them the best description qf timber, and os be is generally an old 
wood'cutter h'mself. he is not deficient in wood-ciaft. Any one 
day in the week is a day ofdrest, especially set apart for the worship 
of the local deities. Their images, mado of mud and pa^nt, are 
kept witiiin small huts, and they are also regularly woi!abipped 
every morning by the wood-outters and the Fdhir before nraseedo 
ing to their wo>k. If the timber is either inferior Cf scanty and 1 
siogle man is carried off by a tiger, the location is ahandtf 
at once, especially .if .the .wood-cutters have brought with 
a special Fdkir, whiehiis sometimes the case} but, if tbe^W'^^.^ 
is both good and plentifnl, dbe 'Sdi will not break up unt^ ^nii^ 
men are taken awajr. In &ct till it becomes absolutely ontenabii* 


yessort. 

These who ftre aU arrant imposters, usually make a good 

tbiDg of it, and they are tempted to follow this precariotis mode 
of life, for such in reality it is, from sheer love of giis. Once 
a woman to our knowledge set up a Sdd, accompanied by a so- 
called disciple and a couple of goats, and it W some time had a 
great run; but she afterwards had her two goats killed by tigers, 
and eventualiv her OfM, or disciple, when slm prudently decamped 
at onca The wood-cutters have, undoubtedly, a hard life of 
it; and none proceed there from choice as the saying common 
among them shows* 

• 5ltRt n 

Which being freely translated, to preserve the rhyme, runs thus; 

“Be who (aafortunately) lacks pelf, 

To the Saudarbao transports himself.^ 

We should iu this place, we think, enumerate the large game of 
the Sundarban ; and as we have described them at some length in 
various Nos. of the OnerUal Sporting if. New Series, 
under the nom de plume of Young Nimrod, it may interest the 
reader to know where such accounts are to be found, so we 
shall quote the volume and page of the periodical within 
brackets after their respective names. Thus, we shall give the 
common, or vulgar English names first, then the vernacular desig¬ 
nations in inverted commas, and lastly the scientific appella¬ 
tions in italics, followed by the names of the zoologists who 
have bestowed them, and (within brackets) the volume and page 
of the 0. 8. M. in which we have described the animals: 

1. Tiger “ Bird B4gh,” Fdie tigrisy Linn. (V, oil). 

2. Leopard * Bagh,” P. LeoparduSt Linn, Kenduya. (yi, 19).* 

3. Large Tiger-cat, Bagh-disi,” JP. ceUogaeter, p?emmiuck, 

Gray. (VI, 78). 

4. Wild, or Leopard-cat, ** Ban-bir&l,” • JP. BengaUnsia, Des- 

mantius. (Vl,l]8). 

6. Bhinoceros, ** Qent9,f** JUi. Sondaieue, Httller. (V, 300). 

' 6. Wild Buffalo, “ Ban Mahis,*' BubtUuaarvi, Jerdon. (1X^267, 

Heads iliustmted). 

7. Wild Pig, “ Ban Suar,” Sue Tndieus, Sohinz; (IX, 837/ 


* Naturufiite do not oon^der the greatsr site,—the head eepeoiallj 
*^panther' Md ^leopard* to b« dia- larger, the color of the coat leas 
tinct epeoies, and they uiereibre dark, and in its habits more retiring, 
designate both as above stated, P. fierce,'and wary than that of, what 
Laoparaiu, Lilin. Bat soum sMrta* they reckon to be^ the true leopard. 
t^iaa, snob as Walter ElliolS^ lioun- The variety found iu Lover Bengal 
uin^ (Wilson,) separate them, would, according to toon, be toe 
They describe the * panther* to be of* * panther.' 



S, Swamp Dear, ** Nal^fiaaiyi Hariot" 

Carier, (II, 226, Illustrated.) 

9. Spotted Deer, ** Ghitft Hario," Cervw ao^, Esxl 
Illustrated). 

10. Hog Deer^ " Chagal Haris ,Gertma poroinuBt filyih. (II 
368); 

• 11. Barking DeeriJ* Qhigas^'* Cervttlne oterm. Ham. Smith 
(II, 484). ^ 

12. Crocodiles, two speeies, *'Kamir,” CroeodilUB parOBW, 
Schneid, et G, paluBtriB. l^s. 

13. Monitor Lizard, “Go-Sdnp,” VamnuB draeena, Lina. 

14. Gigantic Water-Lizard, also <*Qo-S4ap,*' Bydrosawrus gi- 
ganteua. Gray. 

15. Indian Python, *' Bari Sinp,” Python mclurus, Linn. 

16. Common Bengal Monkey, ** Bandar,*' Maeaom wythrcBUB, 
Schreb. 

The last five are additions to the Hat. And of the Avi-Pauna, 
we have descrilfed those which may be reckoned ** legitimate food 
for powder,” in various Nos. of the Oriental Sporting Mogaainet 
New Series, vols. II, to Y, under the title of The Game Birds 
of the Sundarban,” quod vide. Wo may add that the following 
conspicuous birds breed in the Sundarban : 

1. Pallas’s Sea Eagle, Kuril,*’ BaUaetaa LeuooryphuB, 
Fallas. 

2. Black, or King vulture, <*Bij Sigan,’* VuUur ealvus, 
Scopoli. 

3. Common vulture, ** Sagan," Qypa BengdlenaiB, Gmelin. 

4. Gigantic Stork, Hargila," LeploptUoa argala, Linn* 

5. Hair-crested Stork, ** Madan-tiki,'* L. Javanica, Horsfield. 

6. Alexandrine Paraquet, ** Chandana,” Pcdeornia Alemndri, 
Linn. • 

7. Lai^e Backet-tailed Drongo, <*Bhinrij,** Edoliua pam^ 

diseua, Linn. ' 

To return to the Report. The Steamer and Boat routes via * 
the Sundarban differ, as the former passes along the larger rivers 
running through the densely jungly and lincultivated tracts, whilst 
the latter passes by the smaller rivers running through the cu4*> 
tivated parts, and has a regular towing path all the way front 
Calcutta to Kbulni, a distance of 116 miles, and thence to B&kir- 
hit, in the fiigherhat sub-division, en route to Biqirgani Jharge 
heavily laden boats have to take, however, a more soutnhrly and 
dangerous route, owing to some of the canals in the regular, bo^ 
route having insufiScient water to float them. 

The penultimate chapter of part three, comprising a littfe mdfe 
than four pages, describes the several Bundarban industries, the 
chief of which is the Wood Trade. 
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It would apjmv that, in the early timeB, when Hr. Hend^ell 
ruled the district, the Forest Revenue reidised by thwOovenimeotk 
amounted to Rs. 5,000: vide p. 11 of the Rep(fft; but we ate not 
informed wfwn and why it ceased to be collected; for long pre¬ 
vious to the or Forest rights of the Sundarban, being lea s ed 

to the ** Port Canning Co.,^’ the Government derived no pecuniary 
benefit from their vast unappropriated Forests, and all were per¬ 
mitted to fell and remove timber, etc., winout let or hinderance. 
The aforesaid had it on a lease for, we believe^ five years; and 
after encountering much opp^ition fo>m Fdkife and Wood«cut- 
ters, oft-times aided the Police^ they were able to realize a fair 
amount of pfirofit.* But the Government, apparently surprised at 
the extent of their realizations, raised ail the impediment they 
could in their way, and on some pretext cancelled the lease granted 
before the expiration of the qumquennial period. It was alleged 
that there was a great deal of oppression practised by the native 
subordinates ^ of the Co. in the interior, countenanced by their Eu¬ 
ropean superiors,'f' and that the tariff of the Co. was oppressive in 
the extreme. The then Lieutenant Governor, Sir William Grey, 
was at least consistent in his action when he refused to re-establish 
the BctnkuT Department under Government Management, on the 
ground that it was simply impossible to prevent the underlings 
from oppressing the Wood-cutters, and be would not “ legalize 
opp^'ession,** A change in the personnel of the local Government, 
however, caused a change in its policy, and it being hard to forego 
the immense profit likely to be derived from this new source of 
Revenue, the Forest Departihent was inaugurated in the Suuder- 
ban late in 1875, and Mr. A. L. Home, Deputy Conservator, 
placed in charge. To him succeeded Mr. Jacob, Deputy Conser¬ 
vator, then Mr. Davis, Assistant Conservator, and now Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson, also Assistant Cohservator, who has a large and Expensive 
establishment under him, and the services of a fine small Steamer 
at his disposal to move about in. Although the tari£^ introduced 
by the Forrat Department is higher than that ilhpoBed by the 
“Port Canning 'Co.,*' yet Government Reports never breathe 
a word about its being oppressive, and that notwithstanding the 
stringent rules in force for confiscatiiw, boats found without license 
in the Sundarlm. We may add, that Forest Conservancy 
is utterly useless in the Sundarban; for p lantin g out trees is wholly 


* They, however, never nailed 
Be. 20,000 at Chanki Ohfindkbdli in 
any inoiith| as Mr. Westland appears 
to have ^»een informed. 

t When we were in chiCge of the 
Jesaore Sundarban Forests, we did not 


have a ^single complaint preferred 
against either us, our European As¬ 
sistant, or Native fiubordinates. but, 
we had some Fdkirs and Wood- 
cutten iopriwoed for trespass. 
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uDiiecessaiy; snd lealisiog tbe Fonst diiei^ tiid j|MMi4ipA^i£Nficirs 
trees under * oertem gra from being ii^ied j» 

all the work imposed upon this SeUtUiJia DmfdKmti is 
called* And on this painty we shall state winalir* Monm vsi^ 
candidly reported^ es quoted by Dr. Hunter in hk **£ltatieMl 
Account of Bengal^" vm* I.» p. S11« 

. '*I do not l^ieve that any special measurea ace necessary to 
"insure a full and reglfear suA’V—of wood—"for the future.” 

In the ^ Statiati<^ Beporter/' vol. I, there is a list of tbo^ of 
the " Trees and Sbrubs^in the Sundarban/’ with—‘for the most 
part—their botanical designations; and in the "Statistical Accooni 
of Bengal/’ vol. I, we are also furnisbed with a sucdinct account 
of ** thirty principal kinds of timber found in Sundarban” with 
their botanical names too, in all except a few instances. For these 
botanical names given by Or. Hunter, he states: I trust entirely 
to the scientific accuracy of Mr. Home^ Deputy Conservator m 
Forests, Bengal: ” but, we should like to know to whom the latter 
gentleman is indebted for his information on this head, for we 
are not aware that he professes to be aught of a oompe* 
tent Botanist. We do not think it necessary to give any en« 
larged and revised list of trees here, especially as our present 
paper has already grown to great length.; but we oughts vro 
think, to notice certain errors that have somehow crept into 
the list given by Or. Hunter. Ba2aiand BhaUa deaaribtd 
as different trees, (Noa 3 and 4,) are in reality merely differ-' 
ent names for one and the same tree, which, according to 
Roxburgh, is not HibitevB tUiaeeuB, but H, iortuomie ; though 
the dimensions of tbe tree, and ite average length of timlier. as 
' given by the Deputy Conservator of Forests and the Sundarban 
Commissioner vary considerably, being according to tbe former, 
fiincheigand 6 feet, respectively, and*according to the latter, 
22 feet, and 12 feet, xespectiirely. The latter are, we think, 
the more trustworthy figures of the two, as the tree is undoubtedly 
a large one.** A precisely similar awkward mistake is made with 
regard to Cynometra Mjuga, which is described as two sepmrate 
trees, (Nos 26 and 27,) that it is to Ia 3 r, as ftnpvd—its corveof 
name—as stated by the Supdarban OomissioQer, and th«i as 
as stated by the 'Deputy Conservator. These errors appear to 
have arisen from Or. Hunter not having given the helical 
nomenclature of the trees mentioned by tiie Sundarban Commis¬ 
sioner. • 

With regard to the timber treepar exeeil&nce of tne Sundarben^ 
the BuncM, we note that both the writers in the" Statislicii 
Reporter,” and the Statistical Account of Bengal,’* noticed in tbe 
preceding paragraph, mention only a tingle specif namely 
amUffra UUaram (of Wlldenow)) which is, we believe, rare iu 
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t)ie Sandarbao«JM common in Barmah whilst tho other species, 
Hwitiera Lamareok,) which is common in the Sondar- 

ban, and rare^V^ttrmah, is omitted altogether. This is rather 
a glaring omission in both lists, and we have thought it necessary 
to point it out, more so as it appears to be an error commonly 
made by different writers on the Sundarban. As U. minor 
is the most important tree of these Foresta we think a few inter¬ 
esting and nsefal particulars regarding it,* taken from a Work 
on ** Indian and Burmah Timber,” will not be out of place here. 
We there find it stated of this wood that, its specific gravity is l’0:s4 ; 
weight of a ,cubic foot of unseasoned and seasoned wood, SOlbs, 
and 641bs., respectively; and that it is strong, fibrous and 
fiezible, tolerably ** close grained, not very durable, of a light 
" red color, turning to a reddish brown, and not easily marked.” 
As regards its alleged lack of durability, we think it would be 
worth while trying the experiment of preserving the wood with 
salts of copper and ammonia, as recomended bv M. Bottier to the 
Acadfmie Royal de Bdgiqmt for most of the boats in the 
Gangetic Delta are built of aundrt planks.f 

The last tree noted down by Dr. Hunter, is the IMya A'm, 
" as reported on by the ” (Sundarban) ** Commissioner,” and as 
usual in such cases, its botanical name is not specified: it is, 
as far as we are able to judge from its native name, Manqofera 
oppoaitifolia of Roxburgh, and it is a rather close-grained and 
durable timber, in great request by native carpenters. 

The timber trade of the Sundarban is, and has always been, 
a lucrative one, we believe. The first regular notice of it, at least 
to our knowledge, is that given in the Revd. J. Long's " Selec¬ 
tions from the Records of the Government of India,” vol. 1, when 
Warren Hastings was engaged in it, in A. D. 1762, or more than 
a century ago. It is r^orded in that work, p.p 319dnd320, 
that a formal complaint was lodged against Mr.<* Hastings* 
Agents, Messrs. Rose, Kelly and Campbell for making bad use 
of Sepoys," and also gives Mr. Hastings’ explanation of their 
conduct. 

Another important Subdarban industry, referred to by Mr. 
Westland, is the cutting of a certain reed known as Nal (Arundo 
iearka, Willdenow,) for mat making, which gives employment to 
a rather large class in the district, known as Naluds. The 

c ■ ■ - __ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■■■■ ■ _ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* Vide Mr. falfonr's '* Timber Burmab, and rare in the Sundarban* 
^Treea of India,** Madrai, 1863, p.p. whilst G. pahtetrU is just the reverse. 
138 and 189, and Roxburgh’s F/ora Fide Jour. As. Soo., B. 1868, 
indtea, Oaloutta, 1874, p. 606. We t These are rapidly destroyed below 
may also mention, as a cunonc: coinoi- Salt water by a spiles of small des- 
dence, that of the two species, of truoUve fuumals of the genus Teredo. 
Qrooo^es, C. jTorom is commea in 
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iaferior sort of mats made of this materisl are, we maj state, 
called DcurmdB^ and the superior kind designated MtAu&A. 

A etooQg and stout s^im of cane is obtained in the Suitdaihan 
called Bhr&^ or BdgMfr»Bet COalamua fa8(iieulatuB^'B.p3i^,^ 
which is used for basket>makiiig, and this also ^ves employment 
to a number of people, who belong to the mocAi, or shoe^makev 
. caste. 

Most of the houies in the southern parts of the district are 
thatched with fronds oi the so-called nipa palm, (Nipa 
cant, Willd.,) designated in the vernacular Ool-pdta, which is 
only obtained in the Sundarban. 

A good deal of shell-lime is manufactured in Ufis district, and 
walls plastered with it are almost as smooth as marble, and it 
is also, evidently, very durable. These shells are picked up 
on the sea-face of the Sundarban, and are of two kinds, the 
conical and the circular, termed respectively JongrA and Jhi~ 
nak. 

*Ch{^* which is one of the ingredients used'With the betel 
leaf, (Uhavica hetle,) by the natives, is manufactured from the 
ashes of the shell-lime mixed with a sufficient quantity of water 
to give it the consistency of paste. It is as well to add that 
the betel plant is largely cultivated in the Jessore District, and 
proves a source of immense profit to the caste of Hindus engaged 
in its cultivation, who are called Bardit, whilst the betel plantauon 
or garden is named Baraj, where the nd reed, before mentioned, 
is used for the plants to trail on, th^y being creepers, and to protect 
them above from the sun, as they are unable to stand the 
scorching rays. 

Honey is .also obtained in pretty large quantities from the 
Sundarban ; and though it proves a rather lucrative trade to those 
who gather it, yet few care to pursiib it, as the danger of being 
carried qff by tigers is very great indeed. A party of seven, 
nine, or more men, usually go in a small narrow boat; and as 
they have 4o penetrate into the heart of the Forest in single- file ' 
to search for the hives, and rarely carry fire-arms with t^m, 
they fall an easy prey to the cunning of the ** savage mona^rob jot 
the woods,” who stealthily follows them, and pounces on <me*0t 
more of them quite suddenly. In former times, we may adi^ > 
wax and honey used to be sent from these parts regularly to 
the Court at Murshid&b&d ; aud grants of lands wei^e sek apart 
as compensation to those who procured these artides. and 
such holdings are to this day known as cac ^ HBnist 

mahalls.” 

The Sundarban fisheries are very valuable, and were leased by 
the Government for a time to the ^**Port Canning Co.,** but 
disputes arose with the fisherman, who contended tmst Uisy had 
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a prMcriptive right to fish fieo ia these partly and it was, we 
believe, decided by one of the filnftMal Courts that, they were 
80 entitled. And the opinion of the then Advocate General 
Mr. T. Cowie, now Q. 0., supporting that judgment, the Govern¬ 
ment decided to annul the said leases, and the " P. 0. CoV* 
leases were accordingly cancelled. The fishes of the Sundarban are 
too numerous to mention in this paper, but a few of the principal 
ones might be noticed, and this we intend to do. The largest 
and best known to Europeans is the Gock-up^ or BhecH, (I^tes 
calcarifer), amarine, migratory, predacious w, which regularly 
ascends the wide streams: it is rather coarse, Imt not devoid of 
flavor. One of the smaller kind, mud certainly the most delicious 
eating, is the Tapamya-^natBaya, known to us as the mango fish, be¬ 
cause it comes in season abou^ the same time as the groen mangoes 
do. That extremely rich fish, but full of bones, Milad or ahad 
(Clttpeapalaaaht Ham. Buch.,) is occasionally to be found there, 
and the Kharadldf or mullet, (MugU corstt^a/Ham. Buch.,J is 
never absent. The curious climbing perch, or hai^ (Anahaa acan- 
dena, Daud,) is there to be seen suspended by its primary dorsa fins 
to the stem of the mangrove tree (Imizophora mu&ronota,) and the 
still more curious mud fish (PeriopthalmuaJ can be observed run¬ 
ning up the slimy sloping l^nks, and disappearing in a hole of its 
own making. 

The Crustacea are plentiful, including the much prized oysters, 
prawns, shrimps, and the delicious scarlet-coated crab. 

Owing to the indiscriminate destruction of the small fry by 
the use of nets with small meshes, the fish supply has, even the 
natives admit, fallen off considerably, in this, as in all other Dis¬ 
tricts ; and the advisability of enacting a law to prevent the loss 
contiauing, was lately proposed by us to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. But Mr. Eden'decided that, the matter is one<wbich 
cannot usefully be dealt with by legislation, as any attempt U> 

‘ enforce such a law as that proposed would involve much danger 
'of oppresrioD, and might lead to greater evils than •those which 
it is intended to remove.’* This is a candid enough admission, and 
considering the .source fronf which it emanatee^ rather significant. 
The Police evidently, cannot be relied on^to do their duty without 
oppreeeion; and there can be no doubt that this staple food of 
the people of Bengal will gradually diminish in q^uantity, and 
increase in price, until a fish-famine sets i», when it will be too 
late to aptoly ai\y remedy of any kind, however heroic. In the 
report of Dr. Day on the Wiadk Water Fish and Fisheries of India 
and Burmah,” published in 1873, the, enactment of a General 
Fishery Act is strongly advoeated. 

Water Snakes are nufiierous too, and we might here state 
that, whilst all snakes found in sweet water are, as a rul^ 
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iflDociioi^ those lifing in biwski^ water ore WOttoos/ tiB this 
iD£onnatiD]i maj be usetol to those who ^e iwy thing to 4o 
with the lattei; ’ ' . 

Among toe order Oh^onioi or ttirties, we oOnnot rwdst* nmnii^ 
toe " logger head ** to be fotmd on toe sto-bonrd 
vaoen, S$Gh8j which aMi oamivcHroiis in its haln^ Is usiiafiy 
mistaken for toe herbirorons, or true edible tordOy iJhAonkt 
oirgoto, Sohweigg). It, however, can be easily disUngaished from 
the latter, as the former has fifteen plates on its back, and the 
latter two lew, thirteen. Mr- W. Theobald Janior, toe best att- 
toority in India on Bepdlea of this ooimtry, says, on this head 
in Journal Asiatio Sooiety, R 1868: ** Few Europeans have any 
idea but that it is toe true edible turtle^ and in their innocenoe 
glory in soup made from it." 

The last trade mentioned by Mr. Westland as carried on in the 
Sundacban, is wrecking. Strong boats wetl found and manned 
proceed before toe setting in of the cold weather to toe sea side, 
and pick up* pieces of valuable teak timber and other articles 
strewn on the beach, belonging to unfortunate vessels wrecked 
in toe Bay. These excursions prove some times very remunera¬ 
tive. It used to be formerly clandestinely pursued; and the Police, 
it is reported, were to be feed not to interfere with these ilhgotten 
gains, as they were supposed to be unlawful. But some years 
ago, when, we believe, Mr. Westland was District Magistrate of 
Jessore, one Fran Hari D&s, a VaHl of the Munsifs Court at 
Khuln4 was somehow detected in carrying on this illegal trade, 
as it was thought, and the matter being represented to the 
Advocate General for bis opinion, he stated that the Govern¬ 
ment officials bad no right to interfere. Hence the immunity 
from iuterferenoe since then ; and the trade, such as it is, is new 
openly carried on, though we hear tbal the Native Snbordinates 
of the Ferest Department are endeavouring to retard it, for reasons , 
it is needless to spedfy. , 

The conduding chapter of this part occupies almost a jtege, 
and refers to the “ trade in Betel nuts. Coooanuts, and Pepper.*^ 

The Betel note are the product of toe Areoa tree, (A. oafooklt, 
Linn.,) which is^mltivated in the soutlb-eastem parte of toe ' 
trict, within the limits of the Ehubfi and Bigberhat sulniivhions. ' 
They are gathered by the people round Whose homesteads toe 
trees are grown, and sold to Btpdris, or petty tjraders, wVp cany 
them in small boats for sale to the other parts of*tho Dvtitok w 
well as the adjoining District of the Twenty-four Pargsmtoi 
Oocoanut, tree {€000 n\Loifsra, Linn.,) flourishes in the smtifl 
localities, and the oocoanute are dispose^ of in a sfmBar maitoer. 

There only now remains for os to notice, what Hr. WeHlaiid 
terms, ** the Pepper Trade; ** land he is, no doubts strict^ ifight 
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in so doing) bat ft. is voiy ant to -lead i^ple to think tbal^ 
he refers to the product iA tne pepper vine, or black pepper, 
(Piper nigrum.^ Linn.,) rather than to that of, what we in' this 
coantiy are accustomod to call, the eommon chiilj, (Ca/piioum * 
^teseena, Willdenow,) and known to the' natives as Mireh6, 
This plant, it appears, is largely cultivated in the sUb'division 
of Chuad^ngd, in the Nadiyd District, and in those portions 
of the Jessore District bordering thereon* The produce appears 
to be brought to Jhanidah in carts, shipped thence to M&guri 
in small boats, sold there to the traders from Nalchitti in 


Bdqirganj, who re-ship it in the large boats to that place. The 
reason for this doable shipment is not explained by Mr. Westland -y 
but we believe it to be owing to the fact that the boats that 
come from Nalchitti are of the larger sort, and the Nabagangd 
river as far as Jhanidah is too shallow to permit of these boats 
returning laden thence in all except, probably, the height 
of the rainy season. Of course this could be eas,ily obviated by 
the produce being brought by road down to M&guri itself, but 
such a practice would militate against the daatur, or “ custom,” 
and most natives in the interior are simply the slaves of custom. 

In the preceeding paper we have detailed a novel method of 
manufacturing indigo, recommended by Mr. Boyce in 1788, and 
we shall now give a brief account of another novel mode of 
preparing *' the blue dye.” It consists in obtaining the produce 
by the ma^aration of the dried leaves ; and we quote it in contra¬ 
distinction to the mode in vogue in this country, which is by the 
^rmentation of the fresh leaves and sterna. It is taken from 
lire's Dictionary of Arts and Manufacturea, and is given in 
Doctor Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal,” vol, II., p. 98, 
where it is stated to be '^^rnost advantageous,” but no proofs m 
regard thereto are mentioned : * 


** The ripe plant being cropped, is dried in the siSn during 
“ two days and then threshed, in order to separate the stems 
from the leaves. The newly dried leaves must be free from 
" spots, and friable between the fingers. When kept dry, the 
" leaves undergo a great change in the courstf of a few weeks, 
'* their beautiful green tint turning into a pale blue-grey. Fre- 
** vious to this change the leaves afford no indigo. The process 
** of extracting the indigo from the dried leaves is as follows 
The^ioaves are infused in the steeping vat with six times their 
bulk bf watpr, and all'^wed to macerate for two hours, the 


' ^mixture being continually stirred till all the leaves sink. The 
fine green liquor is then drawn off into the heater vat, for if it 
remained longer in the steeper, some of the indigo would settle 
» among the leaves and %e lost. The process of manufimturing 
** with dried leaves possesses this advantage, that a provision of 
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** plant be made at the meet snitable tlm^ indepdndentl^ 
of the vieissitudes of the weather,* and the indigo may li^inore 
uniformly made. Moreover, -the fermentation procese in the 
case of the fresh leaves is here supetseded by* a muoh'Mijfrter 
“ period of simple maceration. The process of ol^ning tiid 
“ indigo from the nerium is almost exactly the same from tha 
. “ dried leaves as in the case of the fresh pUnt, but hot water hi 
" generally applied to the leavea'* 

Monsieur Michea’s ohemical > process of manufactnring indigo 
was tried in Jessore during the past season, and is said to have 
increased the produce about 80%. , 

A few particulars regarding the cultivation of indigo will not, we 
think, be inappropriate in this place. There are two distinct crops 
of indigo sown during the year. One, usually called the October 
plant, is sown on low land in alluvial soil, as the inundation recedes, 
whilst the other is sown in spiing with the first showers, on high 
land. The former has to be cut before the plants get submerged 
by the annual* inundation, and the latter somewhat later in the 
season. 

The connection of Europeans with the manufacture of indiffo ia 
this country dates from 1770, or thereabouts, over a century at least, 
when the West Indian Trade in this commodity began to gradually 
fall off. The first European who appears to have interested himself 
in this manufacture, in Bengal at least, was, probably a French- 
luan. Monsieur Louis Bonnaud, who established an indigo factory 
somewhere close to the French Settlement of Chandarnagar. 
It would be most interesting to know if the ruins of this factory 
still exist. In 1783 the attention of the East Indian Company 
was drawn to the importance of promoting the manufacture of 
** the blue dye.’* And, in 1787, we fiud the Company granting 
permission to a Mr. Robert Heaven, t5 proceed to Inaia to grow 
indigOy as«lie bad experience of its cultivation in the West Indies. 
From Colonel Oastrell’s Report, as quoted by Dr. Hunter ia 
The Statistical Account of Beng^,” vol. II., p. 300, we olwerve 
that, the average out-turn of indigo for Jessore for a decennial 
period, from 1849-50 to 1858-59, wafi only 10,791 md8.,s=7,900 
cwts., the highest being ii^ 1849-50, when it was 16,818 md^, 
and ^e lowest in 1855-56, when it was 6,885 mds. The area 
under indigo cultivation was estimated by Mr. Westland in 1870, 
as 54,000 acres, square milea, and only a couple of^ears 
thereafter it fell, according to Dr. Hunter, to iyi,333 Veres, ss 
49 square milea. 

Dr. Hunter says: " The price of indigo ranges from 4^84 
“10s. Od. a hundredweight, or Rs. 230 per factory mauud of 
'<74iba lOoz., which is the rate generally realized by European 
** manufacturers, to ^lOi 7s. Od. per hundredweight, or Ra 109 per 



** factory mau&d, the average realized for the native-made artiele.** 
Be addsj however: “These are the rates reported by the 
“ Deputy Collector,” who ii we believe, fi&bu Bfim Saukar Sen. 

Bearding the'average yidd of plant per acre^ we find it stated 
by Dr. Hunter, to be thirty-six bundles, which mves about 
twelve pounds of dye. “ In some of the most successlul factories, 
however, the yield ts said to be as high as twenty-four pounds 
of dye per acre." 

H. JAMES BAINE?. 


Khulna, 

Jessoue. 
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Art. iy.~SO£KC£ AND BELIQION. (tftdepen^m St^m) 

1. — Hiatovff of Hub Oondiot bBtWBen Religiou and Stdeno^. Bj 

John WiliiMu Draper, 1C.R.,&.!«.]>. H. S. SiDS & Chk, 
London. 

2. — HUtory of Philosophy from TkaiUo to the PreBoWb Timt. 

By Dr. Friedrich Deberweg. Translated by Geo. B. 
Morris^ A.M., Profeaaor of Modem Langwxges in the Uni- 
veraiiy of Mwhi^an* London. Hodcter affkd Stoughtont 

R eligion, it baa been affirmed, springs like a perennial fount 
from the depth of human needs ; the theological systems of 
each epoch are but the channels through which it» waters are direct¬ 
ed, and these succeed each other without end, like the rirer-beda 
and ocean-beds which at difierent times have furrowed the surface 
of our globe. * Untrammelled by the creedsi it should be unsha¬ 
dowed by the superstitions of man. The growth or decadence 
of special phases of religious thought must thus be stpdied, not 
alone in the dogmas of the churches, in the familiar forms te 
which they have now been moulded, and in which they habitually 
present themselves to our acceptance; but, in the history of the 
times, to which, in each instance, their original inception is found 
to appertain, and to which it can ordinarily with precision be re¬ 
traced. 

Few who have devoted any attention to historical prece¬ 
dents wilt, we think, be disposed to refrain from conceding that 
there are recurring around us, at the present moment, many of 
those significant signs and portents which have in ail historic 
ages preceded and heralded important changes in religious 
thought. • Upon every side, whether withm or without the Church’s 
pale, will be met a widespread and recognised suspension of belief; 
a modificatian, in many cases perhaps an entire abandonment * 
of hitherto accepted dogmas, which, though it may have originated 
with, is by no means now confined to, the more advanced scientifio 
minds, having not only gained ground with, but already very exten¬ 
sively petmeated lower strata. The exceptional facilities affibrded 
indeed in the present i^e, for the rapid diffusion of thought; the 
vast strides in the advance of education, which have swept away 
the old restrictive barriers formerly limiting its expansidb, havw 
it may be said, made equally the common property of all, the far^ 
reaching conceptions of advanced scientific intellects, which iu for¬ 
mer ages could but have* remained as hoarded treasures wltii a 
gifted few. For, although the more subtlb distinctions of thought, 
so carefully guarded iu expression in the majority of the more 
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refined criticisms of the day, may not be Mtent alilte to all per* 
oeptionS) few, who devote attention to the subject at all, are so 
deficient in capacity or culture as to be incapable of grasping 
the salipnt points of controversies when they ate depicted with a 
force and vividness of coloring which cannot fail to attract and fix aU 
attentions,-*—when reiterated moreoveur with a frequency which 
must ultimately secure for them the prominence in consideration to 
which it is sought that they shall be elevated. In Science, in 
History,, but more particularly in Theology, the intrepid and deter¬ 
mined demolition of all old recognized restraints and boundaries has 
been followed by the loosing of floods of destructive criticism, whose 
torrents threaten to inundate and sweep away with them in their 
relentless course many of the most tenderly-cherished traditions 
of the past to which a large portion of the human race has now 
for centuries accustomed itself to cling; without however, it may 
perhaps be admitted, the evincing of much anxiety upon the 
subject of their stability. The temper of the age is in fact no 
longer wholly that of compromise in regatd to religious thought, 
and although a certain section of the comunity might be but too 
willing to temporize or to put the question by/’ following a 
precedent which has not unfrequently ere this proved successful 
in such matters, the controversy would seem to have at length 
attained a stage, at which the certainty of impending changes, im¬ 
pelled by the gathering cumulative force of public opinion, must 
cease to be longer dubious. That the reaction which has set 
in will be fatal to religion, that indispensable ^'magistrate of 
man’s life," there seems little or no cause to fear; the happiness 
of mankind being, as it were, inseparably connected and linked 
with some form of religious belief; that it must prove injurious 
to many of the current dogmas of the Christian Church would 
appear however almost inevitable. , 

In ibis view, we cannot perhaps be too frequently reminded 
that Religion and Christianity, though terms which are ^pable of 
being frequently made use of interchangeably, are % from being 
correctly regarded in consequence as absolute synonyms. That 
both may exist apart, and have often so existed, independently of 
each other, the historic records of the mental development of 
the human race in all times will sufficiently attest and demdbs- 
trate. In the early clainos of Christianity, this fact was perhaptf 
more patent, it was certainly more readily conceded, than in the 
presem .day. The philosophical bias of the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church permitted Indeed a latitude in Patristic concession 
on this subject which has been sternly repudiated since later 

I ioUtical developments in the position > of the church. In the 
arger Apology of Justin^ Martyr we find for instance, by a happy 
syncretic assimilation of Christianity to the then current philo- 
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sophy> Ohrist described as '*tbe l^icgos (Uie 

of which all men parlioipate; so that, affirms JosUii, every 

who has ever lived according to Logos (reason) was a Ohrlsohn.'* 

* A conception not altogetimr foreign to that of Goledd^'s i^ier 
axiom, which defines Christianity as a living process, rather th^n 
a theory or specnUtion. Nothing is perhaps more difficult for 
us to reaKso now than the fact that there was once a period in 
* the world's history when Christianity itself, struggling for very 
existence, was regarded merely as ^the latest form of infidelity " 
of the epoch; or when, in fact, the charge most frequently 
pressed against professing Christians themselves was that of atheism, 
an accusation Christianity has not unfrequently since employed to 
assail and suppress all rivals. All, observes Bacon—that impugn 
a received religion or superstition, are by the adverse party 
branded with the name of atheists;” fortunately, as he odds, 

”Im hominia non implet Juatitia Dei” 

Persons interested in defending the cruder and expiring im¬ 
aginations handed down by tradition against the last advances 
for the time being of a newer learning, as has been shrewdly 
observed by an able American writer, have almost always en¬ 
deavoured (and as often as not in perfect good faith) tO enlist the 
sympathies of the lay-people by presenting themselves as the 
defenders of Religion ; but that is no reason why their opponents 
should put themselves under gratuitous difficulties and nelp to 
prejudice the reception of scientific truth by taking their word 
for it. The true conflict is in fact, he maintains merely between 
one phase of science and another; between the more crude 
knowledge of yesterday, and the less crude knowledge of today. 

** At the bottom of changing theological beliefs there lies some¬ 
thing which men perennially value, and for the sake of which 
they cling to the belief as long as possible. That which they 
value is pot itself a matter of belief, but it is a matter of con¬ 
duct. It 18 the searching after goodness, after a higher life than 
the mere satisfaction of individual desires. All animal.*} seek ' 
for fulness of life ; but in civilized man this feeling has acquired a 
moral significance, and has become a spiritual aspiration ; and this 
emotional tendency, more or less strong, in the human race, we call 
religious feeling or religion. Viewra in this light, religion is 
not only something that mankind is never likely to get rid 
of, but it is incomparably the most noble as well as tl^ most 
useful attribute of humanity”. « 

In current literature as in society there ^uld seem, At 
the present momant, a determined revival of the higher qv 
“ Hellenic” form of ** Paganism,” a brisk renewal in fact ^ tha 
old conflict waged with varying succeiAs and under a vmety 
of diverse forms and aspects since the early^ centuries of the 
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Christian era. The currents tA modern relimous optnion which, accord* 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, have in the present day attained ^ a sharp and 
unordered motion,*' appear to be indeed resuming many of the older 
channels of philosophic thought which had long fallen into disuse; 
ancient Grecian courses from which the waters fasd long since 
been diverted. A tendency which has very quickly attained a some» 
what formidable devolopement has undoubtedly recently also been 
gaining much ground. It is one which would render the continued 
acceptance of the truth of the Christian creed in a great measure 
absolutely dependant on its power of assimilating the doctrine of 
universal causation ; or, to sp^ more precisely, of demonstrat¬ 
ing that thatMoctrine is itself only a form of a yet higher and 
holier truth.*' The more advanced scientific minds of the age would 
indeed even dismiss, as unscientific all thoughts of an invisible 
Supreme Being, or would simply relegate them to tlie vague region 
of metaphysics. It being held that in the absence of the elimination 
of all questions regarding a Divine Nature in the consideration of 
the world and its phenomena, the free course of indfictive reasoning 
is unduly impeded and restrained. Amid the bewildering mazes 
of theological beliefs the Churches alone have at present however the 
advantage which attaches to a fixed and recognised organization. 
If we approach the subject even from Mr. Gladstone's view of 
the well-defined encircling lines which can be drawn around the 
five great schools of modern thought, (enumerated as The Catholic, 
the Anglican, the Protestant-Evangelical, the Theistic, or the 
Negative, with again their respective subdivisions,} wo shall per¬ 
haps more fully realise how completely this is still the case. 

As has been justly pointed out in a recent essay with refer¬ 
ence to this facl^ it is specially important to remember, however, 
that adherents of the two last mentioned schools, (if schools they 
can be termed) consist Inainly of select individuals, scattered 
here and there — --and not of compact ecclesiastical or national 
communities; and (as the writer goes on to urge) it would therefore 
be premature to assume, that either of them, however plausible 
or attractive, as exemplified in individuals, would be found equal 
to the laborious duty of” reforming or training great masses of 
mankind, which is after all the working^test of a I'eligious system 
or creed that can hold its own in the world. There can indeed 
be no doubt but that the solid and homogeneous organization 
of tho>'*churches represents an attractive force which cannot bo 
over estimated and has as ydt no equivalent in the more recently 
developed schools. Thus while the work of critical demolition 
whether attempted from the scientific or historical point of 
view is found to be one of no insurmountable difficulty, it is 
deeply felt that in tlte absence of some recognized nucleus 
of organization, the work of sound and permanent reconstruction 
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is*&r from beioff one which can ba haatUyor rudely atteo^^ted, 
with any immediate proepect of sucoeee or without the re^uplby- 
ment eren if iu a modified form of a large portioo of the old 
materials of the i>resent struetures. It fmiowa as a neoesfuny 
sequence that aumheis evince reluctance and hesitate ere they. 
wholly, abandon or discard their heritage from the past, built up 
,as it has been by authority and tradition, and consolidated in 
centuries of experience, when science propounds for acceptance 
theories which would ruthlessly sweep away their last standing 
points; whatever the extent to which they may be prepare^ 
perhaps reluctantly to concede that many beliefs and traaitions 
hitherto carefully guarded and treasured may have become value¬ 
less or no longer soundly (scieutifically) tenable.* That the free 
intermingling of Science with Beligion which is characteristic 
of the present age, would be productive of results adverse to 
the retention in iheir current form, of many of the hitherto 
accepted theological dogmas has long been foreseen. Accord¬ 
ing to an aphorism, imputed to Bacon (of Yerulam) "^The 
mingling of Science with Beligion can but lead to unbelief, 
whilst that of Beligion with Science leads to extravagaDce.’'t 
The really formidable antagonists of Christianity in the present 
day are, as is at length being now recognized, the rival creeds 
whose true nature we fail to realize because we persist in des¬ 
cribing them by the negative name of scepticism and unbelief ; 
whereas they would cease to be formidable did such appellations 
truly represent their character or were they the mere negations 
we affirm, for a bare negation neither inspires enthusiasm nor 
wins for itself votaries4 

* Tn that remarkable work The QIadston6*s Physical Axioms. ^Arti- 
Unseen Universe” the somewhat arbi- cle on “The Couraes of Beligtous 
trary division of those who think at Thought.” Contemporary Review 
all upon t^e subject of religion is June 1876 pp. 46 46;} which offer a 
thus made:— far more cotupreheiMive distribution. 

(a) Those who are so absolutely f All reli^ous controversies are 
certain of the truth of their religion therefore to be avoided as pernioions. 
and of the immoitality that it teaches ** Let relivion ** he urges, “remain 
that they are not qualified to enter* untouched, but let it not Tafter the 
tain or even to perceive any scientific manner of the scholastics) be mix^ 
objection. • with Science.” 

(fi) Thoiewho see strong grounds $ This has been veiy a1^ contended 
for believing in the immormityof in a series of articles on “Natural Bell¬ 
man and the existence of an invisible gion/ in M<»cmiUan*$ Magatim^ 1876. 
world, but who at the same time are “ It is not because thc^r think 
forced to acknowledge the strength of Christianity untrue that these sohooUt 
the objections urged against these attack it, but because they think ik 
doctrines by certain men of science. obscures the true religion in whicll 
(c) Those of the extoeme material- mankind shonld seek its salvatkm. 
istic school Now wbtit are these rivri rrii^one 

Upon this subject, however, see Mr. which attack Christianity act out of 
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In the able worl: of Draper u^n the Oonflibt betweeh Religion 
and Science,” of which the title heads this «rtlde, and upon 
which it is proposed to offer some remarks, die imfdacable 
hostility and schism which has ever existed between Science and 
Religion is treated from a strictly historical pdnt of view; and dde 
by side the author has depicted, in an extremely lucid narrative 
form, the views and acts of the contending parties from early 
historic ages; it being bis endeavour to show that the history of 
Science, correctly viewed is not the mere record of isolated dis¬ 
coveries which it is ordinarily improperly and unfairly deemed, 
but a narrative of the ceaseless warfare of two contending powers 
personified the expansive force of the human intellect 
on the one side a^ opposed to the compression arising from 
traditionary faith and human interests on the other. That there 
will be some of our readers who may possibly take exception 
to this purely historical method of treatment of the subject is 
not improbable, its approach from whatever point of view, being 
ordinarily somewhat jealously guarded; our rezharks therefore 
will be rather addressed to those who may be assumed to be not 
unwilling to recognize in Christianity " a very complex histori¬ 
cal fact, with a vast multiplicity of aspects ” At the same time, as 
far as is compatible with descriptive historical accuracy, all asser¬ 
tions which might provoke polemic discussion or give rise to aggres¬ 
sive controversy will as far as practicable be studiously avoided. 

mere wickedness and dulness, but nity preemioeotly the reli^on of 
with euthueiaHm aud confidence? humanity is yet also a ren^on of 
We have spoken of them in this Deity. Now if we apply these cate- 
paper under the names of Artaud gories to the oontrovenieB of our 
Science, but those who have read the owu time we shall say that we eee 
earlier papers of this series will re- the ancient religion of humanity 
member that we thought w« could which has so long reigned among 
discern in the whole religious history us under the name of Christianity 
of mankind, the conflict of three assailed on the one side b/the 
forms of religion.— ^ Faganitm, under the name of Art i 

There was the religion of visible and on the other side by a pecu- 
things or Paganim, whi6h though Jiarly severe and stern form of 
generally a low type of roligii^n, yet Thcmn, under the name of ScUnec, 
in its classical form became the nor- And when we look back over the his- 
Bftig mother of Art tory of the Church, we see that it 

There was the religion of ifumanaYy has always been struggling with 
in its various forms, of which the these two rival nligions, and that 
prindp^ was Christisnity. the only peculiarity of our age is the 

Lastly there was the religion of confideut and triumphant manner in 
Qod ; which wonships a Uni.y con- which the two enemies advance to 
oeived in one way or another as hold- the attack from opposite sides—* * 
iagthem^versetogether. However these reugionB*may jingle 

We fttand that these forms of reli- amongst themselves, they are or 
gtoo, though theoretically dis^ngnish- should be united against the conunon 
able seldom appear io their diatinot- foe, whioh is irreligioo.” 
nees, and that lu particular Christia- 
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"Tbebuitory of the world/' remorhs EegH, *^begiiii itt the 
Beet, bat it it only in the West that the light of seJf-oo&sototis- 
nest rises* Oriiii^tal Histoiy represents the ^ildhood of human¬ 
ity. The Grecian mind corresponds to the period 0f» yOUth. 
The Boman Bmpiie represmiits the i^e of manhood.”* That 
almost every ethical oonoeprion which has ever perplexed the 
. Western mind has been due, and’may be traced in its first instance 
and origin to Eastern imaginative specnlation is now indeed very 
generally conceded; f fer although the ideas of the anciente may 
not themselves have been .productive (owing possibly to a 
deficiency of physical conceptions), the germs of thought, which 
have later with such avidity been sei^ upon/ and fearlessly 
elaborated, by the Occident, were undoubtedly there and were 
present in the earliest historic times to oriental romantic and 
ideal contemplation. It is in truth to the Eas^ that cradle of 
philosophical inceptiona^ that we must turn for the earliest 
dawning awakening to the fact, pregnant with multifarious results 
of such complexity, the full purport and con8e<|uence8 of which 
upon the creraa of future generations, are possibly as yet but 
dimly foreshadowed, and imperfectly understood, that force is 
indestructible and eternal;—the theory of one energy of naturS; 
protean, universal, pervading all things,—whilst the* development 
of the oriental tentative studies and crude inceptions in regard 
to the forms and properties of matter has resulted in the West 
in the recognition of laws of energy and the great principle of 
conservation. II It may indeed be affirmed that the majority 
of the neoteric and more recent discoveries which have revealed 

* Hegel treats the stadia of re> invariably the cradle of rdigiom is 
ligton in its * hi8tori(»l development found by Latztva. the consideration 
thus.— that the Oriental eye is ever direct^ 

/Vrs<.*The Natural religion of the ed to (!he vihoU^ whilst the Occident 
Client (iiL which God is conceived regards rather the urwowsal. 
as natur»rBnbstattce.J || See an able wora on this subject 

Second. The religions in which by Balfour Stewart, v a., ll.d. TKo ^ 
God is viewea as subject (in parti> Conservation of Enargy. Hi S. King 
cuUr the Jewish religion or the re- & Co., London 1675. 
ligion of sublimity; the Greek or Th# ultimate fate of the visibls 
the religion of beauty; the Boman, universe is thus treated by t^is 
or the religion of utility or tdapta* author ‘*we aie led to look to a 
tio^. beginning in which the particles of 

Third. The Absolute religion matter were ih a diffuse chaotic stato 
(which recognizes God at once in his but. endowed with the flhwer of 
self alienation in finitude, and in his gravitation, and we are )ea to look 
unity with the finite or his life in to an end in which the whole unii* 
the recognized community or church, verse will be one equally hest^ 
t Max Muller has termpd the inert mass, and from which e^sty- 
world of India ** a microcosm in it- thing like life or motion or beauty, 
self” in regard to ethical conceptions, will bafb utterly gone«away.’* 

X The reason (or tho Oiieut being 

M—1 
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themselfes to moSern sdeatifio intenogatioii had to a |[|reat extent ‘ 
been foreshadowed or had at least been dimly if uii(>erfeetl7 
discoyered by the oriental mind long ere thdr retealmeot was 
ultimately acfaieved in the Western soientiiie world. The doctrines 
of evolution, creation, and development, whieh more particularly 
have been recently revived with assertions having at first sight 
all the appearance of novelty of conception, were by no means 
unfamiliar to the early discussions of the East; it being even 
contended by Draper that the present intellectual movement of 
Christendom in its treatment of the current'controversy of the 
day—(that of ^ the mode of Government of the- world by the 
operation of primordial law,)—has but attained to the plane reached 
by Arabism in the tenth and eleventh centuries of our era. 
The advantages indeed both social and intellectual which have at 
different periods accrued to Europe from contact with the Eastern 
World have perhaps hitherto been much under-estimated and have 
but very recently obtained any fair meed of recognition.* 

The origin of Science may be said to be now almost unani¬ 
mously placed in the East by the common consent of all who treat 
of the subject. In the work before us however its birthplace 
is yet further indicated and its inception traced to the establish¬ 
ment of the Alexandrian Museum—where the genius of the 
East met the genius of the West,” its genesis being regarded and dis¬ 
cussed as a direct consequence of the Macedonian campaigns which 
brought Asia and Europe into contact. It has been observed by 
Ueberweg with perspicuous discernment that philosophy as Science 
could originate neither among the peoplel of the north, who were 
eminent for strength and courage, but devoid of culture, nor among 
the orientals, who, though susceptible of the element of higher 
culture, were content sipiply to retain them in a spirit of passive 
resignation, but only among the Hellenes, who harmoniously com¬ 
bined the characteristics of both. The Bomans devoted to prac¬ 
tical and particularly to political problems scarcely occupied them¬ 
selves with philosophy except in the appropriatiodf of Hellenic 
ideas, and scarcely attained to any productive originality of their 
own.*!* The epoch of the introduction of Deities into the religion 

* The rudeness of Europe was philosophy of Gieece and Borne; 
softened by contact with orien* together with astronomy, astrology, 
tal refinement. Language was en- chemistry, the arabic numemls and 
riched by many new words£u}ma ^ebra. See ** The Growth and 
pure, flenble and coniuos ti ngue in VToiaedtudes of Commerce, From 
'Whose accents alSne lived poetry wd 1600 fi. C. to A. D. 1789. By John 
learninia ^ From the Arabs, Europe Yeats, LLD. &o., liOndoD. Yirtue 
obtaineotne arabesque style of arch- & Co.,*1872. 

tecture and ornamentation; ^he long f ** To what extent the genesis 
lost treasures bf classical literature, of Greek philosophy was effected by 
comprising the history, poetry, and oriental inffuenoea is a problem 
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of Qfeeee though s mueh di^iwM pdut i« to 

thooge of Homer, ** the &ther of Doetieftl diotiou/’^ the Sntyrhm 
taught the “language of ^e gooe^* to men. U 9 ntges jPone, 
Bmer was not the first who introduced the Deities (as BeiOao* 
ius imagwes) into the religion of Oieeoe, he seems the first who 
brought them into e system of tbaohineiy for poetir, «ad such n 
. one as mahes its greatest importanoe and dignity * * « and after 
all the ehan^ of times and religions hU gods continue to this day 
the gods of poetiy.* 'To the ancient Greek philosophers is 
however in any case duo the earliest precision of taught in the 
personification of abstractions, which would allow of their more 
general and familiar recognition. To ideal conoepfions *' a form 
and body ** was first given, a stage in progressive advance un¬ 
attainable by races of lower culture. The recognition of the 
immaterial was> ii has been affirmed by Bain, indeed wholly beyond 
the comprehension of the latter; and was scarcely an attainable 
phase of thought. “ until Greek philosophy taught the world how 
to use and ahum abstract notions.’' Thus the Alexandrian Museum^ 
aided and fostered by royal patronage, with its 14,000 students 
of all nations, although, perhaps scarcely correctly to ^ regarded as 
the actual birth-place of science, became, it may be conceded at 
least, a great attractive focus and point of convergence and concen¬ 
tration of all the learning of the age. Nor was this all; for its 
action was undoubtedly equally that of a great dissipating and 
radiating centre from which culture and knowledge were again 
diffused and diweminated throughout all parts of the known 
world. The conquest by Alexander, of Asia, of Syria, of Qyprus 
and l^ypt, the march of the Macedonian Army from the Danube to 
the Nile, from the Nile to the Ganges, had necessarily powerfully 
affected the speculative temperament of the Greeks in bringing them 
in immediate contact not only with vaVious and diverse aspects of 
nature bat with the ancient religious faiths then current in the Kast 

whose definits solution can only bo invisiblo, the inexperimenial, me* 
anticipated as the result of the far- transceudaut, a movement which 
ther progress of oriental and parti- calmmated in Pythagoreanism and 
cularly of Egyptological iuveati- Platonism." 27e&ertrcc'« C/ 

gations. It is certain howe^r that Phhswhy. Yol 1 p. SI. • 

the Qreeks nid not meet wiui fully * Herodotus a<^ually nys, (It. 
developed and completed philoaophi- £3) “ Homer an4 Hesiod.framea the 
cal systems among the orientals. Theogony of the Bellenau but the 
The only auestion can be, whether, poete^ who are Sieved to Bhve lived 
and in what measnre, oriental re- Before them, in my quhion wm 
ligiotts ideas ooegsioned in the their sueensors." *In IZ. Al (o£ tSa) 
speculation of Greoian thinkers Herodotus declares the ^ so-cglled 
(especially on the subject of God and Orphic and Bacchic dootrioes to to 
the human sooU a deviation from the Egypti|n and Pythagoresn.'—JT 
national type of Hellenic cultare and Vol, 1. p. S6. 
gave it its direotios toward the 
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and in no mcasuT^S degree an exceptional and important widening 
of the field of intellectual apeculativ^ thought must have resulted. 
Egypt, at the time of its conquest by Alexander, a mere satrapy 
of Pcr^a, had already attained to high intellectual development 
and culture, with richly endowed temples and a sacerdotal class 
in possession of the literature and learning oi the race. The 
leligious ideas of Egypt, one of the two great countries of the 
world which has ^normed so important a put in the religions 
history of the East,* were still however aasomated with the 
worship of the sun with whom all the principal deities were 
connected. That this Macedonian compaign induced the earliest 
ndjunction of Oiecian with Egyptian thought seems however 
improbable ; for Greek mercenaries are said to have been employed 
in tlio Egyptian Army by Paemmetiehus (who ruled over Egypt 

B.C, 617-C71)-whose grandson Amasis (as early as 626 B.O,) 

not only permitted the Greeks to erect temples and warehouses 
in Egypt but had opened up to them the passage of the Niie.f 
The travels of Pythagoras in Egypt are also variously affirmed, 
whilst the doctrine of metempsychosis and certain religious regu¬ 
lations of the Orphists and Pythi^oreans sre ascribed as early 
as Herodotus f 11-81 and 123) to Egyptian inception and origin. 
Whilst, however, it is denied by XJeberweg that the Egyptian 
mythology in any way influenced Grecian thought, be would claim 
for the Greeks that they had on their part considerably influenced 
the astronomical and geological observations and speculations 
of tbo Egyptians | In Persia the religious belief of the time was 
Magiauism still essentially a worship of the elements, a faith 
winch had supplanted Dualism, itself the successor of the 
monotheistic teaching of Zoroaster.|| The Indian campaigns 


* *‘The Egyptians posseted an 
extensive literature, the iuveution of 
the art of writing being ducTto them. 
By means of the hieroglyphic or 
direct representation of celestial, 
teirestrial or other objects, they 
expressed sounds or ideas, and by the 
union of the two their language ••• 
tlte principal works, in the literature 
were religious *** hymns to different 
gods; ethical treatises on morals and 
others vii rhetoric.^ In medicine, 
chiefly of an empirical nature' and 
much mixed up with ohaima and 
adjuiations, several treatises ascribed 
to the eGE^st dynasties are known, 
others of Geometry Mcnsuiation 
and Arithmetic aie nls'i^ extant.”— 
* Egypt fr<m the earliett times to 300 
B.O. By S. Birch. i.L,i), 


t Yeiits’ “ Oiowth and Vioissi^ 
tudes of Commerce.** 

$ He asserts that certain Oeo> 
metrical problems seem rather to 
have been merely «mDiricallj dis¬ 
covered by the Egyptians in the 
measurement of their flelds, than 
scientifically demonstrated by (hem; 
and that the discovery of the proofs, 
and the creation of a system of 
Geometry, must be considered to have 
been the worlra of the Greeks. 
- " Hiitory of PhUose^hy” 

II The religious views of Zoroaster 
reprcst^nt the reaction of the mind 
against mere nature worship, tending 
as this does, (says Vaux) directly to 
Polytheism and to the doctrine of 
« Emanations.*’ 
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of Alezainier, marked br a rekatlos^ slaugS^ of unresistiog 
]Mpiilatioii8, had brought tho coaqueron in itumediate 
tion also with tha oldest and ino8tpriniiti?e forma of the Avmtk 
faith. In th# oanonieal books of the three prindped reigns 
of the anAident Aryan worlds and in the Veda of the Bndiniaiis, 
in the Zmd^A'^a of the ZoroasMam and the fripitaha of 
• the Buddhists ean be traced, as is affirmed, by Mak HhUer^ the 
real origin of the Qreefic and Roman, (and likewise of Teutonic, 
Slavonic and Celtic) mythology. 

The Grseco-Mac^onlan Bmpire, which had thus been ex* 
tended over all Asia, from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to India, was not destined to long retain its pre>eminence; and 
the loss of the master-mind of Alexander, which bad alone 
held it together, was followed after bis death by the dismem¬ 
berment of the Empire and its partition into four great king¬ 
doms Under the Macedonian generals. A division of momen¬ 
tous import to science, as it afforded to Ptolemy Soter the 
opi^rtunity, m founding the Alexandrian museum, of consti¬ 
tuting his new capital the intellectual metropolis of the world. 
Not only however had the site of the city been previously 
determined by Alexander, (its foundation bad been laid on 
the occasion of his visit to the oasis and temple of Jupiter 
Ammon) but with his usual forethought, provision had aoutully 
l)een made for its population in th% deportation for the pur¬ 
pose of large numbers of Jews from Palestine, a course sul^ 
sequently followed by both Ptolemy Soter and his son Pbiladel- 
phus, the former of whom is said to have transferred no less than 
100,000 after the siege of Jerusalem, whilst the latter redeemed 
198,000 more from slavery with the Egyptians MulUtodes of 
Greeks had also sought refuge in Egypt, to which country Jews and 
Syiiads were much encouraged to emigrate, and these component 
elements of the Alexandrian population «ach necessarily exercised 
no mean influence in moulding the forms and direction of later * 
philosophic thought. As Draper specially points out-—The popu- * 
lation of Alexandria was mainly thus composed of three elements. 

1 Native Egyptians. 2 Greeks. 3 Jlws. The last a fact wbidi 
has left its impress on thp religious faith of modern Europe. The 
Jewish monotheism became indeed no unimportant factor in the 
evolution of later Greek philosophy, when Jews, through the 
reception of elements of Greek culture, had acquired a ffikposi^on 

- , ■ - . .... .. , III.,» , , 

‘t Such views he adds embody the reason. Bence their general direc- 
highest struggle of the human in- tion is towards a pure monotheism.— * 
tellect (unaided by Aevelatiou) to- Aneimt HUtory from iht ntoSff- 
wards spiritualism and are so far an menUi. Vmia, W. S. Wi Vaux, M.A. 
attempt to create a religious system F.lt.S.%c. 
by the simple energies of human 
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fur scientific thoi^htb* The inteUectiial i^samall (d the Greek 
philosophers, forcibly incited tmd stioMilatod qq douU bj coastact 
with oriental nations and modes of thought; the insatiable 
curiosity of minde capable of applyii^ sublimation of concep¬ 
tion to the older and ^sser materifdiBtio theories^ influenoM 
and aided by new physical speculations led to an advance to 
a classification of the great elements^ and mainly assisted to 
distinguish and develop the conception of their sevmral charac¬ 
teristics. From the “ Shadow” of the archaic thinker, to the 
Air and Fire of the Grecian sage, was no mean stride in sublima¬ 
tion of conception, 'f* The materialistieddea of the vital spirit or 
soul of the llihd, had undergone considerable modification ere in 
Plato and Aristotle it could attain the dawning recognition of im¬ 
materiality. ** So marked indeed had been the advance, that around 
the systems of the two philosophers whom we have named, it has 
been somewhat broadly affirmed, may be still to the present day 
correctly grouped all subsequent philosophy, ranging from Plato 
to Hamilton on the one side and from Aristotle to ‘Comte on the 
other:—Aristotle on the one hand affirming that ** the search for 
causes is a mere attempt of the understanding to put into simple 
form the facts of the senses as opposed to which view, on the other 
hand, Plato as stoutly maintains that from the very ideas which 
are inseparable from the thinking substance, we believe in cau¬ 
sation and in a first cause.” Plato’s theory of the soul is in fact cre¬ 
dited by Bain as being one of the influences mainly determining 
the modern settlement of the question ; whilst to Aristotle, alike 
*‘a devotee to facts and a master of the highest abstractions,” he 
considers due the inception of many of the more subtle distinctions 
which have ever since permeated human thought. So much will no 
doubt be conceded, that whatever the changes may have been in 
the aspects from which tb^ solution of the problems which per¬ 
plexed these old Greek philosophers are now regarded, the ques¬ 
tions themselves remain vitally ever the same;—^their accurate 


* Speaking of a somewhat later 
period, Ueberweg remarks as fallows 

** The Hellenic mode of thought 
was blended with the Oriental 
and the repreaentativea of philo¬ 
sophy ^ow become Theosoph;^ were 
eiwer JeyB under Hellenic innuence, 
Egyptians and other Ori^tale^ or 
men Helltoic in'race who were de^ly 
impregpatsld with* orientalism.”—ve- 
berwear. ^ol. I,p>27 ttt0q. 

t There is an excellent chapter on 
this subject in a little volume Qentitled 
IMiad and Body: The Theories of 
tb^relation.” By filer. BauiyL.ii.D, 


H. S. King & Co., London, 1874. 
Compare— 

Hie vital apirit Issaed at the wound, 
and left the member qnivertng on the grounds 

and again— 

Tbe’nerves unbnued support his Umbs no more 
Xhe soul comes floatine in a tide of gon 
In the wound of the gnfillees Venna 
we have a foreshadowing of the later 
advances in anthropomorphic mytho¬ 
logy. 

Vrom the Uetr vein a stream immortal flaw’d 
Such stream as Issuee from a wounded Ood 
Vure emanation. . Unoraruptod flood. 

Ualiko onr gioes dlseoeed terrestrial blood.” 
fora's TSAiisiaTioir. 
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floltttion being perfaap as distant tben as now ibr tiioagfa» 
as bas beens^ nrg6o> in |>faiIosO|duenl problenoft rae 
erer reeurriog advaneements of neir positions may interfOiMi tn 
preclude the o^assioii and tmaUneiit m tiie satject-matteir Mb. 
the precise phase of Tiew from vhiob^ Qp to a dertaio stage of 
knowledge it may (ooneotly) haye been apjMroaobed, tbe core ol 
. the problem is ^ ever the oune, it b^g merely the method 
of attempted solution wbidi is altered oning to an advanoe of 
thought permitting access to it from a new aspect and through 
aveoues of approa^>^the concession of passage by which would 
perhaps earlier have been regarded as inadmissible. As Draper 
justly observes, in the pre-Christian mm as now, we Have dealt and 
ever dealt only with the same ojid queries-M.” What is Qod? 
What is the soul 1 What is the world ? How is it governed ^ 
Have we any standard or criterion of truth ?" 

The frequent and periodic discoveries of new forms or eoidbina- 
tioDS, of new powers or properties of matter, now so often and so 
triumphantly firoclaimed, cannot but be recognised as in a great 
measure the result of the direction given to the mind at this period 
of the world’s history; and in thb view, undoubtedly, there are there¬ 
fore efficient grounds for the theory adduced by Draper, and for as¬ 
cribing the origin of science to the impetus and direction given to 
Bcientifio research by the Alexandrian Museum. That at least it be¬ 
queathed to all after-ages a vast groundwork and nuolens of farther 
investigation will not admit of denial. Each succeeding generation 
has, it may be alleged, this advanti^e over that by which it has been 
immediately preceded, in that something has in the meantime been 
added to the vast store of cumulative experience and knowledge 
which ever forms in each century a new starting-point of further in- 
vestigationa Nor could in fact the progressive superstructure of the 
advance have attained to its present proportions and development 
had not 4he original foundations, the legacy of the past, been laid in 
sound and accurate data. Tested as so much has been by the * 
thoughtful general acceptation of scientific minds during successive * 
ages, and supported by facts of which protracted and cumulative ex¬ 
perience have uniformly demonstratefl the accuracy ^and viUae^ 
we are at length being^ slowly brought to recognise and admi^ 
that not only is their basis of sufficient breadth to support reliable 
inductions, but that a further advance may now safely be made 
towards Mder and more comprehensive principles and Shferenoes 
than haim hitherto been permissible. We now stand, as it were, at 
a higher elevation: upon a structure reared on centuries of suocea- 
sive toil by preceding ages, and our range of vision, has, in conse¬ 
quence, proportionately widened. Our horizon in the current nine¬ 
teenth century has in met ceased to be thSt which bounded the views 
of the ancient Greek philosophers, for it is now clear thatwwe 
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iiavG not wholly abandoned or lost our heritage from the past bnt 
that we shall yet be enabled to retain mnch of \rliat Carlyle has 
termed “ The beautiful, the religious wisdom^ which may still, with 
something of its old impressiveness^ speak to the whole soul; still 
in these hard, unbelieving, utilitarian aays, reveal to us glimpses of 
the unseen but not unreal world, that so, the actual and the ideal 
may again meet together, and clear knowledge be again wedded to 
religion in the life and business of men.’* 

A wholly new element was however to be introduced to the 
world through the medium, and in the garb of Christianity. It has 
been justly remarked by Burke that ^fore the Christian religion 
bad, as it werd, humanised the idea of the Divinity and brought it 
somewhat nearer to us, there was very little said of the love of 
God. Ibe followers of Plato had, he observes, something of it and 
only something; the other writers of pagan antiquity, whether poets 
or philosophers—nothing at all.* In pre-Christian times when 
men were herded by laws within the enclosure of a national 
ritual, the fears and hopes of superstition were alone all powerful. 
As has been accurately pointed out in a recent essay ; we, a nation 
bred in the Protestant faith, are accustomed to take much too 
seriously the religion of the Greeks, a religion which strangely 
enough had not even a distinctive name. '‘It was quite im¬ 
possible and we may assume quite unnecessary for people to or 
in any true sense of the word, to reverence Zeus, Here,\Po8eidon or 
Aphrodite. . . . Aphrodite and other beautiful forms partly personi¬ 
fied the power of nature, partly were a sort of deputies, as we 
ourselves are over slaves or animals, perhaps bound by some laws 
perhaps not; but behind them dreaded then by all as by millions 
to-day was Fate ; perhaps omniscient, perhaps blind, perhaps bene¬ 
volent, perhaps passionless; at all events unchanging, myste¬ 
rious, for ever unfathomed.” Even Zeus himself, says .^schylus, 
cannot escape the decrees of fate. The essentially Christian 
principle of individual faith, as of profession or enquiry, was almost 
unknown prior to the Christian era ; |he rights of conscience were 
were neither recognized nor understood. Greek legislators with 
the view of securing to the^ republic the greatest military force 
by means of the most complete social unity, had prohibits, with 
the sternest despotism, dissent from Che popular superstitions, 

* He* ^&ddB—>“ Those who con- striking effect which proceeds from 
siderlwitn what infinite attention, by that idea.—it Treatue The sub- 
what a di^gard of every perishable hvM and By tne JEtt. Hon. 

object, throngh wSat long habits of Burke. 

piety aafvcoutemplatioD it ie, that Longfellow also has beautifully ez- 
any man ia able to attain m entire pressed'thia ideaWhen the heart 
love and devotion to the l>Mty, will goes before like a lamp, and illumines 
easily perceive that it is not me first, the pathway, man3r things are made 
more natural and the mote clear that eke lie hidden in darkness 
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disbelief in tvhiofr^cofistiiated Ah effefleh arainat tbe S^lalk Ther 
soeia! tranquitlity of the latter Was oebsiaered as iodiashlubly 
bound up with uniformitj^ of rebdons professions; and while Dl^oo 
punished dissent with death, Plato wonld hare dehonnoed it to 
the Magistrate as a'crime.* In Eome also this Important decH 
potic power Was equally conserred the State, of declaring what 
> forms of religion were permitted by the law though sueh 

authority was rarely exercised with rigour excepting aSTAitist 
such foreign superstitions as were considered pernicious to the 
morals of the people.^ In the Eastern, as in the Western world 
the deities were still merely all puissant and dreaded, being^ called 
gods, whom it was necessary to propitiate with vanona rites and 
ceremonies. Able to inflict upon human beings at their capricious 
pleasure the greatest erilS, which could neither be averted nor 
foreseen, what wonder that these hostile and malificent powers 
were dreaded with an awe inseparable from the contemplation 
of the idea of such illimitable power. It almest necessarily 
ensued upon such a conception of their connection with power, 
that its absence should equally induce contempt, ** the attendant 
ou a strength that is subservient and innoxious." Faith in a 
national God was scarcely capable of being long sustained in the 
visible degradation witnessed, of the destruction of his temples 
by the aid of the more powerful tutelar divinity of a triumphant 
and subduing race. Nor was this all; for as the acceptation of the 
actual truth in regard to one visible universe became mcne general, 
and demonstrated the fallacy of the belief in the canopy above 
being the almost visible Olympus of the gods, for which it had 
too credulously been accepted, the gods themselves at length’ 
suiibred in being contemptuously dismissed ; both ** those of the 
Ionian type of Homer ana those of the Doric of Hesiod, vanishing 
with tbbh* habitation" of which in the popular belief they shared the 
i^te. Such fate was, however, by no means a sudden or unanticipated 
destiny. It had long been foreseen by the more advanced minds, 
and the grov^h of public scepticism had advanced through many 
stages of decadence ere it ultimately resulted in the entire lejeotion* 

* We are apt to overloek the On this sabjeet, see an Easiw on* 
fact that at the period of the first i'Ae Union of Chwolt and State, 
introduction of Christianity itself to Wriothesley Noel, M.A. 
the worldfJt oeold bat be regarded f Cicero shews this in nis Book 
as ** the lltest form of infidelity.” of Lawa The riteo censtdered 
Theitm, Atheism and the popular obnoxious were, da earlier times. 
Theology. —By Theodore Parker, thp Diongaiae, in later the leiaa ana 
Triibner and Co., London, 1874. 8erapie.^Bi^g of 

AristoUe allowed but one esUtdish- H. H. Milmaq. Joika Marray, ZjSn- 
ed worship ; and Socrates was sen- don 18fif. 
teaced to death for iudependeuoe 
of religious conviction. 
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of the ancient mythological tcaditiona. h^ot lie it godleas who 
zmects the Qods of the crowd, but rather he who aoeepts them" 
affirmed Epicurus, whilst two centuries later his follower liucretiue 
had adranced yet further when he boldly affirms that with correct 
apprehension —** Nature free at once, and rid of her haughty 
lords, is seen- to do all things spontaneously of herself without 
the meddling of the Gods/’ 

We must advance however to the Christian era. The religions 
of the ancient wprld were, at this period of its history, effete and 
slowly dying out, even in popular observance. Home, the gate-keeper 
of the world, was at the zenith of her power. In this, the Augus¬ 
tan age, her dmpire circled the Mediterranean and extended from 
the Atlantic to the Eupbratea The divinities of the numerous 
conquered nations, had been collected in the Pantheon of the im¬ 
perial city. Carthage, Greece, Spain, the islands of the Mediterran* 
ian, Syria, Gaul, Egypt, all had successively succumbed to the might 
of the Roman power, and were mere provinces of that vast empire. 
Yet as with Corinth, Athens, Carthage, Alezcfndria, Thel)es, 
Memphis, Meroe, Tyre, Palmyra, Bablyon and Nineveh, whose 
fall had preceded hers, a false sense of security resulting from 
military success and licentious profusion was already at work 
undermining the stability of the empire.* In the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge a death blow had already been dealt to the 
popular religions both of Greece and Home; the process of 
humanizing the deity which allowed divine honors to be paid first 
to deceased Emperors, but at length to the living also, could 
but bring with it the contempt for deities bred of familiarity, 
and fatal to prolonged respect. This deification of the living Em- 

E eror or the apotheosis of the dead, indeed, tended in the opinion of 
»ean Milman more than any other existing rite to enfeeble all 
religious feelings. The moral effect was simply incompatible with 
the retention of hitherto current religious belief. As Draper justly 
remarks, it was not so much therefore the importation of Greek 
scepticism which made Rome sceptical, but the excesses of religion 
itself which must be credited with the sapping of the very founda¬ 
tions of faith. Religion hall become a mere husk, a shell without 
a kernel; old moral rules had lost their ^fiixity and their sanctions. 
The reaction which had set in, first of dissatisfaction, then of denial, 
and later of aggression on existing things, the vague desires and 
longingslfor something highc^, purer, better, were of themselves 
incapable of forming the basis or ground-work of a stable and 
permanent faith. Such cannot indeed be thus suddenly evoked 
or calle^nto existence at pleasure : it requires not only the 
Buppojtt of a positive afid earnest creed, but a recognised or- 


* Yeats. 
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miiiflitioii and hierarchy. Ih the absAaec of a iotttod hod 
aefinite system^ without acknowledged chiift, without a 
fixed creed, without beli^, without authority, {wmaoeat Ita^ity 
would iudeed seem uuattaiuablo. 'Whatever the ground ettihed 
philosophy in inculeatiiig a purer and loftier moredity, in religioii 
It was without reoogoisea and acknowledged authority. It' could 
.demolish and destroy, but was as yet incapable^ reconstruct^ 
ing, and the bewilderment resulting from the variety of con^ 
flioting and unsettled opinions necessarily rendered inoperative^ 
the attempted absorption of the masses of the population in, 
or their attachment to, any particular, school Tpey were thus 
therefore not only without any recognised leaders around whom 
they could confidently rally, but it may almost be said without 
a faith in which continuance in belim remained posisble. In 
this morning of civilisation the mental development was strug¬ 
gling earnestly to keep pace with the progressive advance from 
childhood of the human race. The whole Ronjian Empire was 
undoubtedly at*a stage, and in a condition, both from its political 
organisation and from the absence of all accredited forma of wor¬ 
ship, singularly favorable to the reception of a new creed, of 
a doctrine and an organisation such as that offered by the 
Christian Church. The minds of the masses had advanced be¬ 
yond the old ancestral poetic faith, they were yet unripe for the 
reception of Philosophy. There was a nebnlons desire tov a com¬ 
plete severance from a past, a sense of unrest, of dissatisfaction, 
yet still more of expectation, until at length the vacuum was 
to a certain extent filled by the organisation of the Christian 
Church—and the recognition of the national exchange of Poly¬ 
theism for Monotheism. In the words of Dean Milman the unity 
of Deity becomes fat the commencement of this new era) not the 
high add mysterious creed of a privileged and sacerdottd or intellec¬ 
tual oligarchy, but the common property of all* whose minds are 
fitted to receive it, All religious distinctions are annihilated ; 
the jurisdictions of all local deities abolished ; and imperceptibly 
the Empire of Rome becomes one great Christian common-wealth, 
which even sends out, as it were, its principal colonies into regions 
beyond the limits of thp Imperial power. The characteristic 
distinction of the general revolution is this, that the physioal 
agency of the Deity seems to recede from the view, virile Ibe 
spiritual character is more distinctly unfolded ; or rather the 
notion of the Divine power is merged in the ipore prWailing 

« We an reminded of the bdauti- Tfao* truths in manhood daifcly loin 
f ul expression o| this fact, io Tenny- Deep-seated in onr mystic fi*a^ 
sou’s poem. In Memoriam." We yield all blessioe to the name 

Of Him that made mem current coin. 
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senttment of his moral goodness * ^ the greai pHoiafy priooffdoa 
which became iccorporated with t}ie mind of man ; and operating 
on all human institutions on the common sentiments of the whole 
race, from the great ^stinotive dififerenee between the ancient 
and the modern, the European and the Asiatic world. ^ 

The connection of the Founder of Christianity with the rise 
and spread of the Christian faith is treated by Draper in a some¬ 
what parenthetical manner; which however since the appearance 
of the works of Strauss* and of Renan + has become familiar to us 
in the purely historic mode of treatment of the subject of Chris¬ 
tianity, the doctrines inculcated by which are regarded mainly as 
consequent onj or in harmony with, that sentiment of universal 
brotherhood arising from the coalescence of the conquered king¬ 
doms It is not, however, within our province or intent in this 
article to touch upon the subject of the original of Christianity; 
nor our purpose to join issue with those who regard its rise rather 
as a gradual self-development of the human mind, than as a 
direct supernatural -communication and revelation from God to 
man, to which in the Calvinistic system it has been gradually 
narrowed down;{ and we shall rapidly pass on to the more 
advanced stage of its political development and organization when 
Constantine, the first Christian Emperor had ascended the throne 
of the Caesars. Our apace, however, necessarily compels the limita¬ 
tion of our remarks to a very superficial and cursory examination 
of each period of the Church’s history reviewed in the work before 
us ; and it will but be possible— 

To follow the wanderer’s footsteps 
Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence 
But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley j 
Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only, ^ 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur, • 

Happy at length if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet. 

' To the time of Constantine no less than ten* remarkable 
persecutions are narrated as having occurred, under the Emperors 
Nero, Domitian, Trajan lind Adrian, Lucius Verna, Septimius 

-— • I 

• Dos Leben Jeau fur das deutsche in an inspired book, but as a senes 
Volk. Leipsic 1864 Of the revised of complex historical facts" April 1876 
edition m authorised translation Church Quarterly 
(New Life of Jesus) was pubUdhed According to Pwl, “There are 
in London in 1885. three pasans of believing; by inspir^ 

t Renan’s Life of Jesus. tion, by reason and by habit, 

i See Mriateresting article on this Obristiaiiity, (which, is the only 
flubieot, i^wvfayi&w’«s,2»th April rational* religion) acknewledgea none 
1876. “ The rationale of miraotos." for its true sons but those who behove 
*'We must look at Revelation not by inspiration.’*—“Thoughts on Re¬ 
as a system of doctrines contained ligion." Braise Pascal, 
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Severn^ Maximio, Becins, Val 0 xiaii» Aurelian and Bioidetiaa 
respectifely.* Ai has been Wore observed, diswnt from ^^he 
po]^lar superstitions was alone suffioieDt to mark the dissentient 
as a bad citiaeot an enemy to the State; and as a seoessat^ 
ooDsequenoe it followed that the motives of persecntioo were in 
almost every instance political rather than relimous. The refusal 
, to sacrifice to the national gods, the want of loyalty evinced in 
failing to offer incense to the statues of deceased emperors, be^ 
came of themselves State crimes indicative of disaffection, possibly 
boding contemplated insurrection against the recognized Govern¬ 
ment, which Wt became more seriously aggravated and threaten¬ 
ing as the extent of the revolution became apparent hnd ultimately 
led to resort to wholesale capital punishment. The fall of the 
holy city of Jerusalem and the destruction of the sacred 
Temple despite all efforts of Titus to save it, which had given a 
death-blow to further temporal hopes and expectations of the 
Jews, in no measured degree influenced their ultimate aooeptatiou 
iu large numbers of Christ as the AJessiah whom they had at 
first declined to recognize or receive, f Nor was this all; the 
spirit of proselytism which Chiistianity engendered, animated its 
neophytes with an enthusiasm and zeal for its propagation, which 
inspired and reached even the meanest catechumen. ** We were 
called,'’ exclaims Tertullian (Ad. Martyr., c. iii.) '*to be soldiers 
^ of the living Qod ‘from the moment that we responded to the 
baptismal worda" The baptism being in fact regarded much as 
the military oath of the Homan legionaries by which its recipient 

* See on this subject Supernatural it revolts, and there becomes useless. 
Religion. Vol. 1., p. 196. Accord- Conetant. Melangea de Zitteraturs 
iug to the testimony of Eusebius p. 309. 

in the Diocletian persecution at the t In this consisted the whole of 
beginning of the 4th Century, the the earlier teat of the acceptation of 
number of those who were beheaded Christianity. The admission of beliaf 
in Egypt ftrhere the Christian educa- that Jesus was the Christ, the Meuiahf 
tion of the people had been fostered the promised Saviour of the world 
by the translation of the new tea- beiuj; all that was required for * 
tameut iu the vernacular Coptic) for baptism. Milman, p.p. 18-19. 
the profeosiou of Christianity (A. D. With a large portion of mankind, ” 
308) amounted to 140,000 ; whilst iema»B Dean Milman, ** the religion 
there perished in prisons, in J>auish- (Christianity) itself was paganinn 
ment and in severe slavery 7u0,000 under another form, and witii 
more. ** History of the Church.'* difierent appellaticms; with another 
From the German of Hev. 0. G park it was the religion^ passively 
Barth. M. A. Moett; Wirtembeig received without any ohanye in the 
1839. moral sentiments nr habiia; witii a 

“Persecution,” remarks a French third, andpsr4ap« the more eonsider- 
writer “ has this peculiarity, that able part, there was the tranafsK 
where it does not revolt, it is because the paseions and the intelleetiial 
there it was unneeeaaary; the people activity# to a new oaiiee*— 
who endure it were not worth the tory cf OhnUianitgf vojU 9^ 
dreading. Wherever it is necessary, 498. 
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not only enrolled himself qoder a distinet ba&nert bat pledged 
himself to a recognized leader. new opinions bad, however, ere 
this taken far too deep a root to he extirpated bv pereeOotion, a fact 
at length wisely recognized by Constantine, woo determined upon 
their adaptation and recognition in the exigencies of the sitnatioh as 
a means to the furtherance of his own ends. Asanecesrary conse¬ 
quence) however, Christianity under the protection of Constantine, 
whose motives were probably other than purely religious ones, 
developed many features and doctrines unknown during the earlier 
persecutions of Severus. Two causes in fact, in the opinion of Dra¬ 
per, now led to the debasement of the religion, in the incorporation of 
Christianity with paganism, which took place at this period. First, 
the political necessities of the new dynasty. Second, the policy 
adopted by the religion itself to secure its spread. 

Paganism was modified by Christianity; Christianity by paga¬ 
nism. * While Paganism however leaned for support on the 
learning of its philosophers, Christianity refused to rest otherwise 
than on the inspiration of its fathers. The clergy, in whose support 
the temporal power was arrayed by the Emperor, would brook 
no intellectual competition. It was thus that there came into 
prominence what were termed sacred and profane knowledge: 
thus there first came into presence of each other, remarks Draper, 
two opposing parties, one relying on human reason as its guide, 
—the other on revelation. Christianity from a religion had now 
developed into an organized political system, under the counte¬ 
nance, the sanction, and at length the power of the Boman Empire. 
Assuming the lost or abdicated sovereignty, it compressed the 
whole, says Dean Milman, into one system under a spiritual 
dominion. The Papal, after some interval of disorganization, suc¬ 
ceeded the Imperial autocracy over the European world. 

Up to this period, however, although the whole Christian'system 
was still comprised in a few simple precepts and propositions, 
readily comprehended by all, efforts bad already been made to 
' render or reconcile its doctrines in more apparent Ifisirmony with 
the teachings and decisions of philosophy. Nor was this strange. 


? Hia ranfliot of Ghrutianitj Heathen worship crept into the 
with Judaism was, remarks Dean more gorgeous and imposing cere- 
Miiman, speaking of an earlier period, monials of triumphant Christianity, 
a civil wasq that with Paganism the though even many of the vulgar 
invasion and conquest of a fordgn superstitions incoiporati^ themselves 
territory .. Wh^n Christianity was with the sacred Christian assooia- 
iq the aa^l^ant, it might expel tlie tions, all this reaction was long 
deities of^aganism from soms of safasMuebt to the permanent os- 
the splendid temples, and convert tablishihent of ^ new religion.—i 
them to its own use; though insen- Histoiy of C^Btianity,— vol 1 ., 
sibly many of the usages of the p 425. 
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Many of the early fafchen liad themidvei been philoso- 

^ere before thejr were Ohristiafts^ and would neoessari^ brfog with 
them into Ohrislianity some of \he nhtlosophieal tenets ^na con* 
tentions of their partieular sects.** In such portions df theis 
works as are still extant we bare ample eridenoe of this faet» and 
these serve as £sir specimens of the ground token by the tothers 
. generally for the existence and views of CfarisdiaDily in their con^ 
troversies with learned pagans of the day. One interesting 
extract, from the larger Apology of Justin Martyr, who had pas^ 
through the study of Stoic, Peripatetic,, Pythagorean and Platonic 
philosophy before embracing Christianity, may |)e quoted in 
extenso—a portion of it having already been given. 

“ Why are Christians condemned merely to* their name without inquiry 
whether they are malefactorst Let tku be investigated: then punish the 

f uiity, and let the innocent go free. The Christiana are aceused of othsUm ; 

at unjustly. They worship Ood the Father, the S<m, and tl^ prophetic or 
divine Spirit. They offer indeed no eacrifioes, hut they believe God requires 
none. Christians ridiculed for expecting a kingdom of Christ, but unjustly. 
The kingdom which they expect is not an earthly kingdom; if it tsere, how 
could they obeerfully meet death? Christianity is not so totally unlike 
everythinu believed by the pagans. The pagans expect a judgment aftee 
death, so do the Christians. The former make Rhadamanthru the Judge, 
the latter Jeaua Chriat. The pagans believe that many men were eons of 
Jv/piter ; Christians believe that Jet/ta wae the Son of Ood. The pagans 
assert that j^sculapiua healed the sick in a wonderful manuer: Obruwna 
assert the same of ChrUty &o. The ground of this oorrespondenee lies in this, 
that the demons, who are the authors of the pagan religions, and to whom 
the pagan worship is paid, copied beforehand the history of Christ in order 
to prejudice the truth. Tet they omitted to copy the Croat which is the 
appropriate sign of the power of Christ (and therefore it is found indispen-* 
sable in nature, c. ^, in the yards of a ship). Also by the aiscent of Smon 
Hagua to heaven, they aotkght to imitate the aBC«>nsion of Ckriat, and since 
the Romans themselves have erected a statue to this Simpn as a God. they 
should the more readily do the same to Chriat Christianity is trua. ThU m 
demonstlable from the prophecies of the Old Testament, also the prcmhectes 
of Christ eoncerning his ascension to heaven, and the destiuction oi Jeru¬ 
salem, which have been fulfilled and prove the truth of Christianity. Chriat 
is the Logoa (tl\p reason or inielligmce) of which all men participate: ao that^ 
every one who had ev^r lived according to Logos (reason) was a Christian. 
The demons whose worship is prostrated by ^Christianity are tiie authors of 
the persecutions against Ohristianat*' 

Upon that much vexed squestion, the nature of the Ghristianil^ 
personally professed by Constantine, it is not possible that we 

* See Bain’e Mind and Body the salvation of part <A mankind, 
quoted ante. Both both tbeorisB^esoribe in nearly 

The early fathers accepted Orien- the same terms the essence of Oeitj^ 
tal and Greek notions of trananu* and the essence of the Soul 

E ations and pre-existence; dr (like f This summary is quoted Arons 
enaras and Arnobius) made the KoeheiA's /natitutoa of JS/dfyaieuil^m 
immortality of the soul depend upon Miatoryy AnetmU oad Modem. Tcaoa- 
toe will of God in his purposes for lator u. Muidook. O.D. vo}. 1., p. 119. 
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should enter here. That the eariier i»w8 i^ereiy recognised Obrie^ 
tianity as one of the legal forins \m wfaioh the Divinity may be 
worshipped,* is a point, however/ upon whtok ail authorities of 
any value are apparently now ^reed. The syncretastic policy 
pursued, indeed, but recognised alike the paganism’ and Christianity 
of the age ; and Constantine, the restorer of pagan temples^ as of 
Christian shrines^ was at the same time both Pontifez Maximus 
to the pagans and the recognised supreme head of the Christian 
Church to the Christians. In the meantime, however, the doctrines 
of the Church were being gradually elaborated iu the course of the 
strife persistently maintained by its adherentsi The Alexandrian 
philosophy, which had emerged from the contact of Judaism with 
Hellenic culture, had paved the way for the destruction of the 
barriers which restricted the moral and religious life of the peo¬ 
ple and; Christianity had completed the work, f’ There was 
indeed an intimate and continuing cminection between them, 
which is easily traceable in the Patristic philbsopby of the early 
beads of the Christian Church. It was reserved, however, to the 
Council of Nice to give theearliest affirmative expression of ecclesi¬ 
astical sanction to fundamental dogmas of the creed, the various 
dissenting opinions in regard to which were already distracting 
the Chumh. The aid of the civil power was at last thus invoked 
by Christianity to enforce its dictates. Pious enthusiasm could at 
length not only shape and expand, hut enforce acceptation of 
its dogmas at will. Alexandria was destined to he the scene of the 
first open struggle; though the internecine conflicts which had 
preceded had already torn and dismembered the Church into* 

* Speaking of the Decree of Milan under Roman supremacy ; only that 
A.D. 313, issued in the joint names the struggle in- the field of religion 
of Constantine and Lioinius, Dean was all the more severe and weari- 
Milman remarks some, as the elements of permanent 

“ This divinitfUf 1 conceive, was waste which were contained in the 
that equivocal term for the Polytheistic religions were more nu- 
Supreme Deity admitted by tho merons. When national exclusiveness 
Pagan as well as the ChristiaD.—YoL had once given way to the active 
2, note p. 90. • commerce of nations and to the unity 

t ** Monotheism as a world*reli- of the world-empire, it was* neoes- 
gion” (remarks Ueberweg) could sary tlrat in place m m plurality of 
only go forth from Judaism. The forms of culture existing side by side,, 
triumph nf .Christianity was the one of them should gradually become 
triumph over polytheism, of ,the re- dominant, which was the strongest, 
ligioua idea of the Jewish people,^ most elevated or most developed! In 
stripped of itt mtional limitations other words, that Greek language, art 
and softene^nd spiritualized. This and science, Boman law, (and also 
triumph was completely analogbns for the West, the Roman language) 
to that won by the Hellenic language, and either Grttoo-Roman or the 
and by Hellenic art and sclbnoe, in (nniversalizcd, denationalized) Jew- 
the kingdoms founded by Alexander ish religicu should beoema {uedoiu- 
the Great and afterwards reduced nant. 
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seets and faeiionft tdmost innamerablek In the East. DmfWr jttsUy 
obserres, jteiigioita disputetioAs llATealttoc^alarayttufiied ondive^- 
siriea of opinion risp^ing the n&tore «ad attributea of Qod; ia 
the West, on the reiadons and life of man. There were dt thin 
period suffieient eabjeote of strifa Fieroe qaanets had arisetf 
not only respeetiog the Trinity bat regarding the essenoe of 
•God, tlie porition of the Son, then natnre of the Holy Spirit, 
and the influenee of the Virgin Mary. The Bishop of Alexan'< 
dria in treating of the doctrine of the Trinity had asserted the inse¬ 
parable UnUff of Substance (** being of one substance with the 
Father —**) an assertion which had afforded to Arias,, a priest of 
that city, the opportunity of charging him with Sabellianism. 
The anathema pronounced against Arins by the Nioene Council 
(A. D. 325,) was duly confirmed by the Emperor, and followed 
by a sentence excluding the former with all his adherents 
from all civil as well as ecclesiastical rights, and condemning 
him to banishment. * Bad Arianism then prevailed, it is not 
improbable tliat all doctrines based upon the Divinity of 
Christ might virtually have been eliininated itbm tbef 
Christian religion, and Christianity itself would at thin early 
period of its history, have been reduced to a system whose 
highest claims on our respeot would have beettr derived 
from the purer ethics, the more elevated theosophy, or the more 
spiritual worship which it inculcates as Compared with the more' 
ancient religions by which it had been preceded,f and which it 
%vas destined to supersede. To this period, it would appear, may be 
correctly assigned the concentration of interest upon theology. To 
the fervid imagination of the East is due the incorporation of the 
intricate systems of dogma and mysticism with the purer morality 


* Btougbtoii remarks however as 
follows :—Arianism did not die with 
its oiigiitaCbr. Bis party continued 
still in great credit at court. Athan¬ 
asius was indeed recalled, and re-in¬ 
stated ill his see; but he was soon 
removed again, the imperial power 
making and deposing bishops at will. 
In short, this denomioation contCnued 
with great lustre for 800 years. It 
was the reigning religion of Spain 
for above two centuries; it was on 
the throne both in the East and Wes^ 
it prevailed in Italy, France, Panno* 
nia, and Africa; and'was not eztiiv 
pated till about ^e end of the eighth 
century.—DicAiofihfy.) 

Arianism directly opposed we 
Trinitarian doctrine as contained in 
the Aihauasian creed., vi$, that a 


divine nature, or a divine person was 
so united to the human body and 
soul of JesUs, as to form one person 
who IS both Qod and man. It was 
equally opposed to the Sabellian doc¬ 
trine, which went to affirm that 
Christ «8 in aU respecU the same as 
the Father, only under a diffvrsrU 
name or tnat the Father, Son and 
Holy Qhost are difibrent names fov‘ 
the same being, the only Uviqgand 
true God; and to Hie mo^n Soci- 
nian, or Socinian^Fnitarign view 
thM; Jesus of Nais|reth hi a propw* 
humem ieinff, but the* greatest of all 
the piwhetsof GKxL—Adam’s iBsIf* 
ffuMs World displayed. , 

t See* on this subject The An^ 
eimt BritUh Church. W, L. Alex¬ 
ander, n.n., x.BiA.s. 
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of primitive Christianity, vrbieh so la^ly eniuedk In the words 
of the author of ** Sup6matural^ligii>ii,*’**with lamentable ra¬ 
pidity the elaborate strucfnre of e^Iesiastioal Ohristianity, follow- 
kg stereotyped lines of human superstition, and deeply colored 
by Alexandrian philosophy, displace the simple morality of Jesus. 
Doctrinal controversy which eommenoed amongst the very apostles 
has ever since divided the unity of the Ohristian body. The per¬ 
verted ingenuity of successive generations of churchmen has Blled 
the world with theological quibbles, which have naturally enough 
culminated of late in doctnnes of Immaculate Conception and 
Papal lnfalli|>ility.* 

Upon the vicissitudes of the long continued struggles of the 
Athanasian and Arian controversy, or the dissensions between Con¬ 
stantinople and Alexandria, it is impossible that we should dwell in 
the limited space which remains; and we must pass rapidly on to the 
rise of Muhammadanism. In a previous number of this Review^ f 
this subject has been treated at considerable length-; by the present 
writer it will consequently be sufScient here, therefore, 
merely to quote as briefly as may be view from Draper’s of 
its primitive character, which he contends is that which 
has long since been adopted by many competent authorities. Sir 
William Jones, he observes, (following Locke) regards the'main 
point in the divergence of Muhammadanism from Christianity as 
consisting ** in denying vehemently the character of our Saviour as 
the Son, and his equality as God with the Father, of whose unity 
and attributes the Mohammedans entertain and express the most 
awful ideas." This opinion has been largely entertained in Italy. 
** Dante regarded Mohammed only as the author of a schism, 
and saw in Islamism only an Arian sect. In England, Whately 
views it as a corruption of Christianity. It was an offshoot of 
I^estorianism, and not until it had overthrown Greek Chris¬ 
tianity in many battles, was spreading rapidly over Asia and Africa, 
and had become intoxicated with its wonderful successes, did it 
repudiate its primitive limited intentions, and assertP itself to be 
founded on a separate and distinct revelation.” Within forty 


‘ * Dean Milmaa makes the fol- of Ohi^etian history. In the intoxi- 
lowing just remarks upon this period, oation ot power, the Christian, like 
** If Christianity was making such ordinary men, forgot his original 
rapid proi^ees in the cononeet of the character; and the reb’gion of Jesus 
world, tj^e world was making feafful instead of difloslDg peace and happi* 
reprisals on Christianity, 1^ enlist- ness through society, might, to the 
ing new passions and new interests superficial observer of hnman afi^irs, 
in its cause. Beiigion surrendered it- seem introduced only as a new els- 
self to ail inseparaiile fellowship with ment <jf discord and misery into the 
those passions and interes;B. The society of man.’* 
more it mingles with hnman affaim, f No. CXXV, ** Calcutta Beview.” 
the more turbid becomes the stream July 1876. Art iii., ** Mohammad.” 
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jeftiB of tlie deatli of Mnfaommad^ the otdly of Odd luul 
been aiforced al Ihe sword's j^tia greater ttte of 4«i% 
Africa and £ar<^. The FTfenees mie prowea aa obsMe 
which the Arab races Were unable permaneafly to«4SQjinoitBL 
The death of Abdw^ Rahman at jthe great battle between Tooft 
and PoictierB tdtimatriy decided the nsne, ** and comMlIed iho 
. Saracens to finally xeoross the P^enete. It was howdver the instHa* 
tion of polygamy, ^in the opinion of^ Draper,) based upon theoon* 
fiscati<m of the women in tm vanctutshed ooimtrieSi that seemed 
forever the Mohammedan rule. The children of these nntons 
gloried in their descent from their conquering fathe^. No better 
proof can be given of the efficacy of this pmicy tlmn that which 
is furnished by North Africa. The irresistible efiect of polygamy 
in consolidating the new order of things was remarkable. In 
little moi# than a single generation, the Khalif was in¬ 
formed by his officers that the tribute must cease, for all the 
children Wn in that region were Mohammedans, and all spoke 
Arabic.” 

The influence of the Nestorians in Syria like that of the Jews 
in Egypt was however destined to ezereise, during centuries of 
violence and barbarism, no unimportant influence in determining 
the direction of the conquerors' minds towards philosophy ana 
science, when the ferocious fanatioism of the Saracens was trane* 
formed into a passion for intellectual pursuits. The pre-ezistence 
of a natural aptitude of the Arab races for civilization may be 
admitted; yet that within lossless than half a century so remark¬ 
able a change should be capable of accomplishment, is in itself 
indicative of ezceptional capacity which but required direction to 
effect its development. Spain, which for seveu long centuries was 
subject to the sway of the Musalman soeptre, although of all 
the countries which owned the authority of the caliphs, the 
most remote from the seat of their empire, appears to have 
been the first in the cultivation and encouragement of science. 
Averroes, (Abul Walid, Mohammed Ibn Aobmed, Ibn Boschd), * 
translated and ezpounded Aristotle at Cordova. Benzaid and 
Abul-Mander wrote histories of their*nation at Valencia; and 
even an Arabian enoycloneedia was compiled under the dires- 
tion of Muhammad-Abu-Abdallah at Granada. The works of 
Ibn-el-Beither on botany * and lithology, tlie studies of^Al-Rasi 
and Avicenna in philosophy, and more particularly in medicine, 
and of Al-gazel and others, gave an important impetus* to the 
learning of the ^e. Rhetoric and poetry were attdhtively studied, 

** It would be difficult to point out,” remarks Lockhart," in' the 
whole history of the world, a time or a country where the activity of 
the human intellect was more extensively, or usefully, or grace¬ 
fully exerted, than ia Spain when the Mussulman sebptre yet 
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r^Uined any portion of th^t yi^ur wbid^ it h«d origioally 
received from the conduct 1^14 itezoiept ^ * 

Inthe golden prime of the gofd Alta^hid,” to every 

mosque wes attached a echool at which the phrietiao youth studied 
freely and honorably fit idie feet of Jewish physicians and 
Muhammadan philosophers. While in the Avgpstao age of Asiatic 
learninu which ensued during the iE^hahfate of Al-Mamuo, 
Bagdad, the capital pf the hhalifstCj becaine tl^ centre of science, 
the resort of all the learning of the tiine» H^he hhaliht were patrons 
of letters. Pilgrims doched to Bagdad, the central station of the 
caravan routes from Arabia, Turkey, Sgypti Persia and the West 
coast of Afripa; and naerchauts sent sons to travel under 

convoy, to visit distant cities, to attain instruction from teachers 
eminent in science and art. A higher degree of civilization was 
thus attained than had ever before existedf In letters, lemarks 
Diaper, the Saracens embraced every topic that can amuse or edify 
the mind. Science was cultivated aftpr the manner of the Alezan- 
diian rather than the Kuropean Greeks. It mattered not in what 
country a man was born, nor what were his religious opinions, his 
attainment in learning was the only thing to be considered. 
According to a saying atiribiited to Al>mamun, “ they are the elect 
of God, his best and most useful servants, whose lives are devoted 
to the improvement of their rational faculties ; the teachers of 
wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of this world, 
which without their aid would again sink into ignorance and bar¬ 
barism.” 

Under the designation of Averroism the theories of emanation 
and absorption were however destined to come specially into pro¬ 
minence, and the advance from the anthropomorphic ideas 
of the nature of God, to the more philosophical conceptions of 

* Ancient Spanith Ballade^ Hhtori- and in its diffnsion. While civiliza- 
cal and Romantve. J. Q. Lockhart, tion was barely kept alive by the 
John Mnn ly, Albermarle Street, Lou> monks m Germany, G^ol and Britaio, 
don, 1842. and the inhabitants were in a state 

t On this subject see Yeats’ of rude poverty: treasures of gold and 
Qrowtk and Vtcstitudes of CiAaimree silver, works of arf^ and splendid 
f^also his Technical Hietory of Com- palaces abounded ip the citi^ of the 
merce., ArabS|' thus realizing in a great degree 

** Arab commerce also in the mid- the marvels of Arabian fiction, 
die ages /'attained great magnitude. Jewisbi Persian and Spanish scholars 
The Arabs possessed for a tune 4be were welcomed at the coui ta of the 
entire maritime commerce uf the Caliphs. Tha wntings of the Greek 
Mediterranean. «... A com* philosophers were trawated and e^er- 
munity of language throughout ly read; astronomy and chemistry 
their possessions in Europe, Asia were8tndied,auditutothe Arabs we 
and Africa promoted socj^ inter- owe our numerical system and the 
course ... Their prosperity surpassed seienoeof algebra.” 

-that of the ancients both u its extent 
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tibft Indiafi tbeolagy, bad parad tbe for wbal is ttraiad kbe 
secood conflict of Sneiice mtb^Relifpoovttoi^reapeotiagf tbt nature 
of the soul. With ATenoea yho died in 13^8, Arabian |9iii}o» 
sophy bad been extinfruisbed/and liberal oultute sunh uudOr the 
exclusive rule of tho *nd of dogmatica Before bis death 
he had been aooused of cultivaihig the philosophy and sdeBce of 
antiquity to the pr^udioe of the .tAubammadan religion, was ro^ 
bed of his digoitUs and banished to Eiisana (l^isena;. * Av«r^ 
roisui> contends 0raper,«i8 nothing but philosopbioal Islamism; it 
was introduced into Burope by the Spanish Araba Into Italy, 
Germany, France and England it silently made its way. Upcm the 
overthrow of the Arabian dominion in SjMin, thb papacy first 
undertook its more serious efforts for its forcible suppression. 

Space will not permit that we should closely trace or follow the 
interesting history of the various theories of the soul held in the 
earlier ages ; and those desiiing to pursue further this branch of 
our subject, are referred to the comprebensiTe and able sketches of 
Professor Baiif from which we have already quoted, f and we must 
press on to the highest stage of the development of the cobolastie 
philosophy which was headed by Thomas Aquinas (a pupil of 
Albertus Magnus) which took place in the thirteenth century, and 
of whom it has been affirmed by Uebeiweg, that he effect^ the 
most perfect accommodation that was possible of tbe Aristoteliau 
philosophy to ecclesiastical orthodoxy, while he yet distinguished 
the specifically Christian and ecclesiastical doctrines of revelation, 
from those doctrines which cou}d he possibly justified on 
rational grounds. His oouoeptions in regard to the soul touched 
(according to Bain) the utmost limit of abstraction in the line of 
dualism. Repudiating the Platonic doctrine of pre^xistenoe, he 
maintained the immortality of the soul as flowing from its immar 
teriality. The soul is pure form, entirely without matter. 

Mattes perishes through being separated from its form ; but it 
is impossible that form should be separated from itself; wherefore 
it is impossible that existing form should cease to have being.’* * 

* Ueberweg. Strato, the prevailiiw view was that 

f The course from Aristotle to all Form is imminent in midter. 
Aquinas is thus gireu by Bqp as u Alexander, the Aphredisian, asoribea 
summary from Ueberweg to Deity, but to Deity only, a U'au* 

“ Aristotle regarded ae form (his sceudeptal existence free from nukttec 
highest abstraction and antithesis to and yet individual; he mwes the hu* 
matter) immaterial, and yet indivi* man soul depend entirely jn mattes 
dual, the Deity, and the active J^ous for its inaiviciu|^ existence. The 
or Intellectf—the only immortul part later oommentaton, jpven over to Keo* * 
of the hnm^n eoul; leaving uncectw. Platonism, as Themistius, assert the 
the relation between thie immortal human J^ous to hsva the esma inda«> 
Jfoui and the mortal compound of pendent and individual exiatenoc as 
soul and body. Among his iiproe* the Deity, aud on this side Thotnaa 
diate followers, Diemarchus and Aquinaa ranges huoself ” 
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To revert however to the conflict wbieh was intolTefl in the 
spread and inculcation of the doctri^ of Averroism. Tho union of 
Church and State instituted bv Cmstantbie, but more fully deve* 
loped under the tyranny of TheodMU8» (in itself as we have seen 
a relic of Paganism,) had fHractioidly never ceased, and this co-ope^ 
ration and amalgamation of the secular with the eeelesiutioal 
power, has enabled the latter at vaiioas periods of the world's 
history to attempt the forcible and arbitrary sappressioa di ad¬ 
vanced thought in a manner which would otherwise have been 
incapable of accomplishment. It was reserved to Innocent IV. to 
establish in the mediaval ages the speda! and terrible tribunal of 
the Inquisition, (a general and papal tribunal distinct from the 
previous tribunals of the Bishops, and the subtle brain of Torque- 
mada, the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, was called into requisition 
to invent tortures sufficiently horrible to radicate tbe fast-spread¬ 
ing heresies of - Averroism, deemed dangerous to the stability of 
the Church, * and to aid the stern relentless measures of extermi. 
nation, which led to tbe ultimate overthrow of AvdTroism in Eu¬ 
rope and the expulsion of the Jews and Moors from Spain, f* 
The writings of Averroes, however, had been made known to 
Christian Europe by tbe translation of Micbad Scott in tbe begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, but long before his time, the litera- 


* Tet in Uie chroniolu of Spain, 

Down the dark page* rant thlB stain, 

And nonght oaii wash them white again. 
So fearftil is the tragedy. 

• W • • • 

And Torqttrmada’t name, with oleuda o'eroast, 
Itoomt in the distant landsoapa of the past, 
like M burnt tower upon a blackened heaUi. 
lit by the Srea of burning woods beneath! 

liOMOEBtLOW 

t Llorente, the historian of the 
Inquisition, computes that Torque- 
madaand his collaborators in the 
course of 18 years, burnt nt the stake 
10,220 persons, 6,860 in effi^, and 
punisbed otherwise 87,321. Draper. 

The following excerpt regarding per¬ 
secutions for religious belief is not 
uninteresting or uninstmotive. * 
Grotius computes that in the per¬ 
secutions of Charles V., no less than 
100,000 persons perished at the hands 
of the exe^tioner. In the Nether¬ 
lands alone, after the promulgation^f 
the edict «^n8t reformers, QpO 
persons were hanged, beheaded, bun- 
ed alive, or burned. Daring the 
reign cl Philip II., the Duke of Alva 
boimted that in 9 years his ez^tltion- 
ers had destroyed 36,0u0 in tfie IjOW 
Coantriee. 

At the Massacre of Paris (St^ Bar¬ 


tholomew's) at which Charles IX. per¬ 
sonally assisted, 10,000 were killed. 
The 'J*e Deum was ordered to be sung 
in tbe chapel of the Vatican, and a 
Papal Bull directed a Jubilee to be 
held throughout France(7t]i December 
1612) in commemoration “of the 
happy success of the King** against 
his heretic subjects. In Queen Mary’s 
reign there were executed in Eng¬ 
land at the stake, one arohbishop, 
4 bishops, 21 ministers and nearly 300 
persons. In 1640 papal bigotry oc¬ 
casioned the butchery *in Ireland of 
40,000 protostants; while Louis XIV. 
(the most Christian Xing and the 
Eldest Sou of tbe Church) starved a 
milHonvHugaenots at home and sent 
another million graniDg in foreign 
countries, &c. 

Iks the author of ** Supernatural 
Beligion** justly observes, “Have the 
thonnsands who have been consigned 
10 the stake by the Christian Church 
herself, for persisting in asserting 
what she has denounced as damn¬ 
able heresy, proved, the correctness 
of their views by their stiffeiing and 
death? See vol. 1., p.l96. 
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tore of the West, like that wee fall of these Idets. We 

have seen how broody theji were set forth by ISrigeiui, ^rhe 
Arabians, from their nrst''enmvatioa of philosophy, bed’ been 
infected by them; they were<cttmiit in all the coHe^ Of the tfatSe 
khalifates. Oonsiderea not as a mode of thought^ that will sponta* 
neously ooeor to aU men at a oeftain sta^ of intelleotual de^e* 
lopmenty bot as having originated with Aimtle, they ooniintially 
found lE^or with men of the highest enlture. We see them in 
il^bert Grosiete, in Boger Bacon and eventnally in Spinosa. 
Averroes was not their Inventor, he merely gave them clearness 
and expression. The Lateran Council of 15]^, condemned 
the abettors of the doctrine of the eternity matter and the 
unity of human intellect as heretics and infidels. Foremost 
among the abbettors (according to Dante) of this school of philo¬ 
sophers in Italy, embracing as it did the most powerful repre¬ 
sentatives of the Ghibelene party and denounced 1^ the Church 
as a school of epicureans and atheists, was the Emperor Freierick 
II., the patron* of the Arabian scholars, described by Macaulay as 
the ablest and most accomplished of the long line of German 
CsBsars. He was however destined to be unsuccesful in bis conflict 
with the papacy, and with him these doctrines were for the time 
suppressed in the West Medicines, Arabic philosophy, Averroism, 
astrology and infidelity, it has been remarked, had early in the 
middle ages become synonymous terms, owing to the fact that 
the Averroistic school, the most decided opponent of the scbolastio 
system in its relation to theology, was mainly composed of physi¬ 
cists and naturalists. * Freedom of thought is not however to 
be stamped out in blood, and the marvellous and unscrupulous 
dexterity and ability which had facilitated the encroachments in 

* Se% an ffisiorical Sketch of ly attacked scholastioism in every 
Modem PhUoaof'hy in lia^. By form, denounced the chnrch of Rome 
Yicepzo Botta, ph. n. aa the impious Babylon ishuA hat htt 

As a promoter of freedom in phi- cdl ahame and aU truths with hia 
losophy aa weUaa in political acien^ friend Boccaccio, devoted bimatdf to 
Dante stands pre-eminent in the his- the publication of ancient tlSS. and 
tory of hiaconntry (1266-1321). fie laborgd throughout hia life to excita 
was the first to construct a philoso- among his contemporaries an entbn- 
pfatcal theory on the sepan^ion of siaam for olaaaio literature. Bk 
the State from the Church in hie Be works Be vera Sapientiof Be Beme^it 
Mbnarehia, in which he advocated Utriuef»tJ^una, Ik VttaSoBta*^ 
the independence of the civil power Be Vontevtp^ Mundit blsnaiog JPlsto- 
from alleedeaiastical control: be also nio ideas with the do^rines oi Cicero 
oppoaeti toe papal power in immortal and Seneca, were toe first pbilosophi- 
stoaiua in his Bitn’na Commedia ; and cal protest against the metaphyno^ 
under the popular symbols the aobtilties of ms age. Thus the fiautssia 
age, strove to enlarge the idea of of Italian literature were 4ilso jSb» < 
Christianity far beyond the limits fathers wf the revolution which jl^ve 
to which it was confined by the birth to modem philosophy.* 2%« 
soholaatioa Petrarch (13ti4-74) bold^ Age of the Benaimnoe* p. toi. 
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the Western werld of the eoclesittatioid upon the dvS powet, was 
destined to receive a check, (fiom wfaioh it is only now 
recovering) in the Beforiiiation|i whioh, towards the close of 
the middle ages at length burst the bonds of papal snpremai^, 
and indicted a formidable blow upon tlm papal aggression and 
power. A.t the close of the struggle, it was found' that Northern 
Europe was lost to Roman Christianity. Over the slow growth of 
mediSBval mysticism in the 14th and 15th centuries in Germany, it 
is impossible that we should linger (although its indnen^ upon the 
further development of science, down to the most recent times, 
is strongly and ably contended for by Lassen) * and it is necessary 
that we should bring our remarks to a conclusion. 

Whatever may be the point of view from which we may be 
disposed to regard the continued aggreesive advancement of the 
Church of Home in the present day there i» one fact which must 
be patent to all and cannot indeed judiciously be ignored, nor will 
it admit of denial ; namely, that the great principle of the Re- 
foimatiou bas not prevailed to shake the wide-spread httaohment to 
the system of religion *' which has its home in Italy, and its seat 
on the seven hills'' ; and we have had significant demonstration 
of this fact afforded us in the recent appointments in the Romish 
hierarchy, both in the Old World and in the New. We cannot, 
theref(»re, but be of opinion that our author has perhdps rendered 
somewhat scant justice to the vast efforts made at internal puri¬ 
fication within the Church herself, from time to time, but parti¬ 
cularly al)out this period when thoroughly aroused to a sense of 
impending danger by the secessions of the reformation. As has 
more justly been urged by Macaulay, two reformations were indeed 
actually in progress at the same period, the one external of doctrine, 
the other internal of manners and discipline; and whilst the former 
was being rapidly pushed forward in the North of Europe the 
the latter was evincing an almost parallel vigor and activity in 
the South. The profound policy of the Church of Rome which 
' has ever been “ the very master-piece of human wisdom, 
was in fact fully equal to the occasion when once awake¬ 
ned to full perception of the seriousness of ihe oisis. In the 
BoJIogna commission, nominated by Paul III. to search out the 
abuses of the Churchy and of which Cardinals Carufia, Contarine, 
Pole and ^adolet were the recognised heads, we have evidence of 
this fact, whether or not R be 4me as has been urged as opposed 
to the sincerity of the movement, that on Caruffa's advancement to 
the Papal throne^ (as Paul IV.) he was the first to place his own 
advice in the Expurgatory Index, or that Pius 11. when he attained 
a like dignity strongly censared the liberal’opinions to which he had 


* See. pp, 467. e( Stg, 
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given expression when siinply ^neas Sylviua' In the view of 
Macaulaj, at this epoch in faetibe whole spirit of the Chuioh' of 
Borne underwent n'.ehnnge. FrW the halls of the Yatioan to Uie 
most secluded hermitage of the'Appeuines, the great revival was 
everywhere felt and seen. All the institotions anciently devised 
for the propagation and defence of faith were furnished up and 
. mode efficient. Fresh engines still more formidahle power 
were constructed* Everywhere old religious communities were 
remodelled and new religious communities called into existence* 
Within a year of the dea^h of Jheo the order of CamaldoU was 
purified. The Capuchins restored the old Franciscan discipline, 
the midnight ptayer and the life of silence. The Barnabites and' 
the society of Somasca devoted themselves to the relief and educa¬ 
tion of the poor. To the Theatine order a still higher interest be¬ 
longs. Its great object was the same as that of our early 
Methodists, namely to supply the deficiencies ofour parochial Clergy. 
The Churcu of Rome, wiser than the Church of England, gave coun¬ 
tenance to the £:ood work. In the great Catholic reaction Ignatius 
Lojola indeed bore much the same part as that of Luther in the 
Protestant movement. In the ** order of Jesus was concentrated 
the quintessence of the Catholic spirit," and the history of the 
order of the Jesuits whose members were termed in the Bull 
of Pius YU, " the vigorous towers necessary to the laboring 
ship of the Chuich/’ is the history of the great Catholic reaction. 
Within 50 years, remarks Macaulay, ** of the day on which Luther 
publicly burnt the Bull of Leo before the gates of Wittenberg^ 
Protestanism attained its highest ascendancy, an ascendancy 
which it soon lost end has never since regained." On the other 
hand from the time of Gregory VII. down to that of Pius IX., whose 
“Letters Apostolic" re-constituted the Romish hierarchy in 
England, there has been one almost unbroken chain of progressive 
and aggressive advance. That such has been equally the case 
with Protestantism it would be futile to attempt to plead, in 
England, however, with the Revolution, it is now realized there * 
came a deep and permanent change over the whole temper of the 
English people in regard to religious *thought. With it, as has 
been justly observed b^^ an able modern historian, moderp, 
England begins. “ Influences, which had up to this time moulded 
our history,' the tbeoiogioal influence of the reformation, the 
monarchical influence of the new kingship, the feudal influebce of 
the Middle Ages, the yet earlier ioflueuoe of tradition and eustom, 
Suddenly lost power over the minds of men. We" find ourselves 
all at once among the great currents of thought and activity 
which have gone on widening and deepening from that time to 
this. The England around ns is our own England, an England 
whose obief forces are industry and science, .the love of popular 
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freedom and of law ; an England which pressea steadily forward 
to a larger social justice and equal^y^ and which tends more and 
more to bring every custom and potion, religious, intellectual, 
and political, to the test of pure reason. Between modern 
thought, or some at least of its more important sides, and the 
thoughts of men, before the Bestoration, there is a great gulf fixed. 
* * From that time to this, whatever dtfiTerences there may 
have been as to practical conclusions drawn from them, there has 
been a substantial agreement as to the grounds of our political, 
our social, our intellectual, and our religious life." 

From the expiring civilization of ancient Borne to its resurrec¬ 
tion and restoration in Italy in the fifteenth century, there may 
be witnessed a long period of slumber and darkness. In the 
latter part of the sixteenth and the earlier portion of the seven¬ 
teenth century, may be traced the earliest inceptions, amongst 
English minds, of unbiased original investigation in the higher 
fields of thought; the commencement in fact of emancipation 
from old restraints and prejudices: and though there might 
be some danger inherent in the rapidity with which vast changes 
in the currents of human thought so quickly ensued, we cannot 
but recognise that the latter have, in our own day directly led 
up to, aud resulted in, the gradual exchange of the generalisa¬ 
tions of science for the old empiricism, which for so many cen¬ 
turies barred the road to all farther progress of the human 
race. 


William. B. Bibch. 
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Abt. y.— the waste^ and WA^EEWATS oe 

• CHtTTAQONG. 

C H1TTAG0H0> as a Utod of toA And tobaoco, has of late Taaa 
beea rimog into importance. The tkk alluvial soil of the 
narrosr valleys, with which ^both the Chittagong and Anracan Hill 
Tracts are intersected, has been found wellniuited to the growtiii of 
tobacco The Chittagong district has shown such progress in tea 
cultivation as to leave no doubt that it possesses great capabilities 
in that direction. There are still many parts, admirably suited to 
the growth of the tea plant, where as yet no pioneering planter has 
penetrated. Especially is this the case in the low, forest-covered 
hills, which now present an almost impassable barrier between the 
head-quaiters of the Cox’s Bazar subdivision, in the Chittagong 
district, and the head*quarters of the conterminous subdivision of 
Mangdu, in thd district of Akyab. That portion of the Chittagong 
district is as wild, as unopened, as unpivilised, as sparsely populated, 
as unbridged, unroaded, and uncanaled, as it was when, upwards ot 
a hundred years ago, it first fell under British rule. Eor the most 
part, it wears to-day the mask of a dreary, forest-covered waste. 
But, beneath the forest tree and jungle, its virgin soil contains the 
germs of great wealth. It wants but a little Government fostering 
and the energy of a few il^itish planters to turn it into a land flow¬ 
ing with milk and honey. 

The northern boundary of the Cox’s Bazar subdivision lies some 
forty miles south of the town of Chittagong. The subdivision 
extends thence nearly a hundred miles southward, being a narrow 
strip of alluvial sou inteisected by low hills and backed by the 
low mountain ranges, which, running parallel to the sea face, form 
the base af the lofty watershed wiiich separates Ava from Chittagong. 
The southernmost part of the subdivision is a narrow, hilly strip 
of land, someifour miles broad and thirty miles long, cleft from the ' 
mainland by the waters of the Naaf-—a broad estuary. To the east 
of the Naaf marches the Mangdu subdivision of the Akyab district. 

Although tea cultivation ^ of late years spread greatly in the 
northern portion of the Cfiittagong district, the difficulties of com¬ 
munication which exist in the Cox’s Bazar subdivision, h^ve caused 
planters, with the exception ^f one enterpiising individual, to 
shun that locality. Yet, by reason of its more favorable rainfall, it 
may be said to possess advantages for tea cuUivIftion superior to 
those of which the northern portion of the district can boast. The 
road cess, which is now being introduced in the Chittagong distriot, 
will ensure the gradual improvement of Communications, but there 
is such an absence of roads and they ate so much wanted on all 
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sides that, for many years to come, it will fate impossible mih the 
most careful husbanding of resouriies to Complete even the more 
important of the main routes in ifee move populous parts of the 
district: ^ 

Save natural waterways, the Cox's Bazar subdivision is unpierced 
by a single route along which trade can find its way. 'ibose 
waterways are the rivers Mitdmori, Bagkh&U, and Bezn, which, 
debouching from the hills in the order named, (the M4tamori 
being the most northern) intersect the subdivision on their 
way to the sea. They maintain a distance of about twenty miles 
from each other, and are separated by low forest-covered hills, at 
the base of which on either side is to found a margin, some two 
or three miles broad, of rice fields gently sloping to the river. 
These rivers being unconnected, boats passing from one to 
another have to put out to sea. The coast, whCre unshelter¬ 
ed by islands, lies exposed to the full force of the monsoon; 
and, save for a very small portion of the year, navigation for 
country boats along its face is almost as impossiblb as it is unsafe. 
Even at the quiet time of the year, boats often have to lie for days 
at the river mouth and wait for a specially favorable opportunity. 
To the south, the subdivision has the Naaf estuary, which, down as 
far as the head-4)uarters of the Mangdu subdivision, on the opposite 
shore, can be used by ordinary country boats for a considerable portion 
of the year. But the trade of this part being mostly towards the 
town of Chittagong, boats laden with rice, the main item of export, 
or with salt, thp main item of import, have to face the open sea and 
round the Teknaaf promontory, in which the narrow peninsula of 
the Cox’s Bazar subdivision terminates. This is at all times a 
hazardous, and at most times an impos«>ible, undertaking for small 
craft, for it means a two-days run without the chance of a harbour 
of refuge should a blow come on. * 

As for roads, there are practically none in the subdiwsion. In 
the fine weather the sea beach affords, throughout the greater part 
of the length of the subdivision, a passage for foot travellers. It is 
by this route that the majority of the fifty thousand men travel, who 
annually leave the Chitta^ng district for three or four months to 
l>elp the Arracanese in ploughing and paping, or the Akyab mer¬ 
chants in their godowns. A short road of ten miles runs east from 
the head-quarters of the subdivision to Kamu, where is situated 
the one tea garden, a considjrrablejlfugh and Bengali town, and a 
Telegr£^b office. This road ^ is, however, to a great extent un- 
bridge(^ lind is impassable in the rains. 

Bijit subdivision does boast the remnants of a road, running 
nortt| and south, which^even in its ruins, dwarfs to insignificance 
the tracks furnished by our engineers of to-day. During the first 
Burmese war there sprang into existence, probably under the 
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auspices of forced labour, u roacj, wbiob, judgiug from its .muU- 
lated carcase, must indeed baf^e been a xuigEty work^ 6coirniog 
to search for a gap ihrougl]| which to creep, it ^uug itself on 
the low hills through wbicS it bad to pass* and, deoliuing to 
climb, it clove them with deep broad cuttings, which the con¬ 
tinued action of bill torrents on the sides and roadway bns 
not yet made useless for foot or horse traffic* It traversed 
the valley land on either bank of the rivers with embank¬ 
ments ten feet high aed roadways thirty feet broad. Though 
floods and rains have, for the most party hacked and overthrown 
these great works to the verge of obliteration, a happy accident 
has here and there left them still showing some semblance of their 
former selves. The remains are now. however, useless except as 
aflordiog to troops of foot travellers a track through the forest 
wilds. Th« solitary traveller finds his passage barred by the risks 
and fears of a long unbroken solitude. 

Such, then, are the means of communication existing in the 
Cox’s Bazar iftibdivision. It follows that, except along tne river 
valleys, the population must be very scanty and cultivation almost 
absent. True, here and there, midway between the rivers, there 
is a lonely village around which there has been some breaking up 
of the soil. But these isolated settlers wage an unequal and dis 
coiiraging struggle. The loss of the hiynble conveniences of 
their ordinary life, the lack of markets for their produce, and 
the encroachments of wild animals make them dispirited and 
irresolute. The toil and risk of long and lonely journeys, and the 
small driblets in which, at a great expenditure of time, they can 
carry their produce to market, debar them from extending 
cultivation beyond that which is sufficient for their immediate 
wants. There are, conseqoently, large areas fit for rice cultiva¬ 
tion, awhich are yet uncultivated. Still larger areas fit for tea 
cultiva^on, and as yet untouched, await the coming of British 
enterprise. , 

Wlien tOvthese considerations it is added that a large portion ol 
the Cox’s Bazar subdivision is an estate in the immediate possession 
of Government, it will be easy to understand that some Govern¬ 
ment outlay on opening up routes for traffic would bring in a rich 
return. Under such inflheuces, it may safely be concluded, fhat 
much laud would be reclaimed for the cultivation of ri^ and tea. 
Tea gardens and hamlets would call into existence tj^e mvilisation 
and markets necessary for the supply of their wants^ jThe most 
beneficial and most feasible scheme for opening up tiiese back- ^ 
ward parts would be a navigable canal, wbicl^ connecting the 
several rivers by traveirsing the intervening wastls, would termi¬ 
nate, on the south, in the ^aaf estuai^, and, on the nortby would 
be in communication with the town of Ohittagoog. The southern 
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part of the Chittagoog district and the northern «part of Akyab 
would thus be linked by a series i^f sheltered waterways to the 
civilisatiou of Bengal, of which tha town of Chittagong ma^ now 
be said to be the most southern outtpost. A cheap and sheltered 
water route, uniting the two civilisations of Bengal and Burma, 
could not fail to benefit both provinces. The direct benefit which 
would accrue to the wastes traversed by such a canal, would be re¬ 
presented by the whole difierence between savagery and eivilisaUon. 

Trade between the conterminous districts of Chittagong and 
Akyab is now almost wholly confined tp the seaborne trafiSc of 
their capitals. What is wanted is a route between those 
centres of comtnerce which shall be possible at all or most times 
of the year to a smaller, ruder, and more fragile kind of craft 
than that which alone can brave the dangers of the sea :<x-a route 
which shall at the same time communicate its civilising influences 
to the broad wastes of Southern Chittagong and Northern 
Akyab, by peopling and reclaiming those virgin regions which so 
long have stood aloof from contact with the world. * 

The Mdtdmori river—the most northern in the Cox's Bazar 
subdivision—is already placed by a naviguble canal in direct 
coinnmnication with the river Karnaphuli at Chittagong. The 
effect of that canal in stimulating trade^ the spread of cultiva¬ 
tion, and the opening out of tea gardens has been marked. Owing 
to the direct and cheap communication thus afforded, and 
the ready market for surplus supplies thus placed within easy 
reaoh, rice is generally more than twenty per cent, dearer to the 
north of the M&tainori than it is farther south, where surplus stocks 
are in some places almost unsaleabla 
The mouth of the Matdmori is about fifteen miles north of 
the mouth of the Bdgkh&li river, on the left bank of which stands 
the head-quarters of the Cox's Bazar subdivision. But tliei inter¬ 
mediate space would scarcely need a canal, for the i^ands of 
• Moiscal and Kutubdea so shelter the nariow channel which cou- 
*nect8 the mouths of the two rivers, that it can be trav^ersed by all 
boats in the quiet season, aud by fair-sized boats in stormy weather. 
Nor does this channel involve a circuitous route, as the Bagkhali, 
for.its last ten miles runs almost due north, smd so forms a direct 
continuation of the channel. * 

The lin|i of canals, by which the mouth of the M&tfimori 
is connected «with the Karnaghuii ftt Chittagong, is maintained at 
the cost of the district road lupd, to the credit of which is passed, 
year by year, ths) amount for which the farm of the canal tolls 
IS sold. The income thus realised leaves a handsome nett sur¬ 
plus to the credit of the road fund. The canals have been con¬ 
st! ucted on a cheap but effichcious method, and, except during period¬ 
ical closures uecessitated for the clearance of the silt, which, owing 
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to the absence of looks, finds its way-into the eanab, the trafiBe on 
them is brisk thtonghont th^ yeas. The tidal meek wbtob mns 
north from the mouth of the |Mfitfimmi has been joined b|r n 
short cutting to the tidal creak wfaidh runs south from the nver 
SangU, a river running from east to vest about twenty miles 
north of the Matfimori. Ihe Sangu is then crossed, and a 
. tidal creek running northwards ie entered and followed for some 
fifteen miles, where, by a catting a few miles long, it is joined 
to a tidal creek running south-east from the KatnaphuU at a 
point just opposite the town of OhitU^oog^ which stands on the 
right, or northern, bank of that river. 

What is left to be done in order to afford a safe and cheap 
water route for country boats and country pr<^uee, between the 
civilisation of Burma and the civilisation of ^n'gal is, to connect 
the tidal waters of the river Bigkb&li with the tidal waters of the 
river Rezu, and those of the Rezu with the estuary of the 
Naaf. Lo<^ rumour has it that,' several years ago, a survey for 
some such rohte was suddenly commenced and as suddenly given 
up before completion. Records of snob a survey were searched 
for in the local offices, but were not forthcoming. The wild woods¬ 
men, whom 1 met as I followed the path through the forest, and 
an intelligent headman of a village, were my nrat and last infor¬ 
mants on the subject. Their story ran, that years ago they had 
attended on a strange Babu accompanied by a strange instrument, 
hut whence he came or whither he went they knew not. He had 
spoken to them of the probability of a canal; some of the village 
headmen had agreed to supply labour; and there, so far as they 
knew, the matter had begun and ended. 

Following the B&gkh&li for about ten mil^s from its mouth 
upwards, one travels almost due south, and then, quitting the 
main stream and turning a point to the east of south, one follows 
the course of a small hill affluent. This is for a short way tidal, 
and then dwindles into a small rivulet. After passing tnrough * 
two miles o£ gently sloping rice land, the bounds of cultivation * 
are crossed and the forest is entered. The stream, which become^ 
much swollen during the rainy seasdn, has already cut for itself, 
through the low hill^ a deep and, in many places, broad ravipe. 
For the purposes of a cmial this would have to be^much deepened 
and widened. The supply of fresh water thus affi}r4ed would 
do much, if carefully husbanded in the canal, towards supple¬ 
menting any deficiency midway between the meeting of the tides. 
The cutting through the hills would not be a #ork of any very 
great difficulty or expense, for even at the apex of the low water¬ 
shed which, reached aft4r passing through some three miles of 
forest, separates the valleys of the Bignkfili and the Resu, the 
excavation would hardly exceed forty feet in depth, even if the 
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level of the canal throughout the outtine were not raiaed by locks 
Whether the supply of water kffbrded by the bill strentnc 
would be sufficient to admit of ihia latter course being adopted u 
doubtful. 1 

Passing over the watershed, an affluent of the Hezu is imme¬ 
diately struck. It runs south, through two miles of forest and 
then through some two miles of rice land, until it reaches the Resu. 
At this point the waters are tidal. Thus the connecting link 
between the tidal waters of the Rezu and the B^gkh^Ii would 
be about nine miles in length,—I write from memory more than 
a year old, aDc[ in all details may not be quite accurate,—while 
the B&gkh&li extremity would have to be deepened for some 
further distance. 

The Rezu once reached, its course must be followed in a 
south-westerly direction for three miles, to a point where it receives 
a considerable affluent from the south. Tiiis affluent must 
be followed in a south-easterly direction for some five miles, 
throughout which it is a broad tidal stream. It then thkes an easter¬ 
ly bend towards its source in the hills, and so must be quitted. 
Rut only six miles are now left before the waters of the broad 
Naaf estuary are reached. The land through which this portion 
of the canal would run is mostly a low-lying swamp, the natural 
outlet from which to the south has gradually become blocked 
by fallen timber and accumulated forest debris. Tiiis land, if 
drained by a canal, would become valuable. 

If such an undertaking as has been proposed were limited to a 
work of the size necessary for country boats, its cost would not 
be great, while the gain in revenue from reclamations would by itself 
be considerable. The great stimulus given to trade and agriculture 
in the parts through which it would pass, as well as along the 
shores of the Naaf, would be a result equally profital)Ie<to the 
State and beneficial to its subjects. The districts of Akyab and 
(Chittagong, now, in spite of their conterminous boundaries, 
almost complete aliens, would become knit together by the bonds 
of trade and mutual intercourse. 

But, having brought thosS regions into communication with the 
civilisation and trade of the local capital^, it would become all the 
more necessary to supply an important link still missing in the 
chain of water-ways, which should connect the town of Chittagong 
and all south of it with the other eastern districts of Bengal 
and witll Csdcutta. 

Cbittegcng islituated about ten miles from the mouth of the 
river, ^maphuli, which here runs almost due south, leaving but a 
nam^ strip of land between its channel and the sea-board. Boats 
^ joum’eying northwards from Chittagong have now to proceed 
down the Karnaphuli to its mouth, and then, after rounding 
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a Tery exposed and dangeroAs promontoiy, to tia^eise* tlia 
open sea £>r some twenty miles befbip they gain the shelter 

lorded by the island of fcJandw^. The difficulties of this Journey 
oppose a great obstaele to oommunioation between Ohittagong 
and Eastern Bengal by the cheap and popular medium of oountiy 
boats. Even in the quiet winter montfaS) such (»aft have to wa& 
’ under the lee of Sandwip or within the bar of the Karnaphuli, 
and watch for a favourable day tor the ruoi while at all other 
seasons they dare not attempt the passage. , 

One means of remedying this defect would be th6,re>alignment 
and opening of an old, silted-up channel, seven miles in length, 
which cuts the narrow neck of laud lying between the town of 
Chittagong and the sea coast Starting ftom Chittagong and 
runniug north-west it comes out on the sea face some eight miles 
south of the island of Sandwip. This would mitigate, without 
entirely removing, the present difficulty, for there would still 
remain eight miles of open sea before the shelter of Sandwip 
could be reached. If this canal, instead of falling into the sea 
at that point, were carried ten miles farther north into the large 
tidal channel’ at Kuiperia, whence a Government ferry now 
regularly plies to Sandwip, the difficulty would be entirely over¬ 
come. A sheltered water route, safe for large country boats 
at almost all times of the year, could in this manner be provided 
Chittagong and Akyab would then be connected by a strong bond 
with Dacca, Goalundo, Calcutta, and the rest of the Indian world. 
From tidal water at Chittagong to tidal water at Eumeria, the 
country along the sea face is a level plain^ and presents no 
engineering difficulty. 

The peculiar configuration of the Chittagong district would de¬ 
mand stiil another navigable canal before its water^routes conld be 
said to hav^ attained to a fair degree of sufficiency. Fifty miles north 
of Chittagong town lies the river Fenny, which separates Chittagong 
district, with ita,peculiarities of land-teuore, language, and hill ranges^ 
fiom the rest of Eastern Bengal. Throughout these fifty miles 
there runs north and south, a range of hiihi, low at the extremities 
and rising to their greatest altitude, just midway, in the peak'* 
of Chandranath, which mark! thejraspeotable height of ],20D 
To the east of this range Ho the tnanas of B^jan, HAthiz&ri, 
and Fattickcherry. To the west of it, along the seaface, lie 
the long narrow thanas of Kumeria and Mirkeserai. The fdkmer- 
have no direct access to ihe latter, save through odb or two hill 
passes, which are vei^ difficult for foot passengers and practicably^ 
impossible for anything elsa* Tbanas Ka<yan and fiathlsiri lie* 
along the north bank of the river ELarnaphuli^ and, by means 
of it and its important affluent from the north, by name the 
Halda, which is tidal and navigable to their northern boundaryi 

Q-1 
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possess ample meaps of waler odiniiittnteatba irith tbe town of 
Cbittagong. But when the more oorthern thaop of Fattioh-* 
cherry IS reached, it is found to be(^r less advantageously situated 
It embraces an area thirty miles long from north to sooth, and 
several miles broad. No portion of it» except its e^t^me south, which 
is touched by the tidal waters of the Halda, and its extreme north, 
which rests on the Fenny, is possessed of navigable waterways. 
The tolerable fair weather road which runs from Chittagong town, 
northward, through thana Hdth^ri, at present stora five miles 
after it has pftssed the southern boundary of thana Fattickcherry. 
Cultivation is general for those five miles, for the next ten miles 
it gradually yields to undrained swamps and jungle-covered 
wastea Thence, through the fifteen miles which have to be 
passed before the narrow margin of cultivation on the banks of 
the Fenny is reached, there is scarcely any population or any 
cultivation. Much of this region Js very suitable to tea culti¬ 
vation, but at present it holds only one isolated garden, and that, 
owing to the absence of land or water communication, does 
not seem to thrive. 

The reclamation of the broad wastes of thana Fattickcherry 
could only be effected by the opening of a navigable water-route 
throughout its length, from the tidal waters of the river Halda 
to the tidal waters of the river Fenny. The length of sneh a 
canal would be about thirty miles. Several large hill streams 
run north and south throughout this distance. They would 
supply ample water for a canal. None of the land traversed 
lies very high, and a system of locked reaches would probably 
render any heavy excavation unnecessary. 

The route thus afforded for trade going northward from Chitta¬ 
gong town or coming southward to it, wonld in a great^measure 
supersede the necessity for the cheaper route by Kumeria Its 
advantages over that route would be its greater safety, its being 
open at all times of the year to the smallest craft, |knd its power 
t<> reclaim and import civilisation into tbe wastes of Fattickcherry. 
Its one draw-back, in comparison with the Kumeria route, is the 
'greater expense which would be involved. The Kumeria route 
would still be of much use, tliougb if would not then be a matter 
of the same urgency as it now is. 

These are schemes of such importance to the land revenue 
and to the opening up of a hitherto n^lected district, of which 
Government ts to a great extent tbe landlord, that it would be 
unfair to requite the district authorities to carry them <Hit from 
their own unaided resogrces. The funds furnished by the road 
cess are, and will be for many years to come, urgently, needed for 
the supply of land routes throughout the leogm and breadth of 
tbe district. 
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At the prtMiit time the ipeeltleitietit ibf a long terta of yeitJdl 
of a large portion of the QoVenunent noib&d estatee in the Jiit- 
tHct of Ohittagong ia in pnupieaa. The laigeet Oiea Of -tlKaie 
estates is to be found in the %outh of the mstriet and* In tllh 
northern thana of thttiokcherry. These are the pM whidi 
would be especiaiW affadted hnd beneftled by the oaring out of 
sudb schemes as thoie which haire^been propounded in this phphr. 
It may be worth while for Octerliment to consider the Sutjeot 
before ratifying a long term settlement in those parts* 

The average population of the centra) and northeth portions 
of the OhittagOng district is 600 to a square mije^ while in the 
southern part, or Cox's Basar sub-division it is only 161. In 
Some of the central thanas of the district the population reaches 
the high average of 900 to a square mile. This is a purely viUage 
population ; its density is not Quailed by more than ten similarly 
circumstanced thanas in the whole of Bedgal. For the cul¬ 
tivated area .the population of the district shows an average of 
more than 1200 to the square mile. With such a population it 
it is no wonder that high rents should obtain, as obtain they do. 
Be. 12 per acre is not au aucommou rent, aod fo. 8 a very com¬ 
mon one, in the more central aud civilised parts; while, in the 
backwood parts Bs. 6 per acre is not out of the way. It is od 
account of the narrow limits of their own small holdings that so 
many thousand adults in the prime of life and manhood yeariy troop 
to Arracan in order to supplement by their earnings for three or 
four months as hired workmen the yield of their home farm. 

The settlement enquiries have already shown that, since the 
time of the last settlement, large areas have been reclaimed from 
waste. This is mostly the case in the central parts, whence easy 
water access to the town of Chittagong exists and where some 
few roads are to be found. In those parts cultivation is now^ 
general and a dense population is crowded. But in the southern 
parts, and also in the extreme north, means of communioatioi^* 
are idmost* absent; whilst tigers, wild elephants, and wild pig 
do battle with the isolated bands of cultivators, and not only 
check their efforts to advance the bounds of their cultivation, 
but frequently drive them clean out of possMsion of lands 
which have already been reclaimed. It follows that, mioept along 
the river banks, the population is in those parts scanty, 
nor can it be expected to increase and spread until improved 
oommunicatioDs have cleared the way for civilisation. * 

The settlement enquiries tkave also shown t&at there are now « 
large areas of recent f(pirmation aldng the seediaee which are ripe 
for reclamation. Though naturally hqptile tor any enquiriee which 
may lead to ad increase of the assessment on the cttliivated areas, 
the closely packed population of central Chittagong is eagerly 
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waiting for the coming settlemeiil^ to enable them to lap 

over their present bounds and settle themselves on these new 
lands. The wealthier among them are anxious to spread out of 
their central position and undertake reclamations to the north 
and south. There are, also, in the rich but narrow valleys of 
the south, crowded villages whose denizens eagerly ask every 
passing official when the settlement officer is coming to confer on 
them a right to enter on, setUe, and reclaim some of the large 
areas of culturable waste lying in their neighbourhood and acces¬ 
sible from their present villages. Were the canal in the south 
opened, there can be no doubt that villages would quickly spring 
up all along*its bankSi and that the population from those 
centres would spread over, reclaim, and cultivate much of the 
adjoining lands. 

I remember seeing a year or two ago a map and pamphlet 
which had been carefully prepared by a merchant of Akyab. In the 
short pamphlet be sought to describe how Akyab^ and Chitt^ 
gong ought to be the centres of the trade of the eastern Asiatio 
world. On the map be demonstrated this revelation, which seemed 
to him to be a truism, by drawing a straight line from Dacca to 
Akyab through Chittagong, and another strright line from 
Bombay to Calcutta through Miduapore; by joining Qoalundo 
and Dacca by the same easy processi and lastly and chiefly bv 
drawing a straight line from Chittagong to Pekin through 
Mandalay. These lines represented the rauways of the imme¬ 
diate future* As for engineering difficulties and natural obstacles, 
he would not hear of them. Money was nothing in the balance 
against directness. The skill which was equal to carrying a 
railway through the Alps, another over the Apennines, a third 
over the the Bombay Ghauts, and a fourth under the English 
Channel would shrink from nothing, and was, be contended, 4qual 
to the construction of a fifth by piercing the two hundred miles 
*of mountains which sever Chittagong from the valley of the 
!lrawaddy. This scheme was meant to dovetail with the railway 
of the future which, passing along the valley of the Euphrates, 
will link Karachi to ConstaSotinople. With demure earnestn^a 
the. projector urged his friends to grasp,the present opportunity 
of buying up land in the vicinity of the towns of Akyab and 
Chittagong^ for assuredly that investment would yield a hundred¬ 
fold when all the trade of China, Assam, and Eastern Bengal 
drained into those two centres of commerce. He recognized 
that the river on Vrhich the town of Chittagong stands is not 
of sufficient capacity to admit the shipping of the world. Akyab 
was therefore to become the^ort of Chittagong. 

That gentleman was undoubtedly of a sanguine turn of mind. 
It was pleasing, untU it grew wearisome, to hear him rei^on 
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up in glowfnft wofdi the go}den’harvest whieb would fall into hie 
gamw, ere hie genmation bad told its allotted s]^ of threeeoosre 
years and ten ; yet his appearai^ showed that he had already 
passed the bounds which separaua youth from aga 

the side of that^ dazzling golden ima^ my dull clay doU 
is humble indeed. It is not the extreme points of two vast 
* continents that are to be linked,^ but the border lands of two 
counties. 

Are these schemes which I have set forth merely the rose- 
coloured, but impossible and impracticable, visions of a dreamer ? 
For the welfare of the districts of Chittagong and Ahyab, for the 
gain to the nation by an increased area of pr^uctive land, I hope, 
they may be as practicable as they certainly would be profitable. 
My dream, if it is one, lacks all bold conception,and unfet¬ 
tered aspiration. It merely seeks to grasp and turn to use 
every chance favour of nature; it recognizes that it is bound 
hand aud foot by the trammels of the purse. 

T. M. KIRKWOOD. 


Art. TL-THfi RfiNT ENHAHCEMBNT BILL® (Indepmd^ 

ent Section), 

Minute of the Lieiuenant-Governor of Bengal, dated IS^A April 
' 1876 . 

T he Editors of Magazines published in England are accustomed 
to complain that they receive too great a supply of verses, 
and in particular of sentimental rhymes, written by young ladies. 
Subscribers require very little of this sweet stuff, whereas authors 
seem to think that they can never compose enough. In India 
there is a similar difficulty in the very different matter of 
articles upon the land question, a subject which has quite a fascina¬ 
tion for a large class of writers, while upon readers its influence 
is distinctly repellent. Witness the rows of dust-covefed volumes 
in many a public library, the unsold pamphlets on * the shelves of 
every Calcutta bookseller, the uncut leaves of some of our contem¬ 
poraries, and possibly, at times, those of our own Review. 
How many readers will get no further than the title at the 
head of this paper!—and those, too, men in general tolerant of 
all subjects, who would at least skim through an essay on the 
North Pole, or the motion of the Double Stara 

We are aware that it is of but little use to ask that wilful 
person, the general reader, to look at any thing which does not 
strike his fancy. And yet we would urge him to attend to this 
subject, in order to see that justice is done. The stake upon the 
game is so large, that in the interest of fair play, there should be 
some lookers-on. We cannot speak with certainty as to the value 
of the tenant-right of Bengal, but the best estimate we can make 
is, that it is worth six hundred millions sterling. Tl^ pesent 
rent, according to the road-cess returns, is about twelve millions, 
and some three millions are collected in illegal pessea Expe¬ 
rience proves that in the existing state of agriculture, the dues of 
the tenants cannot be raised much higher than this limit of fifteeh 
millions, without some change in the law. Under a system of 
competition, on the other hand, it is tiblieved that forty-five mil- 

•This *urticle was written yather with the polii^ which this Review has 
more than a year ago. Its publi- advocated for many years past; and 
cation oas been delayed by variona we have therefore placed it in the 
unavoidable cauheS. We now put it Independent Section.^ Bat the 
before our readers, though somewhat arguments, by which those eoncluaion 
late in the day, in the belief that it are supportM, are conceived in a 
Will be g«‘n(*raUy regarded to a vain- s|nrit so fair and so moderate, that we 
able contribution to the literature of believe they will be read with plea- 
a moat important aubieot Its con- surei even thoae whom they fail to 
elusions are not altogether in harmony convinoe.-'EniTOB. 
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Ito&i sterling might he realised.* In fact, the customa |7 le&t is 
but cue thim of the ?atue of the laodi the beoencial ioteieet of 
the ryote in the soil ie twice aa great as that of the rent-reeeiteML 
ThecuUivatorsk as a body» retain thirty milUons a year of the |>rodte 
of agrioultare, over and above tneir ez]»nMS and the rempoevafion 
of their H^nr* This capitalised at twenty Tears* par<^a8e Comes 
. to the substantial amount ^oified|«->Hiia bundled miUi<au| steriulg? 
The various legislative projects lately put before the Cqud^I or the 
public^ are so many schemes for transferring a part or ttm wh^c 
this property from its present possesaore to persons of superior mnh 
and influence, who cannot make good a claim to it under the 
existing law.. Mr. Beynolda the Revenue Secretary, wiehes to 
take from the ryote and present to the higher tenure holders, 
half the value of tenant-right, or three hundred millions sterling. 
The British India Association, a ptditioaL body representing the 
landowners of Bengal^ asks for three huodr^ and seventy-five • 
milliona Sir Bichara Temple offers to them more than they 
ventured ta(femand,^four hundred and^twenty milliona hut with 
the proviso that it shall not be obtained all at onee. N<%w are 
say that these are large sums, and that their transfer from one 
cl^ to another is a serious matter, deserving the attention, not 
only of those interested immediately, or o0icially connected with 
legislation, but of a much wider circle as well. 

The Bengal Legislative Council is the body which will have to 
deal with the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposal. It is known to 
contain several able men, and on moat matters commands con¬ 
siderable public confldence. But with regard to this question 
it labours under peculiar difScuUies, and absolutely requires the 
assistance of impartial criticism. The distinguished natives who 
have seats in the Ohamhev are representatives of the class of land- 
]ord^<* while the ryote have no means of making themselves beard 
at the» Board. Those legislators who are not proprietors are 
officials. It has long been the boast of (he Indian services tbai 
its members have shewn impartiality in class questions, and* 
resisted those social and politiom influences to whicn our goveron 
ors in colonies, inhabited by mixed races, have too often sqa^umhed'. 
Still they are human, and are subject to "that last inflrntiiy^ 
of noble minds," the dwire of praise, and the fear of blame. 
Now among the natives of Bengal those interested in the enhance¬ 
ment of rent have the exclusive Control of all organs of public 
opipiom their approbation passes for popularity, thejr dislike^ 

*The «|va of Lower Bengal ie pounde^attdieg.anei^ly patatahi|^ 
187,000,000 statute acres, of which er figure. The rack real is scmMMd 
ebout lunety millions are cultivated, to one fourth of the price Of the 
The value of tlw produce of mi acre crop, a proportion assumed in the 
is never taken at leae than two Minute. 
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for general odinm.^ It is nataral that it ehotdd be eo^ for thie ohuM 
includes all that ic intellectual or higb-phu!ed in the country. 
Its leaders are men of ability and position^ and subordinate 
tenures have been so multiplied, subdivided, and scattered, that 
every native of any education or standing possesses some frac¬ 
tional interest in an estate, which would become more v^uable if 
the land rents could be raised. The party thus formed makes the 
best use of the means at its command for influencing the 
conduct of public men on all class questiona Any official 
who opposes legislation in its interest must look for criticism; 
such as that passed on Lord Mayo and Sir George Camp¬ 
bell, the two * Governors whose impartiality in such matters 
has been conspicuoua This is hardly a subject for just complaint^ 
certainly not for special blame, as in it the Bengal Zemindars 
only act as do the members of every other party ail the 
world over; and, considered as a political bod^, they must be 
praised for a certain courtesy and moderation towards ac¬ 
knowledged opponents. The difficulty is that their* influence is 
not in any way counteracted. The cultivators are still dumb, 
without newspapers, knowledge, or organisation. Their silent 
approval must be pleasing but cannot be useful to the statesman; 
while their inarticulate muimurs of discontent are mistaken for 
signs of disaffection. We have said that property worth six hundred 
millions is at stake in the case. We now add that the cause is 
to be tried ex-parte, by a tribunal composed partly of judges 
who have a direct interest in the success of the only represented 
litigant, partly of men not unfavourably disposed towards the 
same side. Is a trial held under such conditions to want the 
security afforded by a gallery of impaitial spectators ? We ask 
the passer-by to step with us into the Court, pause, and add 
one to the scanty audience. * 

We will commence by briefly explaining the nature of the 
.change which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal wishes tointroduce 
in the law of Landlord and Tenant. The bulk of the land of 
the province is cultivated by ryots, who have the right to retain 
their holdings as long as they pay a certain head-rent. The 
amount of this rent is flxed by custom, and may be varied 
either in the direction of enhancement or diminution, according 
to certain k^wu rules, all founded on the ancient usages of the 
country. These aie three in number. If it is proved by measure¬ 
ment that,the farmer holds more or less land than he has hitherto 
paid for, his aues will be altered in proportion to the excess or 
' deficiency. If an individual pays at a rate lower than that pre¬ 
valent for land of the same value held by fyots of Uie same class 
in places adiacent, he may ife assessed on the established stand¬ 
ard. And lastly, when it is shown that the value of the crop has 
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ineieafldd (M^deo^Mt8ed, otbenrite tbso the a^Boy ti tke mli 
a changB may be elEeeted in tlie test proporttoBito ta tbftt 
has oooarred ia the price the gross produce. It will be 
that the ol:^t of these regulations is to presertte and not* to de^ 
troy the old customs of the country. They are enforced to pemd^ 
the inequality which arises from false measurement, from encrosdh*> 

• ments, and the acUoa of rivers, to introduce uniformity where a 

{ )aiticular man has been favoured; or to keep the share of land^ 
ord and tenant in the fruits of the soil the same, though exfuressed 
at different times by varying sums of money. The last case is 
analagous to that of the assessment of tithes in parts of England, 
where the amount is periodically adjusted according to the average 
price of com: and some perpetual leases have l^n* effected on 
the same principle. 

Sir Richard Temple proposes that we should do away with 
these customary rates, and substitute for them others fpunded oa 
competition. He would tske as the standard of assessment the 
rent paid by the tenants-at^will, or on lease, from whom the laud- 
lord may exact the full value of the land. The difference between 
this sum anff the present customary rate, which represents the 
privileged ryot’s beneficial interest in his holding, Sir Bichard 
Temple would divide between its possessor and the superior tenure- 
holder, leaving to the former only one-fifth of it, if he has been 
less than thirty years in occupation, one-third if he has been on. 
the farm for a longer period, and two-thirds if he has held it for 
forty yeara This process of partitioning the ryot's^ property 
between himself and some one else may he repeated until his rent 
is within twenty per cent, of that which might be obtained by 
competition; a proviso is added that it shall in nq case exceed 
that limit. It is obvious that the maximum would be reached 
by ryott of the lowest class at the first enhancement, by the inter¬ 
mediate ^rade at the second, and in the case of the oldest of the 
tenure-holders at the third turn of the screw. Thus, in the end, ^ 
all would come to the dead level of twenty per cent, below the 
competition rate. That is the allowance which is ultimately to ha 
left to all privileged ryots, in lieu of*their present right to hold 
at customary rents. • • 

It will be observed that there is no connexion hetweon the lyar 
tern which Sir Richard. Temple professes to destroy,Had that 
which he desires to create The one is founded on custom, the 
original souroe of all rights in landed property, the universkl reguv 
lator of the position and piivil^fis of the differenff classes in every 
oriental country. The other takes for its basis competition/ 
principle which in such matters is the gc^at antagonist >of custom s 
its rival, the enemy by which it has in so many places been first 
weakened, and then overthrown. This is no question of the reform, 
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amendment, or improvemeat of eziatiog Inetitations. Tbt deaiand 
is,'that tbe old bouse shall be altogether polled down, to make room 
for one completely new. What is sought» no less than a revolution 
in our land system, in that which 1^ been considered the most vital 
part of our oiganisation in India, We do not deny that such 
radical measures may occasionally be necessary, even when they 
transfer the bulk of the property of a country. But we think 
that those who advocate them should make out a strong case. 

We have stated the law on the subject of the assessment of 
the rent of privileged ryots as it has been laid down by the High 
Court, and is at present administered throughout Bengal. We 
would not, until recently, have supposed that auy objection could 
have been made to what we have said on this matter, as, although 
there was much difference of opinion as to'what the law should 
he, there was no question as to the nature of its existing 
provisions, the point having been settled long ago by competent 
authority. Sir Bichard Temple has, however, started a new theory 
upon the subject, which, coming from such a quarter, deserves 
special attention. He believes that there is at present in Bengal 
no law whatever as to the extent to which enhancement of rent 
may be carried on occupancy tenures or the principle by which 
it should be regulated. This position he justifies by a reference 
to tbe words of the Code in force on the subject: Act X. of 1S59.* 
There he finds it stated that the old rent shall be considered fair 
and equitable until the contrary is proved, and that it shall not 
be altered except on one of the three grounds to which we have 
referred. But he does not discover any express rule as to the 
amount by which it may be raised or lowered when one of these 
three grounds exist. The principle that, as change is permitted 
only for a certain cause, it shall be made proportionate to the 
operation of that cause, which iS now the controlling 'rule of 
assessmeut; he does not see explidtly set forth in the statute 
** The section,” as the Minute puts it, ” leaves untouched the 
deeper, the broader question, as to what, in reason or justice, ought 
to TO the prevailing rate for occupancy ryots in any district or 
division of a district; nof is any test afforaed by any part of 
the law for the decision of this questipn. The laws are, for^ the 
most part, silent on the question how rent is to be ascertained 
and deterhiined in case of dispute.” We have acknowledged the 
principle, that the zemindars should have some share in the in¬ 
crease value of the land, ** but what that share is, how it is to be 
ascertained, hoV it is to be realized, has not as yet been settled 
by law,” as it would have been, had the principle of proportion 
been sanctioned. The ^eutenant-Governor tbwefore supposes 


* Bs'enacted in Act. Ylll of 
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that then b at tbb momeoit bo role whatever to regulate the 
does to be oaid by the majority of the eoldvatc^ In the ^aoe 
for snch a law or rale, he frods a Uank lesf in the statute wjSfi 
on which he can aket^ what ^ {^leases. He may establish a 
system hitherto unheard of in tbb part of Indb» taken ft’ona 
sources altogether unconnected with any castom of usage which 
. has ever been known in Bengal; as for instance by uniting the 
the Oodh prinmple of the allowance a percentage on the rack* 
rent, the Fonjab divbion of oocupanoy ryots into three classes, 
and the scheme of ** splitting the difference" between privileged 
and non-privileged ratei^ which an ingenious Secre|ai 7 invented 
last autumn out of bis own head. 

The rights of different classes in real property may have been 
until reiy recently in this state of primitive chaos in the newly 
conquered provinces, with the administration of which Sir Bichard 
Temple baa long been familiar, and we can imagine of no work 
more honorable than that which has in such places fallen to him,<^ 
the creation of* definite property out of a confused mass of contra¬ 
dictory claims. But we submit, that as applied to Bengal, the 
statement that there is now no law as to the substantbl rights of 
the majority of land-holders, is on the face of it erroneous. We 
have left half-a-ceutury behind us the state oi society in which 
such barbaric uncertainty was possible. For a hundred years these 
provinces have been under the immediate care of the Supreme 
Government, the seat of a legislature, and of independent courts 
of justice. The distinguishing feature of our adminbtration has 
been a respect for the authority of legal decisions, a cf^rtain nicety 
in enforcing the rights of property, and the privileges of its 
owners. In other parts of India there has been a greater show 
of executive vigour, publio servants have been more conspicuous^ 
and mere praised, in none has private industry been so active, 
so successful, and so well protected as in Bengal. It b here, in 
what has b^n called the garden of India, that art has found hex 
seat, commerce her centre, that agriculture has produced her fruits 
in the greatest variety and abundance,—the rice, the jute, the opium, 
tea, seed^ and indigo, with which India maintains her external 
trade. We may add that t^e love of ascertained law, which charap- 
terises the Bengali, and the early settlement of European planted 
in the interior, nave tended to hasten the period of thesiestablbh* 
ment of definite rights in property. Now, in a country so long 
settled, so regularly governed, so wealthy, and inhabited by a people 
BO litigious, it b simply impossible ibas there should be no law tm 
to the proportion in which the annual crop ought to be divic^ 
between the classes possetoing an intere^ in it. It b as vain Ssr 
a Punjab official to seeb for so congenial a subject of legblatbn 
here^ as it would be for the Assam huater to beat about ue fields 
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of Hooghly in search cf a herd of wild elsobalitsi Socih thfoge 
cannot exist in a civilized provioea. Jf t^e waa no statute 
law on the subject, rights would have been defined by the com¬ 
mon law. Cases would have be^ brought, decrees ^ven and 
appealed gainst; the «Bigh Court would have had to intervene;, 
lx its decisions were contradictorj» they would have been referred 
to a Full Bench. This supreme tribunal would then have esta- 
blished a precedent absolutely and for ever bindinp; on all Courts, 
including those of the Judges convoked to form xt. Its finding 
would have been communicated to the legislature, and if that body 
did not think fit to alter the law as thns ascertained and esta¬ 
blished, it would by its abstention have lent the sanction of its 
authority to the rule. 

' Such has, in fact, been the history of the origin of the rule of 
proportion. After the passing of Act X. of 1859, there was a 
short interval of doubt, such as must necessarily elapse between 
the promulgation of such a statute, and its authoritative interpreta¬ 
tion. Some lawyers raised at the time the di6Sibulty which is 
now put by Sir Bichard Temple, and their view was countenanced 
a decision of Sir Barnes Peacock, in the case of Hills and 
Ishore Ghose; although the Chief Justice did not go the length 
of declaring that there were no binding customs on the subject 
in Bengal, limiting himself to the statement that the rule of pro¬ 
portion was not universal, and did not extend to Ishore Ghose. 
Other Judges were of a difiereut opinion, and the matter came 
in due course before a Full Bench. This body decided by a 
majority of fourteen to one (the Chief Justice adhered to hia 
original opinion) that every occupancy ryot possesses the right to 
hold under all circumstances at proportionate rates, and that such 
is the true intent and purpose of Act X. of 1859, as ascertained 
from its different sections, when read together, and in coanexion 
with the previous law, and the customs of Bengal. We sieed not 
trouble the reader with the legal argument by which this finding 
is supported, as in the original it extends over some hundreds of 
pages, and it scarcely admits of condensation. We refer him to 
the report of the Thakoomnee or great rent case. Let him read 
t^e ju^ments there printed, and in particular that of Mr. Justice, 
now Sir George Campbell, and we premise that he will not only 
be convinead of the correctness of the result, but also, while learn¬ 
ing more of the nature of dur land system then he could in any 
other way, he will rise with the highest opinion of the fairness, 
the knowledge, the ability and eloquence which on a fitting occa- 
Bioii Our High Court can display. The attention of Bei^al was 
riveted on the case at ^he time, and the Chief Justice brought 
the subject to the notice of the Legislature by a formal letter. 
The framors of Act X, of 1659 dediiited to iateriero. Their inten- 
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tions been properlj ioterpieted, and they irere p^eeUy Mdie* 
fied with the result. Thus the of pn^rtion noetved the 
Baootion of the Supreme Ooretumeat. 

Since that lime fifteen years have elapsed during whidi the 
occupancy lyots have been in foU possession of the right to hold 
at proportionate rates. In districts where^ by the custom of tbe 
country, these privil^^ are alienable, they have been fredy bought 
and sold undm^ the protection of our law, and often by the direct 
order of our Courts. Everywhere they have been purchased from 
the Zemindars by the payment of what in England is called a 
fine, in Bengal Salami." They have been transmitted from 
father to son as the most valuable inheritance, and have bean 
made the basis of all the family arrangements of the cnltivators. 
The greater part of the produce of the country is pesoefuliv 
raised, and reaped, and divided under the system thus established. 
It is only now, at the last moment, when power has passed into 
other hands, and the upper olasses see their opportunity, that the 
rule which h&s so long been at work is declared void, and we are 
told that Bengal does not possess any law upon the most importaut 
subject which can engage the attention of an Indian statesman. 

It is curious to observe the way in which those who dislike it 
mention the decision which defines existing rights. The Hon’ble 
Eristo Dasa Pal spoke it in Council as ** only a Full Bench 
ruling," as if there could be any higher authority. The Advocate 
General declared that the fourteen judges (he reduces the number 
to thirteen by some mistake,) did not answer an argument of 
Sir Barnes Peacock, to which much weight is attributed; as if 
the most laboured judgments ever delivered in this country could 
now be reviewed by subordinate law officers. Sir Biohard Temple 
himself refers to the ruling in a passage vthich seems to Us the 
perfeotion of what is now called the art of minimising. After 
stating* that there is no law on the subject, he continuesXu 
practice 1 underst and that theCourts generally try to follow a • 
leading judgment of the High Court, according to which, the* 
new rent should bear to the present value of the produce the 
same proportion which the old rent bore to the old value of the 
produce." In these few lines we detect four inaccuracies. The 
sole binding precedent » spoken of as if it were dne of ssvera4 
the Courts are said to attempt that whub they in Ihust perform, 
to do in practice what they are bound to do by law, and to follow 
generally a guide which they have always to accept • 

It seems to us impossible' to draw any disrinetion between a 
rule which has been established in the way we have desmbed apd 
any other part of the law, or to maintain that an interssibi 
land held under suoh a tenurd is less worthy of protection, then 
other forms of property. We must accept the inteqpcetntion puti 
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upon tbe statutes^ by those whom we have aptMMfitei Ibr the 
purpose of enforcing and explaining them. Ana whal tbe law 
acting through the Courts has declared to belong to any man, 
that is .bia To take it away frcmi him without adrauate com¬ 
pensation is confiscation undisguised. Those who wish to alter 
existing rights in property do not really better their position 
by attacking the decrees of the judges who hare declared that 
such rights exist. It would be more honest to acknowledge lactSk 
while endeavouring to change them, to confess that the privileged 
tenure holders do really posses what a Full Bench has found to 
be their property, even if it is thought necessary, for reasons of 
State, to take their right away. 

Accepting the Qorernment measure as one of confiscation, let U9 
recall for a moment the two well-known objections against such 
legislation. Bvery Act which deprives individuals of that which 
the Courts have declared to belong to them, gives a shock to the 
whole fabric of society. It forms a precedent for further confis¬ 
cation. Sir Richard Temple supposes that his Bill vfill give to the 
ryot a better title to the twenty per cent, allowance to be left to 
him than he now has to nis tenure, at tbe customary rate, 
and tbe Minute refers to this confirmation of a part of the tenant’s 
rights as a consideration for the withdrawal of tbe remainder. 
This seems to us a very mistaken view of the subject. If the 
Bengal Government confiscates property held under the sanction 
of the existing law, some other authority may make as free with 
rights conferred by the Bengal Government. The motives which 
now prevail will be just as strong hereafter,, and the arguments 
used to carry us a certain length, tell with equal force in favor 
of going farther still. A new Lieutenant Governor may hold 
that Sir Richard Tebiple was unduly liberal when he left to the 
ryots tbe privilege for holding at twenty per cent, below the 
competitive rate. Why should not ten per cent, sufficed Why 
not five ? Why draw any distinction between tbe occupancy tenure 
'holders and other cultivators ? Or, if we suppose that power 
should, hereafter, pass into tbe hands of those who favor the 
claims of the national exchequer against the ri^ts of the zemin¬ 
dars, this precedent will be quoted as a reason for repealing the 
perpetual settlement. The rates legally established for inferior 
tenure holders having been broken, there can, it will be argued, 
be no reason for preserving those of the landlords The same 
measure.which they have deut to others should be given to them, 
twenty per cent, qn the revenue to be obtained by open competi¬ 
tion, and no more. Strongly opposed as we are to all interference 
with vested interests, we would certainly prefer such an Act 
as tbe lesser of two evils. ^ Amin,^if we suppose that the ryotwari 
or tenant-right school should succeed to the Goyernment, en- 
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croftohttieikte <m the right of the, eemiodar to e pr^iiortiottate 
enhtmoefneat might be justified by arguments much sttott^r 
than any which have been advance by those who adTocate this 
measure. It is always the in|erest of the ricbi as it Iff of the 
State generally, to withdraw the r^ts of property from the held 
of political warfare. SVar of retaliation, if nothing else, should 

J irerent them from using a tempotttry oommaxld of the legfdatore 
or the purpose of eoU'fisoating vestra inteiests opposed to their 
own: the victors of to-di^ are the vanquished of to-monow^ and 
those who refuse quarter very seldom get it 
The other common place on which we must touch, is the indi« 
vidual sufiering caused by any disturbance in the existing diatri* 
butioQ of property. It has been very properly remarked that 
the repudiation by a nation of its debt not only injures the wealthy 
but also reduces to beggary many widows, orphans, and infirm 
men, incapable of earning a livelihood. If this is tiiie of a form 
of investment generally adopted only by those in comfortable cir<- 
cumstances, il applies with much gieater force to property such 
as the right of occupancy, which is almost entirely in the hands 
of the poor. We have never heard that any statesman has pro¬ 
posed to confiscate the deposits in the Savings Bank, the measure 
which would in England correspond to withdrawing the privilege 
of proportionate rates in Bengal It is fortunately true that 
where tenant-right prevails the cultivators as a body are well oC 
But there are among them many families who are either just above 
pauperism, or who have already sunk a little below that line, and 
are partly supported by charity. Every famine officer must have 
seen hundreds of persons in this condition, although holding at 
veiy favourable ratea Where a father dies leaving a widow and 
several young children the survivors can only just pay thecus* 
tomaiy rent and live; and in the treacherous climate of Bengal 
such bereavements are even more common than in other countries. 
It is evident that the effect of a sudden enhancement of rent would, 
be most injurious to such unfortunates. The writer may say that 
he has never enquired into the condition of a village without 
finding in it a family which the propcAed law would ruin. To.pul 
a common case. A caltiv|itor buys at a sale in one of our Coutti^ 
the right to hol^ a farm worth two pounds a year, at a head 
of ten shillings. He dies, leaving this beneficial infelest in tho 
tenure, thirty shillings a year, as the scde provision for a widow 
and three children. She adds to her income by doing a littlq 
work iu rice-husking, and manages to maintain the fiimily r^pei^ 
ably. Under Sir Richard Temple’s scheme, the rent is raised ^ 
thirty-two shillings, the‘profit rednced»to eight, and the ohild^ 
starve. Such considerations are set aside when we have to enforce 
existing rights, the legislator then makes the role which works 
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best on the whole, end he is not re8|)onBibU if in pMrti^laar OMes 
hardship ensue. But we cannot keep the wrongs of indiridinds out 
of siffh^ when the propositi is for confiscation. The private misery 
whicn result from such laws is thy handiwork of those who pass 
them, and its guilt is on their heads^ 

We have now to consider the arguments which hare been put 
forward in support" of the Bill. They may be divided into two 
parts, a^ording as they relate to right, or to utility; as they plead 
for the justice, or the expedience, of a general enhancement of rent 
on the new system. 

On the ground of equity, it is urged that in 1859 the privilege 
of occupancy was improperly extended to persons not entitled to 
it, and that it may therefore be now taken away from them and 
others or at least its value may be reduced. Thus we find quoted 
in the Minute a statement of the British Indian Association, a 
combination formed by the landlords of Bengal for political pur¬ 
poses, that the majority of occupancy ryots were originally in the 
condition of tenauts-at-will, and that it would meet the ends of 
justice, if a moderate allowance were made to them, in exchange 
for the tenures subsequently conferred upon them. Sir Biohard 
Temple hipiself adds, with a confidence which appears strange 
in the successor to the author of ‘‘The Tenure of land in 
India,'* that it will be admitted that Act X. of 1869, by enacting 
virtually that a ryot of twelve years standing should be held to 
have an occupancy statue, did assign to possession of a certain 
limited duration a significance not previously accorded in Bengal; 
there is no doubt of this, however just and proper the decision 
may have been.’* The proper answer to this assertion is that 
even if true it proves nothing. If in 1859 the tenants received 
ewtain new rights from the legislature, then they are now in legal 
possession of such rights. We have in India to respect the old 
Greek saying, that not even the Gods can recall tbeiw gifts.** 
,lt may be very wrong to grant to teDant8-at<will a statutory 
title, but enoe it has been coneeded it is valid. A great number 
of zemindars hold their estates under an Act passed in this 
very year of 1859, and oifb which they are never tired of de¬ 
nouncing, the sale law. Nearly all tbf land in Bengal has at 
one time or another changed hands under the ope^ion of similar 
statutes. The Permanent l^ttlement is a well known instance 
of a regulation which couferred novel rights. The great class of 
putnidarh hold under invalid oontraets, sub^uently made good by 
an eEnpost|fitcto Ifiw. The title of most tea-planters rests on the 
Waste land Act. The right of zemindaTS to enhance their rent on 
eocupancy tenures on account of an increase in the value of the 
land is derived from a clause in Act X. of 1859. Jf we commence 
to question tides on the ground that they are merely atatutoiy, 
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where eie we to lio^ t The eeperior tonore holden eaunot drew 
the Hoe joet where they pleaie» keepin^^i $» sacred eve^ idght 
conferred on themselm, and confiBcatiag for ^ir beiiimt toe 
privileges of the humbler claisea AU toe vested interestsi seated 
by Statute are bound up togetlfer, and if ope is rudely plucked otit 
from the bundle, the others fall to the ground. 

We cannot, however, afford to'tlet the matter rest hexe, as the 
plea is so frequently repeated by those who have every reason to 
wish it true, that the aoenracy of the historical assertion on which it 
rests, is now, it seems, taken by the highest authority a» a fact 
admitted. We will therefore in a few words remind the reader 
of the history of Tenant-Right in Bengal The*r^ulat}ons of 
1797 acknowledge the position of all ryots without exception as 
tenure-holders at a quit-rent, assessable according to the customary 
rates of the District^ as registered in the office of the Collector. In 
case of a dispute as to this rate, the Civil Courts were bound 
to ascertain and notify them. Thus in 1797 we bad tenant* 
right absolute and univeisal; the question is how far it has 
diminished since that date. Under Reg. XVIII. of 1912, the 
Zemindars have the privilege of letting on such conditions as 
they may think 6t, any land which may come into their own 
immediate possession, such as their private estates (uiz-jpte), the 
waste, new accretions, and farms which the old ryots-have abandon* 
ed, or that have been resumed on account of default in rent, 
or the failure of heirs. They can in such cases take the full 
rent, let the land for a term or during pleasure, and guara 
against the growth of any adverse interest of occupancy by a 
clause in the lease drafted on the English model of a provision 
for re-entry, or otherwise. Where these powers haVb been exercised, 
tenants-at-will or for a period liave been created, a new class, 
unknown in 1797, unknown to all oriental institutions, the crea¬ 
tures o£ the western system of contract iNo attempt has ever 
been made to confer any privilege, even the slightest, on such . 
tenants: they may be ejected without leceiving eompeusation for* 
standing crops, much less for permanent iamrovemeutk The only 
ryots as to whose status there has beema difficulty, aie those settiea 
on their farms after 1797, without a written contract to show 
terms of iheir tenancy, it hasalwaj^s been acknowledged theV hi 
the absence of any special agreement, their position shoiidd be 4eten<*> 
mined by the custom of the country. Such, we may foirly assumes 
must have been the intention of the parties to tbe oontipct fwa 
they wished to form relations of an exceptionqji nature, difforcht 
from those regulating the relations of their neighbours, they wocij4 
have taken care to execute some deed recording touir pec^dhu; 
covenant. But in Bengal it baa not* been easy to asoerta||i-<toa 
nature of this custom. According to some persons, the usage traa 
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that where a ryot reelaioMd wa8te» or reoeited tend in hht own 
township, be got with it the right of occupaoey; teoaney-at-wiil 
. being, under the native eystem, confined to holdings an the Zemin¬ 
dar's own .domain, or in a village other than that where the cultiva¬ 
tor resided After a foil consideration of the suligeGt we consider that 
this view is correct. Such a custom prevailed in 1797, as shewn 
by the regulation^ and we find no trace of any subsequent change. 
It is implied in our older sale laws. Ou no other supposition can we 
explain the well-known fact, that ryots freely, and almost capri¬ 
ciously, exchange land in which they have an undoubted right of 
occupancy for other fields in the same village, without caring to 
provide that a* good title is conveyed with the proper^ty received. 
It is assumed that the mere occupation with the landlord’s 
consent is sufficient. Any intelligent ryot, if questioned, will spealc 
to the existence of the custom. There was in 1859, however, 
another school, which held that a right of occupancy was, accoord- 
ing to usage, acquired by a residence for twelve years, the Maho¬ 
metan period of limitations. This opinion had beeh acted upon 
by the settlement officers in the North-Western Provinces, and * 
had been declared valid by the Sudder Court of Calcutta in a judg¬ 
ment to be found at page 778 of its decisions for 1857. A third 
party declared that all tenancies in this country should be con¬ 
sidered as held from year to year, unless the contrary was shewn. 
This theory, which has attractions for English lawyers, because it 
makes out our Bengal customs to be the same as those which 
have been created in England since the decline of the feudal sys¬ 
tem, was subsequently embraced by Sir Barnes Peacock; but w'as 
in 1857 repudiated by him, as well as by every other member of 
the Legislative Council. 

What we wish to point out is that the framers of Act X. of 
1859 examined the question as to what ryots possessed occupancy 
rights in a jadicial spirit, seeking not to alter but to ancertain 
• and declare the existing law; and that the opinion which they in 
*the end adopted was of the nature of a via media between two 
extreme theories. At first they accepted without reserve the 
more liberal view, that to which, as we have said, our own judg¬ 
ment inclines. The provision that all resident ryots possess 
occupancy rights, was inserted in the ^ill as drafted, read twice 
in Council, And submitted for, the opinion of local officers. Mr. 
Halliday, then Lieutenant-GoVernor of Bengal, Mr. G. Sconce, the 
Sudder Odurt judge, and other great authorities reported in 
favor of the twelve years rule. It was adopted by the Select Com- 
mitcee of the Legislative Council which included Sir Barnes 
Peacock, and Mr. Currie, ^r reasons whidh they explained in the 
following passage of their report: 

' Sec. Yl. *<The laws in force speak of Khudhhast ryots as 
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Msseniog^ righits oeoapapt^f and in taqia |»lac$a tlm word 
Kh\i^hhi^.9Wim ^ be oouside^ at tyiicuiiyiaoiit^ witb Tetideat. 
Betidenii wat therefore the word need m the origiaal BUb But 
it has beea pointed out by the Western Board that resideney It 
not always a condition of ocot^Huacy, and it appeals after moeh 
inquiry it was prescribed by an order of the Government of the 
Noith-Western Provinces .in 18d6, as most consistent with the 
general practise and recognised rights, that a holding of the same 
land for twelve years should be cimsidered to give a right of occu¬ 
pancy. We have followed this preoedent^ and altered the section 
accordingly." 

This plain statement is quite conclusive as to tile intentions 
the legislators of 1859. They meant the statute to be ou this 
point purely deolaratory» founded on ''general practice and 
recognised right,ascertained after close enquiry. The case of 
those who now say that they attached undue vmue to residence 
for a limited period is, that the persons appointed twenty years ago 
to enquire into the then existing customs were mistaken on a point 
of fact. We also believe, though less confidently, that there was 
an error, that the definition chosen at first, was better than that 
by which it was afterwards replaced. But we would not ground 
a claim for occupancy rights on behalf of resident ryots of less 
than twelve years’ standing on our belief that they should hava 
got them in 1859, nor would we now ask that they should receive 
any compensation And this because it appears to us that the 
finding, on the point of fact, should under the circumstances be 
final. It was made by competent authority, after due enquiry; 
it was of the nature of a compromise; it has stood unquestioned 
for yeara Is it prudent, is it moderate, is it statesmanlike, to 
revive old* controversies, which the world had supposed to be 
laid at rest for ever 1 To refuse to be bound by any decision, no 
matter Jiow solemn, or ancient 1 We do not dwell upon the fact, 
that, though the privilege of the ryot was not created in 1859, * 
that of the zemindar was. The right of a superior tenure-holder* 
to any share in ihe increased value of land held at a quit-reut 
was never beard of in Lower Bengal, nntil it unexpectedljr arrived 
one morning with the Simla mails, it having been thrust into the 
Bill at the last momenli, and passed without explanation *or 
discussion. We do not say this with any desire to question the 
right, for it is now the law, and it should be respected without 
too severe a criticism of its origin. But it is strange to sec A 
litigant endeavouring to discover in bis opponent’s title tiiin 
particular defect which is patent in bis own. Zemindars and their 
friends have had this di^ussion so much to themselves that we 
must caution them against coming to believe in a fabulous history 
of the origin of difierent parts of the landlerda It is pot true 
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that all the privileges of the lyots were >€eeieed jresterday, 
irutiganie diaoolo; or that those of the eenkindlirs came dowo 
from heaven direct at the creation of the world. Both are 
derived from native custom»modified by English law. the distinc¬ 
tion between them being, that the fights of the cultivators lure the 
more ancient. 

The Government scheme itself betrays the hollowness of what 
we may call the historical plea for confiscation. It certainly 
deprives the holders of the tenures, which were in 1859 declared 
to be valid, of two thirds of their beneficial interest in the soil, 
and this act may be defended on the ground that the finding 
then arrived at** in their favor was a mistake. But no such excuse 
^n be made for any interference with privileges purchased or 
otherwise acquired since 1859. These were undoubtedly gained in 
a legitimate way, by lawful contract. The Codb decides that a 
grant of village land to a ryot, followed by his residence on it 
for twelve years, shall, in the a^ence of any stipulation to the 
contrary, be held to amount to the creation in Ills favor of an 
occupancy tenure, with all its incidents. Every landlord who. 
since the promulgation of the law, has performed the act was 
aware of its consequences, and must be held bound by them. 
Indeed vast sums have been obtained in fines and cesses as con¬ 
sideration for such grants. And yet the Bill is even more harsh 
on i-yots who have thus brought their’ privileges under the law 
than upon those whose titles are said to have been created at the 
time of passing the statute; for it takes from them not two- 
thirds only, but four-fifths of their interest. From this it seems to 
follow that, however the supporters of this measure may put 
forward antiquarian theories to keep off the uninformed crowd, 
they are themselves but little under the influence of tuch delu¬ 
sions. In their practical action the rule seems to be to* push 
enhancement as far as it is likely to be borne, irrespective of the 
nature of the title under which exemption is claimed. 

It will be seen that no excuse for tampering with the tenant- 
right of Bengal can be derived from the history of its origin. 
It is as vain to contend thait the privilege of occupancy was con- 
fe^ed by the Supreme Legislature, as it ^is to maintain that the 
right to hold at proportionate rates was added by the High Court. 
The majority of our present ryots inherit their interest on the soil 
from those who were decHred by the Perpetual Settlement to 
possess wich a title. The remainder have acquired their position 
by contraots, generally made for a consideration, the nature of 
which is inferred from the general custom of the country, as ascer¬ 
tained by the Legislative ^uncil in 1859. and since then from 
a positive statute. These two classes have been amalgamated, 
and cannot now be separated. Their tenures have been con- 
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firmed by exprose lav, and have thm been bought and sold with 
a statutory title. W>e cannot even imagine bow any property could 
be better secured. It is strange if prescription, contract, the de¬ 
cision of Courts, and the Acts of Council prove insu^imit to 
preserve.to the peasant his intelest In the soil he ploughs. 

Sir Richard Temple has referred to au idea of what in reason 
and justice an occupancy rent ought to he, as a proper guide to 
follow in legislation. He puts the olgection to the existing sys¬ 
tem, the rule of proportion, that under it ** the justice of the 
new rent must depend on that of the old. But what if the old 
rent were questionable, what if it were too high, as perhaps in 
some parts of Western Bengal, or too low, as perhaps in some parts 
of Eastern Bengal? Whatever defect may exist in the old rent is 
necessarily repeated in the new.” The suggestion that the rates 
may be too high in Behar must be taken in connexion with 
the fact, that the Government scheme makes no provision for 
lowering them. The practical issue is confined to the proposal to 
raise the quit-fents of the East on the ground that they were 
from the first, and therefore under the law of the land must 
always continue to be, lower than in reason and justice an occu¬ 
pancy rate should be. Now we must say that this is a little 
fitnciful. Reason and Justice, which are here introduced as autho¬ 
rities, do not prescribe any particular dues for occupancy xyopi, 
any more than they do for Putnidurs, Mohurridars, or Zemindars. 
Their admonition is simply that of the old Roman maxim, 
** give every man his own.” Where a rent designed to be 
perpetual was originally fixed on a new scale, this was probably 
done from a consideration. The proposal is that the tenant should 
be deprived of four-fifths of what he bought, without getting back 
any part of the purchase money, that the landlord should take 
again evhat he sold, without returning the price received in ex¬ 
change* Such actions are not dictated either by reason or 
justice. In every case, we must add, the terms of a perpetual 
tenure are fixed by special contract, by custom, or by statute; it * 
must always be both foolish and inequitable to interfere by an 
ea: post f<mto law, in order to make sum holdings conform to our 
abstract id^a of what their conditious ought ro be. 

This is the proper place* in which to ofier our comment upbn 
the praise for liberality which the advocates of «tbe present 
Bill bestow upon each other, on the ground that they wi^ to 
leave the ryots some part of their present share in the rack-rent. 
If they believe that public opinion would tolerate a measure more 
sweeping than that at present put forward, then they deserve 
some t^nks for their moderation. They show liberality of the 
kind displayed by the hero of one of the late Lord Lytton's novels; 
the celebrated Faul Clifford, when he returned to those he stopped 
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on the highway a part of what he took from them, to the Biehop 
hie gold watch and ten iMunds from hie purse, to the maid* of 
honour her earrings and diamond aigrette. But if, on ^e other 
hand, they are trying to get ae large an enhancement as there 
is any chance of the legislature idlowing, they cannot claim the 
sympathy which we ^ive to that generous robber. Those who 
grasp at all within their reach need not make a merit of leaving 
what they are unable to touch. 

We come now to the arguments in favor of the proposed change 
which rest on utility, not on justice. It is proper that these 
should be considered with attention, but always subject to the 
maxim, that ithat is unfair can seldom in the long run be useful; 
that interference with the rights of property for the sake of some 
advantage to be gained is a dangerous practice. There are persons 
who believe that what they call a moderately high rent is con¬ 
ducive to the interests of agriculture, and to that of the cultiva-' 
tors themselves, Where the tenant has little to pay, he falls, 
these authorities assert, into habits of idleness; he neglects his 
work, less is produced, and while the country obtains a diminished 
crop, the farmer has no greater profit. High rents, on the other 
band, make constant labour a necessity. The peasantry acquire 
the best of all qualities, industry,. and become more happy and 
contented than the slothful can be. And the nation is benefited 
by an abundant supply of all the fruits of the earth. 

On this speculation we must remark that while it gives a reason 
for taking money from the ryot, it affords none for making over 
the sum thus obtained to the zemindar. The superior teniire>holder 
has bought, probably at one of our auction sales, the right to 
receive from the inferior a certain fixed sum every year, or a pay¬ 
ment assessable according to known rules. He has no claim to 
anything more than he has thus purchased. If we find it necessary 
to benefit the cultivator by increasing his liabilities, tbe^lord of 
the manor has not a title to the excess. It should be used for the 
' good of the public, or for that of those from whom it is taken. 
The education of the children of cultivators, and the support of 
their families in times of scarcity, are objects which naturally 
present themselves as suitable for the enployment of such a fund. 
THe reader will at once see that such a fiuggestioa is unpractical: 
the argument that an increase in liabilities pomotes industry, 
would be scouted if used as a plea for enhancing the amount of 
taxation. And this shows of wbat a flimsy texture the theory is 
made of. Used $8 a pretext for indulging the greed of a class, 
and supported by the political influence of those w^iom it would 
thus benefit, it dons as well as another'excuse. Any reason in 
favor of taking her caigo^rom a merchant ship will seem good to 
the pirate: he will be at once struck by the statement that it is 
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benevolent to mak^ the vessel lighter, and thus to fit bet for faoiog 
rough weather. But if infonnea by the Gapttdn of a MaQ‘K)f«war, 
that, though he may help to remove the freight to a safe plaoe^ 
be must not keep any of it, the pirate's belief m the neoeisity for 
interference will disappear at oSoe. 

The theory that high rents paid by the actual cultivators pio» 
duce prosperity is not supported by any of the known fiicts of 
Indian agriculture. On the contrary, it appears that wherever 
the assessnimit has been^ low, the people have been prcMperou^ 
where it approached such a figure as eighty per cent of the com* 
petition rate they have been distressed. Sir George (Jampbell often 
commented in official reports on the wretched condition of the 
cultivators in Behar where the local authorities have permitted 
the law in favor of tenant-right to remain a dead letter, with the 
comparative comfort of the ryots in Eastern Bengal, the part of the 
country in which the ancient rights of the cultivators have been 
best preserved. Sir Richard Temple, has, with great impartiality, 
testified to theT same fact, though it is not favourable to bis present 
policy. We could go through the list of the different Districts of 
Bengal, from Chittagong with its rich peasant proprietors, to the rack* 
rented ryots of the Darbhanga Raj, recently receiving State relief 
as paupers, and show that the prosperity of the peasantry varied in¬ 
versely as the rent rate. If we look l^yond our own Province we 
find that in Bombay the assessment is lighter than in other Presiden¬ 
cies, and that tenant-right has .been conceded in full, even to the 
extent of permitting the cultivator to sell or underlet his interest ia 
his farm. The effect is felt in high wages, a crop not only sufficient 
for the population, but leaving an ample margin to support 
commerce by large exports, an amount of comfort among the lower 
classes which at once strikes and gladdens the eye of the traveller. 
In the* neighbouring Province of Gujar&t, we have rack*rents, and 
misery. * 1'he laud revenue of Madras was at first comparatively 
high, though less than what might have been obtained by competi¬ 
tion. The resources of the country remained undeveloped until ' 
Lord Harris reduced the assessment in 1854, since which there has 
been an improvement, But the rate»is still greater than that of 
Bengal and Bombay, and Madras is still backward in agricultum. 
In the North-West, too, th*e rent is generally imposed on a medium 
scale, and the country is not remarkable either for the%poverty on 
the wealth of its ryots. Oudh is an exception, it is to some extent 
rack-rented, ejections are frequent, emigration is activei|*and a* 
Bengal revenue officer on visiting the country is yaddened b^ tbe 
unfortunate condition of its inhabitants. These facts have influ¬ 
enced the judgment of the Government o| India, which has ddiber- 
ately adopted on own estates the policy of light assessments^ 

The authors of this proposal do not wish to reduce tbe |»osper- 
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otur ryots of Eastern Bengal* to the wretched cdnditfdn of their breth¬ 
ren in the worst parts of Behar; but stioh* in all humalk probability, 
would be the ultimate effect of their measure. The cultivators who 
now boM upon lease’ only, or at will, would be the first to feel 
the consequences of the passing of the Bill. The landliwd has at 
present the right to subject these tenants to the rack-rent, enforc¬ 
ing it in the only practical way, by frequent ejectments, and free 
competition for the vacant farms. But in fact nothing of the kind 
takes place. Very little could be gained in money by introducing 
such a system, as the class is comparatively small, while much would 
be lost in popplarity. The Zemindar would appear to- be breaking 
through the established usages of the country, in order to oppress 
a few isolated ryots left by the law at his mercy. If he adopted 
such a line of conduct the occupancy ryots would probably 
withold the illegal cesses, which, wherever they are not a black-mail 
levied by violence, are payments made in consideration for the 
observance by the lord of the manor of such of the customary 
privileges of the cultivators as are not yet prot^ed by law. 
Whatever be the explanation, the fact is bejonu dispute. At pre¬ 
sent the tenants-at-will pay only the same rate as the privileged ryots, 
about one third of the rack-rent. Bnt would this state of things 
continue if we were to enact that the rent of the minority should 
regulate that of the majority, instead of being itself fixed by the 
more general custom 1 If we were to decide that the rate of the 
large body of occupancy ryots should be assessed according to that 
of the few and scattered leaseholders—there can be but one 
answer to these questions. If the landlords do not care to crush a 
few poor men with exceptional charges, they certainly entertain a 
strong and natural desire to get a general rise in the rent lates. 
To secure this end they will take every necessary measure. A 
proposal somewhat similar to that before us, was met at a ^recent 
debate in Council by the observation, that it would encourage 
, landlords to give tenauts-at-will collusive leases, not with the inten¬ 
tion of collecting at the rate indicated, but to make evidence 
against occupancy ryots. This suggestion was tbrown out by men 
who knew the country, and ift founded on well-known facts recently 
proved. The reply was, that the Oonyts would detect the fraud, 
and the practise would thus be stopped. Granting that ibis wonld 
be so, the :fesult would be that, the Zemindars instead of merely 
pretending to rack-rent the tenants at-will, would consider it 
necessaiy, Co rack-rent thenk in cruel earnest' Thus the lowest 
class wqnld find* itself subjected to the highest possible charges, 
simply Wause the rate it paid had been selected as a standard 
for assessing others. W% must add tbtet the tenants-at-will are 
a body rapidly increasing in numbers at the expense of the more 
favoured order. In 1859 it consisted exclusively of those who 
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had leas than twelTO years io possession of their holding 
and of a few leaseholders. To these are eow added ** the stjpnh»* 
tors/' that is those who have oontraoted tbemselves out of tj^s 
beoefits of the 4Qt. It is the rule oo many estates to take 
all uew tenants an agreement that they shall not acquire occupancy 
rights, and wherever this practise is adhered to, the privilisgedl 
class must ultimately die ont, A measure like the present 
which would lead to a sharp and defined line being drawn l^tween 
the two divisions of ryots, would make landlords more careful 
to provide against the growth of adverse interests on their estates, 
and thus hasten the process which is leading to the extinction, 
of customary tenures. We thus arrive at the condlusion that the 
first effect of the proposed measure would be to subject a small, 
but increasing body of cultivators to the full competition rent 
rate. 

Now there is good reason to suspect that in Bengal a competi* 
tion rent does not very much differ from a starvation rent. The 
density of thb population is greater than in any other part of the 
world where a ceosus has been taken : S21 io the square mile on 
the whole including the hill tracts, 600 in many districts, 1,000 
in some purely agricultural divisions of Hooghiy. ^ast as they 
already are these masses are rapidly increasing. Births go on 
the old rate, while the numl^r of deaths has been diminished 
by the cessation of the scourges of war and famine, the mitigation 
of some other causes of mortality, such as iufanticide, and the 
ravages of wild beasts. If the amount of employment other than 
agricultural has been increased in some directions it has diminished 
in others ; all our domestic industries having been superseded by 
the competition of foreign manufacturera The pressure of the 
population on the laud is great, and it grows in intensity. There 
are more cultivators than avaible holdings; every village has it 
outsiders, its expectants, who want laud, Mt cannot get it. 
These men have to support themselves on wages not sufficient te , 
maintain a family in a supply of wholesome food —about twe*** 
pence farthing a day in the interior. Even now they sometimsi 
take farms on the Burgait or Metayei;,sysjtem, receiving the seed* 
and giving half the ctov,, a division which leaves the cultivator 
almost a pauper. Uuder*^a system of pompetition these hum^iy 
ootiiers would bid against each other, until the rent was raised to 
the highest level at which it can remain in any country,—that 
which leaves the cultivator in ordinary seasons the bare ogcesssries 
.of life. ^ 

It is unfortunately necessary to conuder this subject of tenant- 
right in connexion with that of famine. The partisd failuroof 
•the crop in a district of fiiehar formed the subject of an 
official enquiry held duriog the cold season of the current yes^, 

T—1 
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The reault showed that the loss was not very serions, and that it 
would uot^ in most parts of India, have been cMweider^ to justify 
measures of Oovemment relief; but it was found that m this 
particular place a bad land system prevailedi and owing to its 
results, and other causes, the ryots*had become so impoverished, 
that our intervention was necessary. Some of our readers may 
remember an incident which happened in Nadiya at the commence¬ 
ment of the administration of Sir George Campbell, which should 
be considered side by side with this occurrence in Behar. The 
crop of a large tract of country was altogether destroyed by 
flood, and the Lieutenant-Governor went to the spot to offer 
assistance, ife found that the loss had been enormous, but that 
the people were so well-to-do and self-reliant, that they could 
support it without Government help. For in Nadiya the rent 
rates of the old Bajah were veiy low, the attempts of new 
purchasers to raise them have resulted only in the moderate 
enhancement permitted by our law, and all efforts at illegal extor¬ 
tion must have been unprofitable under a regime such as that 
of the exceptionally able and honest officers who have succeeded 
each other as Chief Magistrates of Erishnagar. Now we say 
that if the new law is to call into existence a large class of 
ryots over the whole country, as much impoverished as those of 
the Dharbanga estate, our famine prospects will be gloomy 
indeed. The peasants will not be able to save up anything in 
ordinary years as a provision against bad times. Every scarcity 
will find them without either means or credit, and will throw 
them in hundreds of thousands upon our hands. 

As to the occupancy ryots themselves, we believe that the 
allowance of 20 per cent, of the rack-rent is insufficient to be of 
substantial benefit to them. The ordinary cottier holds about 
two acres, for whi^ he pays ten shillings a year, the competition 
value of the farm neing one pound ten. He can thus day by 
twenty shillings, and if he has not done so, he can borrow during 
*a scarcity on the credit of his ability to pay. Under the proposed 
system he would b^^e but six shillings profit, a sum not large 
enough to be of much use. • 

It is well to look at the economical action of the proposed mea- 
Buro from another point of view. The ooject of the Bill is the 
enhanceraeift of rent, that is, an increase in the amount of money 
yearly transferred from the cultivators of Bengal to the superior 
tenure-holders. 

Now it is the ryots who have made this province what it iai 
They cleared the dense jangle which once covered the face of the 
counti^; it is by them that'its trees have been planted, its we& 
sunk. Its gardens encloseol The Eemindars have no interest in 
carrying out such works on the occupancy tenures, and they 
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n^Ieet to do so on tbeir privato ostotes and on the &niis of tbeir 
tenaQ(s-at>wiil. On this point wo will quote the' best antboviljr, 
that of a Naiife Judge of the High Court. ** In Bengal/' he eoj^ 

" an advance by a landlord to improve his estates is a tbit% itn^ 
fortunately a mere eontingencV, trritten in the books of kw, but 
not yet praotiodly realised.” Now we mtat look finr future lui* 
provement to the agency which has effected it in the past. The 
ryots have produced our present prosperity, such as it is; they 
alone are likely to contribute to its morease. Ou oooupauey 
holdings, at least, it would be foolish to expect that any ^rson 
except the tenure-holder should ever contribute to* the improve¬ 
ment of the soil. The farmer alone can profit by any increase in 
its value. The Zemindar is a mere rent charger, entitled to receive 
a rent regulated by fixed rules, and such he must always remain. 
Sir Richard Temple's scheme would not alter his position in this 
respect, though it would increase his income; wnether his dues 
are assessed at a percentage of the rate paid by tenants*at-will, 
or on the system of proportion, he is equally destitute of all in¬ 
terest in the improvemeut of the land ; we have said that the 
Bill would transfer six hundred millions worth of property from 
the ryots to the Zemindara We have now to add that this sum 
would pass from the productive to the non-productive class of the 
community, from those who spend a part of what they get on de¬ 
veloping the resources of the country by improving its land, to 
men who employ their income in other waya Sueb a change 
could not but be injurious to the cause of economic progresa 
We say this without meaning to imply that the Zemindara 
make a bad or a wasteful use of their money. On the ^ntrary: 
we believe that they are as a body charitable and thnfty, and 
that, where their means permit, they keep up a judicious and 
suitalfle dignity, which is creditable to thems^ves and pleasing 
to all Glasses, including that of the cultivators. We would be glad 
to see increased, in any legitimate manner, the incomes whiidi tney«' 
dispense with such discretion: we only assert that their expen¬ 
diture does not take that particular form which politictd econo¬ 
mists call productive. * 

No reason is more frequently assigned for changing the present 
rule of proportion in enhancement, than ail alleg^ diffieulqy in 
worljingit. In order to carry out, says the Minute, ^ it becomes 
necessary to determine judicially the amount and value of the 
produce, not only at the present time, but at some antecedent 
time.” This, it is suggested, is a task beyond the power of the 
plaintiff to prove. The obligation to give evidence of a matter so 
complicated is heavier than he can bear, and it should notf be 
removed from his shoulders. . 

We have not far to seek for the origin of the impression that 
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it is very bard to prove the foots necessary to obtain a decree for 
enhancement under the rule of propo^on. The talue of the 
crop of Bengal has certainly increased of late years^ as may be 
seen frotu the official price cuneut upturns; but, as we learn from 
the road'Cess figures, when compared with the old records^ the 
rent has risen in a still greater ratio. This enhancement has 
generally been effected by private agreement between the parties, 
the ryots being willing to yield to any demand which rests on a 
legal ground, and is not repugnant to their customs. It has thus 
come to pass that the Zemindars have obtained quietly, and with* 
out the expeuiK of litigation, all that they have any right to; 
indeed the more pushing and active among them, those who are 
DOW the most clamorous for a new law, have managed to extract 
rather more than their fair share. While on this point we will 
trouble the reader with a few figures taken from the records of 
the Perpetual Settlement, and from the Boad Cess returns. In 
1797 the rent-roll of Bengal was £2,514,600. The collections 
made on the same lands is now about 16,500,000, therefore the 
rent paid by the cultivators has been quadrupled. But this does 
not measuie the gains of the landlord. In 1799 the revenue 
assessment amounted to £2,860,000, so that only a quarter of a 
million remained to the Zemindars as profit, a bare commission of 
ten per cent, on the land-tax as a consideration for the trouble and 
responsibility of collection. ' The revenue is now, in those districts, 
i?7>520,000; the landloids share is seven millions. Thus the 
income of the superior tenure-holders has been increased twenty- 
eight fold during the present century. This good fortune, which 
has come to the Zemindars unearned and unexpected, is without 
parallel in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions, European or 
Asiatic, perhaps, we might, add f!olonial. We congratulate those 
who have invested their money in the purchase of land bn the 
rapidity with which their wealth has increased, or the dkse and 
the completeness with which they have obtained what they 
bought; a right to an enhancement of rent proportionate to the 
rise in the value of agricultural produce. But having already got 
all that they are eutitiedVo in the present state of the market, 
they must not ask that the law shouki be cbauged in order that 
they should^ get that to which they have no editable claim,—what 
is tbe property of their poorer neighbours. For a further increase 
of income they must awaii> the result of the inprovements still going 
forward! They must not insist upon grasping too much at once. 
Above all, let usmnderstand what they mean when they say it is 
impqsaible to work tho rule of proportion. It is that they have 
alre^y got all that they fan ask under it, and that it is> therefore, 
ibipossible to work it just now to their own advantage. Their 
eompluiut is that of the Bombay Uadeiman who objected to the 
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Small Cause Courts, as of uo use to him, because he had beeo 
paid what was justly his due, aod no Judge would give him a 
decree for more. 

We have high authority for stating that a landlord has no prao«> 
tioal difficulty in obtaining vaf enhancement to which be may be 
really entitle under the rule of proportion. The opinion of the 
fifteen Judges who considered the Thakooranee case was on this 
point ttuanituoua I do not/* said Mr. Justice Trevor, in« die- 
posing of the objection ‘When put by an advocate, *‘see any 
necessity for the supposed difficulties. A Zemindar, on suing to 
enhance, must state the grounds on which he desires^enhancement. 
If his claim be founded on the increase in the value of the produce 
through a simple rise in prices, he will, whatever the mode of 
adjustment determined on, have to state the circumstances leading 
to the demand, and he will have to inform the Court of the parti¬ 
cular rise of prices subsequent to the last adjustment whioh justi¬ 
fies the demand. In stating this he will give the Court sufficient 
data for the 'formula laid down.’* Loch, Bayley, Jackson, and 
Clover, J. J's, concurred in this judgment. Macpberson J. said, 

let the Zemindar seeking to enhance the rent go back to any year 
he chooses; let him go back to the last adjustment if he can, if he 
can not to any year that will suit his purpose, and let him prove 
that the proportion was theu more favorable to him than it baa 
since become.” Campbell J., (now Sir Oeuige) put every difficult 
case that could arise under the rule of proportion, and showed 
how each could be disposed of. Pundit tf., the only native then 
OQ the bench, stated decisively that, *' in adopting the rule of pro¬ 
portion we have not to make any difficult enquiries. The value 
of agricultural produce is a matter almost within the personal 
knowledge of the generality of the villagers, and there are many 
very ftitisfactory records shewing what it was for years past,” Setim 
Karr, <1. said, 1 believe that materials exist for this enquiry, 
that there are men in every haut, gunge, and bazaar in the country,^ 
who can supply such information.** Kemp J. added, the theory 
is one of easy application.** Steer J. remarked that it was " certainly 
most simple.” Sir Barnes Peacock, while putting every objection 
which he thought could ^rly be urged against the rule, declined 
to adopt the suggestion, that it would not work easily. Where Is 
the evidence which is to be placed against that of tlmse Judges,» 
men of learning, of experience, of tried impartiality ? We have 
never heard quoted the opinion of a single man who, having tried 
to enforce the rule of proportion, had found anjvdifi^ulty in doing 
sa 

As this is not a matter to be decided altogether on authority, 
we will consider it briefly for ourselves. The rent of aU occupancy 
tenure is subject from time to rime to re-adjustment in picportica 
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to aoy increase or decrease which ota^ occor in the average value 
of the cropt otherwise than by the improvements effected at the 
expense of the tenant: and the question at issue isy can thia 
rule be worked ? Now the most ordinary cause of such a change 
is a rise in prices. This is a movement which has for half a cen* 
tury gone on over the whole of India, we might say over the 
civilized world; there is everywhere a steady, though not a uni* 
form increase in the cost of all agricultural products. In partiou* 
lar neighbourhoodsy where new markets have been opened up 
by railways and roads, the rise is marked in a special manner. 
Now the history of prices is a matter of public notoriety, which 
maybe easily* proved by the records of the Secretariat, uf the 
Board of Revenue, of every collectorate, and of many dealers in 
country produce. In an authority no less accessible to Zemindars 
than their own organ, the Hindu Patriot, we have seen a sketch 
of the rise of prices in the town which is the centre of the estates 
where the most serious enhancement suits have occurred; 
it was detailed, and apparently taken from sdurces which 
would have been considered authentic in any Court. Nothing 
can be easier than for a landlord to prove an alteration in 
the average price of grain, and this done in one case, a 
precedent is established, which, in practice, is good for a whole district. 
And our courts require no more than this. It is a mistake to say 
that a landlord must prove amownX and value of the produce” in 
order to obtain a decree. He has only to show that a rise in prices 
has occurred, and he will get a proportionate enhancement, unless 
the tenant can establish some defence, such as the usual one, that 
there has already been a proportionate increase in the rent. 

The Minute suggests that the matter becomes more difficult when 
the crop has been changed, where the land which was sown with 
rice in the old days, is now covered by jute or linseed. Tbk does 
indeed appear a complication, but the objection disappeam when 
, considered more closely. There is in Bengal no land which pro' 
Muces jute and linseed exclusively. The demand for these staples 
is limited, the supply of soil well adapted for their growth is 
enormous, almost any ricOiland is suited for the purpose. It 
follows, that no farmers have a monopoly of tb6 cultivation of jute 
and linseed, and from this again we infer that no unusual or 
^traordinary profit can be made by raising them; for if there 
was much to he gained by sb doing, otbem would sow these new 
crops, aqd,the quantity pr^uced would be increased until all lands 
fit for the,^rpose had l>een exhausted, or the excessive supply jhud 
reduced tmir pric^ We all know that in the case of jute, great 
.profits ffid lead to over-prodisction, reaction in thq mnvket, a fall in 
prices, contraction of the a^ of cultivatiou, and loss to the farmers, 
ml in the usual course, and as those acqaainted with commercial 
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afiTairs furedioted beforebaiid, Ihiogi ha^e now found ilieir level, 
and the promts of iote ealdvation are the saiae as those of the 
growers of rice. The price of the latter staple has been raised by 
the introdootion of the fibre as the quantity of land on which rice 
is grown has been reduced, add the supply diminished. And this 
rise in the price of rice, measures with perfect accuracy the increase 
in the gross value of his crop, gained by the cultivatonr generally* 
The landlords have, therefore, to prove the history of the price of 
rice only, in order to establish a daim for proportionate enbanoe- 
ment. The theory that they are entitled to more than this on the 
ground that exceptional profit can, on the average, be made by 
growing a new crop, such as jute or linseed, will be rejected by 
eveiy one acquainted with the facts of the case and the accepted 
truths of political ecconomy. 

The Zemindar has a right to enhancement if the quantity of 
the crop produced has increased, j ust as be has when its price has 
risen. Bat cases of this sort are exceptional, not like those to 
which we have previously referred, the inevitable effect of oauses 
always at work. In general, land does not improve independent of 
human agency. Left to itself it runs into jungle ; tilled year by 
year it, at best, retains its original fertility. The only land in 
Bengal which is known to improve spontaneously is that newly 
formed by the accretion of our great rivers. This runs through a 
familiar course, being at first mere sand, and becoming in 
time like the rest of the country, which has been all created by 
such deposits. The problem of the assessment of such land, 
where it is held under occupancy tenure, is solved by the second 
rule of enhancement,—by making the rate the same u that paid 
for soil of the class into which it has passed. This is a re^ar 
custom, fair in itself, and objected to by neither party. If, as the 
native puts it, your cAier land has become osul, you must pay 
asu^ rates. Thus the difficulty of an enquiry into the amount (A 
the produce has never become necessary in any one instance. , 

We might, indeed, put imaginary cases in which the applica* 
tion of me rule of proportion would tax the ingenuity and 
patience of the best judge. The introduction of the culture of 
tea has given an exceptional value to land in the few places auil^ 
for such gardens, the slopes of the Himalayas, and the Terai at 
its foot. Some people hope that Carolina seed may b^substituted 
for our own,—and that the quantity of rice grown in the oountty 
may be thus increased. But the tea^ardens have not been mada 
on oocupauoy tennres, and the fine American ri<^ has not, as yei^ 
aupers^ed that of Bengal. It will be time enough to deal with 
euoh difficulties when thdy arisa At tl)p worst, it would not be 
impossible to make tbe calotilation in its enffrety, to asoertain the 
value of the former erop and of that substituted in its stead* 
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But if the objection of a practical di£Bleiilty p its.working 
does not lie against the rule of proportion^ it certainly tells with 
great force against the system to be established by the new Bill. 
The standard of assessment set up by that measure is *' the average 
rate paid by non^occupancy xyols in the district or part of a 
district." The difficulty of finding out what this average may be, 
will be understood by those officers who have had to make 
similar inquiriesi under the provision of the present law, which 
enables a Zemindar to enhance the rent of an individual to the 
prevalent rate for ryots of the same class in places adjacent. Every 
step in such %n enquiry is beset with snares. We will pass over 
the ambiguity of the phrase ** district or part of a district^" and 
suppose that the law, as amended, may indicate clearly what is 
the tract of country to be taken as the area of comparison. 
This being known, the person who has to calculate the average 
must begin by separating the few non>occupancy ryots, whose 
rent-rate is to be the standard, from the mass of privileged 
tenants. This will be no easy task, as the sta.tvL% of ryots is 
generally disputed, and the question cannot be raised without 
creating a war of classes. The next thing to be done is to 
classify the lands of the tenants who are found to possess no rights, 
for we presume that it is only lands of equal value to those in 
dispute which can be taken as a criterion for fixing the rate. The 
rent given for a fertile field near a market would not be selected as 
an indication of that which should be assessed on a patch of sand 
near a malarious swamp. This survey completed, the rent paid 
for the different qualities of land by the tenauts-at-will should 
bs ascertained with precision. In doing so, evidence would have 
to be closely sifted and compared. It cannot be assumed that 
rent is correctly stated in leases, as we have been told in Council 
that the Zemindars would execute collusive deeds in onder to 
effect the apparent rate ; nor that the collections shewn in account 
books are accurate, as it has been proved that, in Eastern Bengal, 
these are often falsified on a large scale, and for a number of 
years^ with the same object. 

The Minute seems to occept the position that the rule it 
wpuld introduce is hard to work. At least on no other ground 
can we explain the confiscation by the*Bill of the ryots present 
right undef Act of 1859, to^have bis old rent considered fair and 
equitable until the contraiy is proved; a privilege of great practi- 
•cat impertanoe. At present the law requires that the Zemindu* 
^Meking-Jn enhai|oement shall prove the facts which may entitle 
him to it; the whole onus ^wamAi is on his shoulders. The Bill 
would make it the duty the Judge to establish, the plaiutifPs 
;fiase for him. Our judicial officers all grades possess the 
confidence of the people, and in particular of the cultivators; 
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but we fear that if the new system is introduce, they tnay sbon 
become odictts. A Judge who 'steps down from bis seat, and 
goes about the country, enquiring into the status of one atid 
the rent paid by another, iu' order to treble the oustomary^'dues Of 
a third, runs the risk of being confounded with the agents of raok- 
renting landlorda That is not the positionr in which we would 
wish to present our officers to the peasantry. Nor will the position 
be improved if the Coufts avail themselves of the power left to 
them of delegating the in^ridious task to the Collector. It is not 
the policy of Government to perform for landlords the nnpopnlar 
work of raising customary' ratea and to establish for this 
purpose a system of perpetual and inquisitorial surveya 

It is anticipated that even the Collector mdj^ be unable to find 
out the average in question, and in that case the rent is to be 
enhanced Until it is equal to the value of a particular fraction of 
the gross produce—^three twentieths. It seems bard on the lyot 
that he is never to escape, that if one rule fails against him 
another should be brought up as a reserve. As to the principle 
of fixing rent at a fraction of the crop, irrespective of customary 
rights, of the quality of the soil, and of the nature of the plairt 
grown, it is that adopted by barbarians when, on first emerging 
from the nomad state, they commence a kind of agriculture. 
As soon as a degree of civilization, such as that of the most 
backward Mahratta Principalities, has been attained, modifit* 
cations are introduced. Sindia and Holkar could Inform tbe 
Bengal Council that they find it necessary to vary the ehare 
the State in the produce according to tbe class of soil, and to 
the value of the crop. Tobacco, pan, and tea could not be culti¬ 
vated if the large sum represented by three-twentieths of their 
price had to be given as reot, and rae sandy churs of Bengal 
could hot bear such an assessment; tho^h, on some rice ^ lands 
the rauk-rent is three times as great. The reader will be sur¬ 
prised to find a process too savage for Indore offered to Bengal as 
an improvement. He will be tempted to ask whether any otheir 
antedeluvian institutions are to be dis-interred from their graves, 
and presented to ns as living principles of the greatest import¬ 
ance ? a •’ 

Speaking for tbe ryots, if we may be allowed to do so, and 
not without knowledge of their wishes, we can aaf that they 
would like to see the present law rendered even more precise. 
The landlord has a right to an enhancement propordonate to 
the rise in the value of gram: it would be we}l to ssttie what 
markets should be accepted as the standard for this- estimate^ and 
over how many years it 'should extend* We can claim to caiso 
the rate of an individual to that prevalent in ** plaeea adjacent V* 
the tenants would wish to know beforehand, what places are to 

u—1 
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* bd consider^ adjacent within the meaning of this seeiioti. They 
have no object in maintaining a state of doubt on any point, in 
provoking those conflicts, in which it is the last rupee tW wina 
A legislator who thus defined and confirmed the present rights 
of both parties would meet with vthe approbation ffiven by the 
peasants to the Magistrate, who sets up landnnarM, thus pre¬ 
venting the uncertainty which gives an excuse for encroachment 
to the strong. That ruler would excite a very different sentiment 
who, on pretence that there was some difficulty in filing its boun¬ 
dary, confiscated a poor man's field, giving him in its stead a 
patch of lan^ less valuable in another place^ where the limits 
were still less defined. As to whether the Zemindars would be 
glad to exchange tile chance of invading the rights of others for 
greater security in their own, we cannot speak with such confidence. 
Just at present we fear, that elated by the prospects held out to 
them in this Bill, they would oppose any measure designed to con¬ 
firm existing institutiona We merely mean to observe that^ as far 
as the ryots ai-e concerned, there islio objection to* precision, and 
that where the present law is wanting in that quality, it could 
he amended without any change of principle^ and without danger 
of popular discontent. 

One of the objects of the Bill is to prevent agrarian disturbances 
by removing all cause of dispute. The reader may judge how far 
this effect is likelj to result from a measure which substitutes 
for the old and simple rule of proportion, a standard of assessment 
so novel and uncertain as the average rate paid by tenants-at-will 
in the District or part of the District. We have here to recall 
the fact that the disputes referred to, did not relate to any question 
which could not have been settled by the most simple law of en¬ 
hancement. They were caused by our neglect of a simple precaution, 
which experience has shown to be necessary all over India,*which 
has been adopted in every other province, and was formerly enforced 
with great strictness in Bengal. We allude to the registration 
of all transactions effecting the rent rate. Everyone knows that 
the amount of the dues to be paid by the cultivators should 
be a matter of public reeord. The natives have a disposition 
tq complicate their accounts with tenants by legal, illegal, and quasi- 
legal cesses, to set up false claims, and deny true ones, which ren¬ 
ders it impbseible to preserve order. Unless we insist on the obser¬ 
vation of some method in such transactions^ we must either have a 
eystein>*f registration, or confusion and doubt. While we have no 
great hking for pither of these idternatives, we prefer the former. 
Unf(^unately, in 1857, the law which imposed a penaltv for the 
n^^leot of registration wfe repealed, while the provision dedaiing 
it d doty, was left in force. Charges may now be effected in the 
lent-rate by a verbal agreement betwen the Zemindar and a bare 
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naajorily* of fcho lyoti, aod il m m tbi4 vn^ 4hal aoliMiiMiiMiUHi 
have in praedse been effeoted^ fMithat tbe {»asent aasnssineiit is tba 
result of several suoh unauthentioated alteredona < In caaet of 
dispute it» now ^diffioult to asoertaiui not, as some suppose, what 
thp rent may be raised to, but .wbat it in fact hashMoandm. 
The landlords all^ that a particular rate is in force, haviaff been 
introduced in such a year, by the Moaant of the ryots* and hnvim 
since regulated all payments; and if asked fer evidence in 'suppo^ 
of this assertion, they produce their rent-roll and their aeomi^, 
summoning also their servants as witnesses. 

The ryots reply that they always refused to agree to any en* 
bancement, that the alleged contract is a fiction, Uie’ accounts for^ 
geries, and the clerks perjured. The Oourts sometimes find that the 
statements of the tenants, improbable as they may seem to persons 
unfamiliar with such transactions, are perfectly true, while in other 
cases it turns ont that it is the ryots themselves who are trying to 
deceive. It is this attempt of Zemindars to cheat by false accounts^ 
that has led tolbreaohes of the peace in Eastern Bengal j or at least' 
that cause combined with the readiness of the ryots to dispute the 
accuracy of accounts, which were kept regularly and in a business- 
like manner. Attempts to enhance the rent, unaccompanied by 
such conspiracies to deceive, have never occasioned any tumult, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they will have such an efi^t at 
any future period. Ihe remedy for the evil is obvious. We 
should introduce the system of registration now prevalent in the 
other presidencies. It will not enable us to escape the bad effect 
of our neglect in the past, but in time it will establish a record of 
all rights. The returns under the Road Oess Act are a step in 
this direction, but as they are ex parte records, and are evidence 
only against the person who makes them, they are not of much 
value by themselves. The Bill before us neglects to make any 
provision whatever for the registration of enhancements. It does 
not even touch the part of our system which is really out of order. 
The disturbances which suggested some change in the law are thus '' 
taken as the occasion of legislation in the interest of the superior 
as against the inferior tenure-holder, on a point alto^hex* 
unconnected with the question at issue. We might, if we chosoi 
do a great deal to prevent disputes by merely adopting t&a 
imperial and the old Bengal policy on a minor matter oPproc^uret 
but we prefer to fly off at a tangent, and to effbct a radical 
change in a part of our substantive law, which had no coanection 
with the cauoe of any disturban<K>. « 

The examples of the Punjab and of Oudh have been quoted 
in jthe Minute as precedents for takipg the rent-rate of '^ibo 
tenants^t-wUl as the standard for fixing that of the oocupauqy 
tenure-holders; and there has been added, apparently through some 
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misapprebdosioii at to the exiiting law in that part of ladia» a 
reference to the North-West In the province with the adniinsira- 
tion of which Sir Bichard Temple was once so hofaonrably connected, 
our polk^ has always been fair and consistent We never withdrew 
privileges once acknowledged, or confiscated the property declared 
by a Court of Justice to belong to any man. We first held an 
intelligent inquiiv into the respective rights of different classes in 
the land, and these ascertained we confirmed and upheld them. 
The system now in force in the Punjab appears excellent in itself, 
however much it might be out of place at this opposite extremity 
of India. The cultivators have been very generally acknowledged 
as proprietors, either individually, or in village groups. Where 
privileged under-tenants exist, these have been divided into three 
classes, of which the highest holds at one-half the competition 
rate, not at the four-fifths of the same sum assigned to their 
fellows under the proposed Bill. All this is well enough, where it 
forms part of the traditional law of a country; but they are not 
institutions for which we should sacrifice existing^ rights of pro¬ 
perty. Sir John Lawrence, the founder of the Punjab School, 
would have been the first to oppose the confiscation of the pro¬ 
perty of tenants, whether to please the landlords, or to introduce 
some shreds and patches of a system established in a different 
country. 

In Oudh we have certainly done exactly what the Zemindars 
wish us to do in Bengal, and it is a true instinct which leads them 
to recur to that example. We first acknowledged that the cultiva¬ 
tors possessed a valuable interest in the soil, and concluded a set¬ 
tlement with them on that basis; after a litUe time we cancelled 
our agreements, and confiscated their property, giving to them 
in its stead a pittance of 12^ per cent, on the rack-rent. This act 
we did, but as a necessity of war, and a punishment for rebellion. 
Lord Canning declared all lands in Oudh confiscated, by a* procla¬ 
mation published during the height of the mutiny. Afterwards 
as each chief submitted, grants were made to him of certain lands, 
to the exclusion of the peasant proprietors. This was what Gene¬ 
ral Barrow calls the settlement m^e on the battle-field, and it is 
certainly very unlike any arrangement which a rUler would have 
concluded during peace. We will not quote the reproof adminis¬ 
tered to L6rd Canning for this spoliation, by the then Secretary 
of State for India, or the more measured condemnation of the 
Duke of Argyll, and the summary of the facts by Mr. Mill. 
We will assume ^at after a rebellion it may be right and politic to 
withdraw from a settlement made with the cultivators, and to hand 
them over to the militai^ chiefs* who had headed the insurgents. 
But does it follow that we should use the same violence in times 
of profound peace ? That we should involve the loyal peasantry 
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of Bengal in the niin which In 1857 overtook ' lebeli of Oodh' 

It would be'aa zeBsonable to excite the soldiers df the gerrisoo to 
sack Calcutta next Sunday, on the ^und that Delhi was* ioo^ 
ajfter it had been taken by storm. It is one of the evils of civil 
war, that whHe it lasts, little trespeot is paid to tke rights of pro¬ 
perty, whether real or personal But when peace k re-established, 
the habits acqnired in less happy times dJould be abandoned. We 
should beware of any man who asks os, in our l^islative capacity, 
to imitate the conduct of those Spanish soldiers, who, having been 
guerillas during the Peninsular campaign, became robbers after the 
conclusion of the treaty of Paris. 

It is sometimes said that a Government such as ours cannot 
deal with the masses directly. It can act only through a native 
aristocracy, and should therefore endeavour to secure the affections 
of the owners of land I And we may properly effect this object, it 
is inferred, by transferring to that body property which at present 
belongs to the cultivators. Such sentiments appear to os to be as 
mistaken as dngenerous. The attachment of any body of natives 
must be useful: that of the more intelligent classes is particularly 
pleasing, when it is gained by honourable means. But we would 
only injure our position if we condescended to court any interest 
by dishonestly sacrificing to it, the rights of others. A great 
General has remarked, that in India, England requires but three « 
things to render her power lasting ; justice, rupees, and bayonets. 

It would be a poor policy to sacrifice the first of these titles to 
supremacy, in order to gain a fourth of doubtful value, such loyalty 
as is left to the plunderer by those who have received a share in 
the booty. Lord Lawrence took a broader view when he wrote: “ It 
is on the well-being and ^content of the people of the soil that 
peace and order in India mainly depend. They are the sinews 
and marrow of the physical force of the country, and no policy 
which, does not tend to the improvement of their condition will, in 
the long run, prove advantageous to our rule. If they are pros- • 
perous the military force may be small, but not otherwise." It ii^ 
fortunate for the country that the author of this passage had the 
opportunity of giving a fair trial to his theoiy as to the best way 
of making a land policy strengthen the political position of an 
Indian ruler. He settled the Punjab on a popular basis, and* he 
trusted the cultivators: the result was seen when thd Punjabis 
marclied to besiege Delhi for us, and to re-conquer Oudh. 

We do not wish to dwell very long upon this pointy ^ it is .of 
less importance in Lower Bengal than elsewhere. But we muat « 
say, that the sudden doubling and trebling, tmrough theCknirtB, 
of a rent hitherto fixed'by ouatpm ne^ssarily creates disafkotion. 
Hie fact that this is done by a new law, on a principle hi^erto 
unheard of, and, as Mn Seton-EAnr says of competition, ** atihorent 
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to thd temperament, social habits, andattaobmeni to the soil which 
distinguish the agricaUaralists of India,"' will not tend to pve?ent 
such an unfortunate result. It is true (hat discontent is not as 
formidable here as elsewhere. Still, we must remember that in 
Lower Bengal, Uie Wahabee movement spread only among those 
who were dissatisfied at the enhancement of rent, so much so, that 
a late Commissioner of Dacca, of a turn of mind rather practical 
than scientific, used the words Ferazi (Mahammadan Puritan) in 
the sense of a litigious tenant. There are fanatical preachers 
ready to take advantage of the sentiments produced by a law 
bearing hardly on the cultivators. And we must acknowledge 
that in the prelent state of feeling in Asia, an attack from this 
quarter would be, to say the least of it, emlmrrassing. 

It may be asked whether, in objecting to Bir Richard Temple’s 
proposal, we have any other to offer in its place? We have indi* 
cated some amendments which might be advantageously made on 
the present law ; and to two of these, the registration of changes 
in rent rates, and the explanation of the words, *' plabes adjacent,” 
we venture to attach importance. These are reforms which have 
been effected in other Provinces, and will sooner or later be found 
necessary in Bengal. Moreover, we think that non>occupancy 
tenants should on eviction be entitled to compensation for their 
unexhausted improvements, a principle recently acknowledged in 
the North-West. And there are other points suggested by the 
experience of eighteen years which should be considered, if the 
Act of 1859 is to be amended. We do not, however, think the 
present moment opportune for such legislation. It has been found 
that Government measures affecting the landlord and tenant ques¬ 
tion are always altered in the interest (tf the higher class as they 
pass through Council. Thus the draft of Act X of 1859 was 
changed so as to diminish the number of ryots entitled to rights 
of occupancy, and to impose on such tenure-‘lioldera a new liability 
. in the shape of a third ground for the enhancement of rent. The 
*iaw recently passed in the North-West Provinces was framed in 
order to make a rent fixed by the revenue officer, permanent dur¬ 
ing the whole period of settlement, and thus altogether to prevent 
enhancement, except at long intervals. In Council it was amend¬ 
ed lo that the privileged ryot’s rent may now he raised every ten 
years. The lufluGnce which produced these results on the action of 
Government is now param.*)unt in the Bengal Council. This was 
proved by the fate of the Agrarian Disturl&nces Bill. It was in* 
tended tOtptovide an exceptional machinery for deciding rent cases 
in disturbed villages, leaving the rights of the parties untouched. 
An amendment was propoged to the effect, that in such localities 
the Bubstautive law of enhancement should be changed, and this 
was carried and incorporated with the Act, against the votes of 
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the majority of the QoTerament Members. The roles fiskned to 
supplemeat that of proportion in these villages are improperly to* 
called. They are a charter of uorestriqted license, leaving it to the 
discretion of levenne officers to enhance the qait»rent*on any 
principle, and to any exteni« When we see a moderate and ttse^ 
ful measure so ‘transformed by the Couudl, we lose all confidence 
in it as a tribunal for deciding upon the law of landlord and tenant. 
The best thing it can do with that question is to let it alone. 
We are not in any urgent need of change, things are working fairly; 
there are no land complaints. The time may come when toe legis¬ 
lature is prepared to approach such snbjecta in an impartial and 
enlightened spirit, with a desire to define and enforce existing rights, 
rather than to confiscate them. Until that hour arrives we had 
best remain as we are. 

We have re-stated, as clearly as we oonld, all the arguments 
advanced in favor of the Bill; and we have not been deterred by the 
respect in which its authors are justly held, on account of distinc¬ 
tion fairly eafned in many fields, from putting the objections to it 
in the plainest and the strongest words. The conolusbn appears to 
be, that the proposed measure is at once unjust and inexpedient. 
Unjust, in as much as it purports to take property of great value 
in the aggregate, and now divided among some mtilions of owners, 
from those who before the supreme judicial tribunal oi the land . 
have established a valid title to retain it, and who have sihce held 
it for many years, buying and selling, transmitting and inheriting it 
among themselves, under the sanction of our laws, and the protec¬ 
tion of our Government. Inexpedient, because it is designed to 
transfer a great revenue from the productive to the non¬ 
productive classes, from those who ne^ it as an insurance 
against famine, to men who are never likely to require State 
relief^in any scarcity: also, because it would create confusion 
and litigation, agranan discontent, and political disafiection. The 
proposal would never havn,been made were it not that one of the « 
parties interested has the power to make itself heard exclusively/ 
and has for years repeated its perversion of history, its mis-statementa 
of the existing law, and its mis-representations of current events, 
until they have obtained implicit credit, and are taken as undis¬ 
puted not only by the general public, but even by many persons 
who are well informed on such subjects, and sincerely tlesire to be 
impartial. We wish we could put aside the delurions they creathd, 
as a screen that conceals from us the view behind: huh perhiqis 
they should rather be regarded as the mist throug^ which the bieese 
makes a reft for a moment only, until it closes again, hiding fimai 
the pilot the rock upon which he is steering. 



Abt. TII—the native NEWSFAfSBS OF IHOIA AND 

OEYLQN. 

Prometheus Ij^ng reoonoiled with Jore, * 

The old Titan took the liberal leadership 
Of that Olympian Qo^erument which he 
(The first great popular incendiary^ 

Had long denoanoed from the Caucasian cold 
Of opposition. And, perceiv'ing soon 
Thai though the Monarch of Olympus ruled 
By ri^ht divine, he was not indisposed 
To let himself be popularly famed 
The father of his suDjects, the adroit 
Intriguing Titan thus to Jove appealed: 

Monarch of gods and mortals, live for ever f 
Stay not thy steps in the weli>enier'd path 
Of progress. [India’s] mute multitudes behold: 

BeM in the language of their longing eyes « 

The passionate petition of the dumb: 

And to life’s thousand inarticulate thoughts, 

Emotions, faculties, and sentiments, 

Grant the yet*wanted, alNcom plating, gift 
Without which life is valueless—a voice 1” 

But Jove, mistrustful, answer’d. “ To what end V 
No end of ends 1' The Titan cried, “ Each end 
A fresh beginning. Voice will lead to speech, 

Speech to intelligence, intelligence 

To liberty,” ..... “ And liberty to what 

Mocking his Minister, the Monarch ask’d, 

Impatient of reply. Let none be led 
To dream of taking liberties with me I 
Bestless, impulsive old philanthropist, 

Thy talk smacks revolutionary still.” 

“ Still” said Prometheus, sullenly. “ Why not ? 

Prom revolutionary sources rose 

The power I serve ; and what wert thou thyself 

Without the Revolution, Son of Time 1’’ 

• • a • • • 

. . . . . "Livingforce 

In all that lives I seek, and, where I find, 

I love and serve it. Ifet the poorest germ 
That strives with uncongenial circumstance 
But show me beating in ita breast bfie pt^ 

Of <pregnant life, it imall not lack mine aid 
To grow and strengthen,—ay, and overcome I” 

—Liberty of tne Pres*.-By Lord Lytton, Governor General 
• of India. 


It should not, perhaps, be a matter of surprise, though it is 
certainly of regret, that in« a question of such recent occurrence 
as the establishment of the Native Press of India, discrepant 
accounts have already appeared as to whom the honour 
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belonged of founding this potent' means of r^presentidg and iefln- 
enoing opinion^ Incorrect statements hsTe appeared^* and a claim 
for fjie honour has been founded on the ^t that| in t83(b 
an oBScer of the Indian Medical Service, Dr. John flenderson, 
with the aid of an old Stanhope Press and a fount of type, pub^ 
lished an advertising sheet, the amnU^oourieur of the Agra 
Akhbar, which was held to be the first native newspaper published 
in India. It may have been the premier vernacular sheet of the 
North-West Provinces, but it was certainly not the first Native 
Newspaper in the land. Twelve years prior to Dr. Headerson*s 

£ raiseworthy effort the Serampore Missionaries (notably Dr. 

Larshman) added a farther obligation to the already great debt 
which India owed to their unwavering labours, an obligation 
which is not unlikely in its far-reaching influence and possible 
expansion to be equal to any of the great efforts which have 
emanated from that home of large enterprises,-—the Danish settle-' 
meat of Serampore. On the 23rd of May, 1818, the first verna¬ 
cular newspaper of India was published. The Dajyan (Mhror) 
was printed at Serampore, and the Marquis of Mastiogs, then 
Governor-Qeneral, hailed its appearance as an omen of good. Not 
contenting himself with writing a letter to the projectors express¬ 
ing his entire approval of the enterprise initiated and of the journal 
itself, the 'Viceroy went farther, subscribed in the name of the 
Government for a considerable number of copies, and had them sent 
to the different native Courts.* The Marquis gave utterance to a 
sentiment which it would be assuring to hear repeated in these days 
from those similarly high in authority in this land, when it is 
proposed, in some quarters in India, to check the freedom of 
expession of opinion, and to place a gag upon the native press. 
He said, It is salutary for the supreme authority to look to the 
control of public scrutiny; ** it would be well if Lord Lytton would 
say much the same thing at the present juncture. The utterance 
of the Mai-quis of Hastings is an axiom that seems trite and 
common-place to the English reader, but it was of unwonted import * 
at the time it was spoken, and to the inhabitants of an Eastern 
land where reverence of State dignj^ies is engrained in the life 
until it becomes as much a part of existence as breathing, and 
criticism would, except with bated breath and in a whisper, nevbc 
be indulged in. Indeed, the story is^told of Dr. Hendefbon's paper, 
that when, after a few years’ tenure of the editorial chair, 
he gave place to a Muhammadan whom he had trainpd-^eot 
merely to compile news and to make judicicms extracts, bat 
also to discuss passing events and express opmions upon pro* 
posed or complete acts of. the authorities, the people were mocb 

* Art. Early Bengali Literatare and Newspapers.” Caicuitta Stviev, 
1660 . 
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called Digdatihemt deecribed as *'conducted on a plan similar to 
that of the Penny and Saturday Magazines of England.*' This was 
soon after followed hy the Brakmanioal Magagine, edited hy the 
celebrated Bam Mohun Boy. The effect of newspapers and cheap 
literature generally* has been both to purify and enrich the Ian- 
mage in which they are printed. Notably is this the case in Bengal. 
What Dante did for the Dalian language, Wiclif and Shakespeare 
for the English, and Luther for the Qerman, that has the native 
Press of India done, and is still doing, for the various tonguel in 
which a printed literature has been established. What has been 
accomplished in Ceylon in this respect, where the Native papers are 
of comparatively more recent date than in India, a pundit of some 
position describes in expressing the following opinion in a letter to 
Idle present writer. He says:—Not the least important influence 
which the paper [Lakrivi ICiranal has been exercising on the 
literature of the land is this. Before the establishment of the paper, 
the people were quite indifferent respecting the grammar and correct 
spelling of the language in which their books were'printed. Now 
a standard has been established, which is acknowledged through¬ 
out the length and breadth of Ceylon, with a few unimportant 
differences, which are the products of different schools, and which 
there is not a disposition yet to give up. Publishers, too, are now 
more careful about the 'get up* of their works, Prior to the 
newspaper period the people hated printed books. Printed tracts 
and such little works they did accept when offered to them it is 
true) but it was more out of respect to the giver than any thing 
else. The gifts were neglected and put to useful purposes other 
than perusal. Now the current has turned in favor of printed 
books, which are considered moie correct than the old manu¬ 
scripts." 

One very striking fact will at once attract the attention «>of the 
English reader as he glances over the titles of the vernacular news¬ 
papers. Unlike the oolourless "Mercury," "Gazette,'* " Advertiser,*' 
et hoc genua omneof the English journals, the Indian 
delights in most grandiose titles : nothing less than the superlative 
will satisfy him. This will appear from the annexed list of Bengali 
papers with their titles translated into English:— 

yernaeuiar. Translation. 


HitaUri ... 

Bangs Bandbu 

Barrahaaagar Patrika Samachsr 
iiharma Tatwa , 

Bama Bodhini Patnka .. 

Stthar Samaobar 
Samftchar Chandrika 
Som Pmfcils 
Utkaia bipika 


Helper, or Benefactor. 

BCn^l Fnend. 

Barahauagar Fortnightly News. 
BBeence of Beligion. 

Magazine for Enlightening Women. 

Moon of Newa 
Maiiifestor of Moon-[lighi] 

IJriya lUuminator. 
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V^rnaoular, 

BhagTat Tatw^pBodiuki 
OhikitM Barsaa 
Baibin ... 

Arnnodai. ... 

Bito Shadhinf 
Aaaam Bdashiof 
Baoga Mtfair 
^hMya tiandaru 

Siswa^ Darsaa 
Mitra Prakis 
Graiubari ••• 

Sauti Prodaini 
Biswa Data 
Sarbatha Sanpuhin 
Praja Bitnishiui 
Abok&s Tosbini 
Bbagvat Bhakti Prodaini 
J aankkara ••a 
Furna Sasi r 


TtmthiHmi. 

Manifeating God^ Bawnoa* 
Mirror ol tiia Baaling Art 
The Taiescnpe. 

Dawn of Light 
Aoeompliaher of Welfare. 
Aaaaiu Pienaare Seeker. 

Snn ctf Bengal. 

Buad^ of Curioaitiea. 
ediator. 

Review of the tTnirene. 
Manifestation of Friends. 

The Villager. 

Oiver of Peace. * 

Meseenger of the Universe. 
Compilation of All Valunblea. 
Well wisher of the People. 
Pleasant Leisure 
Giver of Faith in Qod. 

Mine of Newsv 
Full Moon. 


Dipping into the pages of the journals of which the abore 
may be taken as a fair sample, but especially those extra-metro¬ 
politan, or not pulilished in the Presidency towns, the student of 
history would be struck with the curious aute-19th century air, 
which seems to pervade their contents. British occupation ba^ 
yet altered scarcely a single village practice^ and its influence 
is not much felt except on the sea-coast and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of large towns and cities. In reading these papers one 
seems to get at the back of existing things, *to become ate 
courant with a state of life which is now exactly what it was 
many generations since. The intervening centuries have passed 
over these villages and have left no formation which cannot be read 
almost at a glance. The harvest of experience is all contained m 
the memories of one generation. It is often a subject of complaint 
with historians that the records to which they have access, tell, 
mainly of the exploits of a daring soldier or of the maohinationS 
of a skilled diplomatist, while the daily toiling life of the masses 
is altogether ignored, lb is a fangy of the writer of this papeft 
born of considerable observation of the matter, that in the 
contents of the first forty or fifty years of vernacular* news¬ 
papers in India, whilst European influence upon the village or 
district was but slight, may be found, by the student who is not 
scared at a multiplicity of petty details, a state of things described 
which will enable him to depict with marvellous accuracy the ^ 
under-ourrent of town and village life, in the df;p when great and 
notable epochs of the land’s history w^re occurring. There Would 
be thus supplied a vivid and complete back-ground of interesting 
facts which would throw much light upon the actions of the indivi- 
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duals upon whom historical research has hiihe^ bean engaged, 
some of whose actions coaid thus alone be made decipherable. 

Before proceeding to review the native newspaper history of 
each Presidency, it may not be amiss to take a birdVeye glance 
over the whole field, for the pnr)]«>se of comparison (as r^ards 
numbers only) with the English newspapers in India, and also 
to observe the extent of chrculation, the (ascertained) influence 
of the journals upon the people amongst whom they circulate, 
and by what sections of the community they are read. In 187ft* 
the following statistical statement, compiled from details ob¬ 
tained from e|M:b Presidency, represented the entire Press of 
India;— 


Bengal. 

Oudh. 

I 4 Eoglish 3 

Vernacular Papers 

88 English 49 

Vernacular Papers 

Anglo-Vernacular „ 

14 

Anglo-Vernacular „ 

4 


102 


18 

Madras. 

Sind. 


Vernacular Papers 
Anglo-Vernacular „ 

26 English 31 

Vernacular Papers 

3 English 4 

32 

Anglo-Vernacular „ 

1 


58 

Bombay. Rajputana. 

Yemacnlar Papers 66 English 37 | Temacnlar Papers 2 English 0 

i \uglo-Vernacular „ 20 Auglo-Yefuacolar „ 1 


86 

North- West Provinces. British Burmah. 

Vernacular Papery 58 English 13 Yemaonlar Papers 2 English 14 

Auglo-Yernaeular „ 7 

—« Ceylon 

65 Vernacular Papers 5 English 5 

Punjab. ^ Anglo-Vernacular „ 1 

Vemaailar Papers 31 English 7 

Anglo-Vernacular „ 1 . 6 

. 

* Central Provinces. 

Vernacular Pamrs 3 English 3 

Anglo-Vernacular „ 3 

6 

• A W 

This 8howsJ582 Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular (circulating 
chiefly among Natives) against^ 166 English papers. Allowing 400 


* It shwild be understood that 
the facU related in gtis paper were 
gathered in 1874 aod 1875. The 
writer has, of set puroose, avoided 
dealing with matters of later date 
which he has collated aud set in 
Older for use, upon which opinion has 


been much divided, s.g.f the Puller 
case and kindred matters. Besides. 
Dr. Birdwood, before the Society at 
Arts, Bottdou, has hitely dealtexfaaus- 
tively with the pi^n of tbs past two 
yeara 
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subscribers as an average to each of the verDaQ«lar.papeia-^(a loir 
average it may be» aeeiog that the LakHvi ** Sunbeam 

of Ceylon.** has no fewer than- 1600 subsorlberSf, but> on the 
other handy the papers in the North-West Provinces.in 1871 
averaged only 215 each)--t|^e total of a simultaneoas issue is 
162,800 copies. This may seem a poor result when contrasted 
with the daily circulation of one lioudon paper onlvy whose 
single issue reaches to this height; but it should be Iwrne 
in mind that a native paper in India has many readers, and 
the approximate total mentioned would need greatly multiplying 
to arrive at the number of people by whom these journals are 
read. In times not yet ancient in England, when dewspapers were 
expensive, two or three or more persons would club together to pur* 
chase a paper which passed from hand to hand, and a journal 
had thus a wider reading constituency than its circulation list alone 
would seem to indicate. This principle applies to India and 
Ceylon; and a case, which is but a sample of many, is on record 
where a single newspaper served a whole village. When the 
copy was received the people were called together* its contents 
read, explained, and discussed. Bearing this in mind, the Native 
Press of India will be found to be no insignificant factor in the 
social life of the Empire. 

Passing over the interesting speculations suggested by the 
fact, that where English papers most abound, there native papenT* 
are large in numbers, we may pass on to notice |;he people 
amongst whom they circulate. This point may be succinctly 
summed up in the remark that the papers are most read by 
those who most need the help they are ame to give. These ,are the 
directing, active sections of the population, those who bear the burden 
and heat of the day in the machinery of social life as distinguished 
from those who are the actual busy bees working in the hive,— 
the artisans and the labourers. These latter, in India, are as 
yet but slightly influenced, except intermediately, by the news-, 
papers. Still the wave of public opinion raised by the journals 
not altogether spent and its force quite exhausted before these 
two great masses of the people are reached. Among the trader^ 
the petty headmen, and those who Jo business^n the Courts, the 
kacboheries and in th% schools, the native newspapers are* au 
acknowledged force, ** the terror to evil-doers** such ae was desider¬ 
ated by the Jewsh King Solomon amongst a people much like 
Indians in many respects. How positive some of the wealthy and 
influential people of India are to criticism even ^ the mildest kind, 
to take an illustrative incident, was shown a shert while since. A 
correspondent of the Satyalankaraya (“Beauty of Trutir) a 
Ceylon paper, innocently and in good*faitii suggested that a» well- 
known and wealthy famUy did not aid Moratuwa* the village in 
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^hich they lived, as they should, aod suggested ways iu wfai^ they 
could be of service iu the District. Such au opiuioD was not aooept- 
table to the head of the family who at once visited Colombo to seek 
counsel x>f the Queen’s Advocate, with a view to an action in the 
Courts, but the Judges were nevef troubled with the incident. 
It 'is, however, as a check upon the rapacity of petty officials 
that most good has resulted to the people at large from verna¬ 
cular and Anglo-vernacular papers. Those aggrieved at nmust 
or illegal conduct on the pait of these men—who, in the East, 
know better, by an exaltation of their office how to *^play 
fantastic tricks before high heaven” than any other people, find that 
“ writing to thi paper” is a ready means of stopping these evils. 
The conductor of a vernacular journal told the writer that be 
** often received letters from correspondents in many parts of the 
country, stating that misdemeanours complained of, such as gam¬ 
bling, illicit sales of intoxicating drinks, cattle stealing, cock-dghting, 
misconduct of unsalaried officials and the like had altogether dis¬ 
appeared through the influence of the press. Moreover some of 
the officials had come to like to be well spoken of in the papers and 
to fear their censures.” In Bengal, the fiabus of university 
education are credited, and justly, with being the mainstay of 
the vigorous press of that Presidency. Native papers there cir- 
, pulate amongst a laiger proportion of people who have been edu¬ 
cated, who also know something more of the world outside India 
than do the inhabitants generally of any other part of the con¬ 
tinent. Bombay is little inferior to the eastern Presidency in the 
literary tastes of many of its inhabitants, while the tone of its 
vernacular papers is at once bolder and more out-spoken in censure 
of some of the acts of the authorities. This is due partly to the fact 
that more energy is thrown into the conduct of the English papers 
in Bombay than in Calcutta; this affects the native prints in asous- 
ing the imitative faculties of their conductors. Madras Presidency 
has, generally, an agrarian population, not much commerce, and not 
^uch life. Consequently, its vernacular papers are behind nearly 
all others in India in number, power, and influence. Respecting 
the North West Provinces apd the Punjab little need be said but 
what will appear in its proper place. 

Of one fact there can be little questibn, viz., that the Native 
papers have stbqu,ired the confidence of the people with whom they 
are brought into contact, and What appears in the columns of these 
journals ,,in(ty be looked upon as an expression of feeling 
which has behinj it a very cosiderable force. In the West, 
characteristic of the people, something only a little less than 
war is declared against the status qito ; and the British raj ” is occa- 
sionally abused in strong terms. On the other hand, in the South 
and East, a milder iuflueuce is exerted, and the attempt is made to 
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show that the British mode of rnliag through naUve chaa&db is best 
calculated to uplift ludia» and that riie best policy for the people ie 
to help the €h>Terinent to the best of their ability. Bash of these 
races expresses itself by the mode most eohsonaiit to its geojus» jnui 
no more disastrous conseauen^ aie to be feared from the out- 
spoken frankness of the Western Indian papers^ than from 
milder tone of the Bengali and the Madrasi youmals ifonlysub^ 
stantial justice be done to all by the authoritieB. Stilh when all is* 
said and done, newspaper influwoe on the masses of India at 
present is very like the means of cultivation current amongst the 
agriculturists of the land almost from time immemorial, mind 
of the native is merely soratehed on its surface j,tt8t ds two or three 
inches of soil are turned over by the inefficient plough the people 
use. Save and except this notable fact: the men who are the 
leaders of the people, are those most strongly influenced by the 
papers, and they it is who give the Vfw% dHordrt by which 
masses are moved. Looked at in this light, and in view of tike 
education which is now being formed from high-class training, 
the Indian Yernactilar Press has no inconsiderable power. In¬ 
directly, its effects are mighty; actually it is an infant in whom 
there is uncommonly great promise.—budding fruit which it wiU' 
require many years to mature. 

An interesting and amusing sketch a few pars ego appeared iu ^ 
the Indian Econormst (a journal then published at Calcutta, aided * 
largely by Government sulisidy) on the subject of the Native Press, 
and by skilfully-garnered and cleverly arranged extracts the author 
endeavoured to show that through the weapons of sarcasm and 
misrepresentation as wielded by native journalists British rule is 
being shaken to its foundations. The freedom accorded to the 
writers is. it is urged, the cause of this. Much is made of excerpta 
cleverly extracted from the context; and the position Js taken that the 
power, given to the people to publish wiiat they will, should be 
curtailed, and an officii paper started to counteract the calumnies- 
of those papers which are left. But this remedy, as has beeu>* 
pointed out. is manifestly absurd, for though an official mper might 
1^ ever so well written and widely-«i|^cidated t^e people could nob 
be compelled to read it. While on the other hand, by the very 
means used would the greatest offenders, that is the cleverest writ^rs^ 
be stirred to attempt, by the hostility displayed,, greater ^iags. The 
opposition of Government would be the very salt of life to a dis-* 
aMcted writer. In the review, uocording to Presideodes, here 
subjoined, use will be made to a slight extent of the sketch 
referred to ; but tte writer of this paper finds himself compelled to 
come to conclusions diametri^ly opposed to those enunciated b)^ 
Mr. Ldy. of the Bombay CtvM BervieeAbo writer m tbh indtow 
Eeowmiat^ 
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Bengal. 

■n 

Bengal, as the birth-place of Indian vernacular news^pers, 
and as the Presidency in which, perhaps, is most active inteueotoal 
life, deserves the first place in any notice of the native press. 
It is impossible to deal thoroughly with so much as a titbe of 
the journals tabulated at the end of this section, and, possibly, 
the fairest way would be ,to take a batch of papers covering a 
consecutive period of, say a few weeks, and note the tendencies 
they evince e.nd the characteristics they display. A batch of 
about thirty papers for the months of November and December, 
1873, when the famine in Behar was impending, now before the 
writer, seem to form about the fairest sample out of several hun¬ 
dred copies. It is curious to note, from the contents of these 
journals, that very nearly all the conflicting estimates formed of 
India by Englishmen, who have never visited the couqttry, but judge 
it from a distance, by the literature abounding upon it, and the 
verbal reports they may hear, may be supported. To take one 
prevalent idea only, to which renewed currency was given by 
the expression of it in the House of Commons, by Mr. Bright, 
and its endorsement by the Marquis of Salisbury at Cooper's Hill 
'College, just before the Prince of Wales visited India, and by 
certain untoward circumstances since, viz., that Europeans ill-treat, 
and are discourteous to the natives. The following particulars 
occur in papers of the same date from different districts in 
Bengal:— 

The Boarahaitagar PatriJta Samackar is exceedincly grieved to hear that 
Inspector Buckley, of the Baracknore Station, while in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation, entered the shop of an old man nameii Kbetra Nath Ghose of 
Batabnndipore an<| dealt him a blow which knocked the old man down? On 
his rising aud attempting to escape he was again knocked oown. By this 
time a number gathered to the spot and the Inspector turned upon them. 
cActs of oppression like this have become as it were an ornament of the 
police. 

Inspector Smith of the Dum-Dum station tore off the beard of a carter 
for refusing to allow him the nssnof a cart which had been already bespoken 
by another party. The authorities ought to take notice of his conduct. 

A Correspondent of the BUhm Pui, writing from Berhampore without 
date, states that whilst the judge, the clei^man, a silk manufacturer and 
Colonel (name illedble) were envied iu playing at cricket in the field 
facing toe barraAs, Balm Bsikim Chatteiji, the Deputy Magistrate, hap- 
pend to be^ passing in his palanquin along a bye-path across the same; 
whereupon the (Lionel, epeakin^in the Hindi language, prevented the 
bearers from proeeed^g: this led Bankim Baba to remonstrate, saying, that 
as he was in the habit of passing by that way every Aay he wonid do so on 
this owaaiou also; but on the/Jolonsl further tteing threats, the BAbn cited 
tha Judge as a wibiess to this proceeding, and on his ^ngto do the'same 
to the clergyman, the Colenel in a loud voice said, Go henee^”. uid suiting 
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the aeiioii ^ t^e irorde^hvd hold of hjo h«od and poahed him i|vigr« Op 4 
olurge being brought e^uet we Golooel, and the mete proved evideocoi 
and the Judgl finding himself in a dilemma^ and being elted as a witheee 
bj the Ooloneh he wrote tb the B&bu, saying that the Col^t wished to bo 
lorgivon, as po one at the time knew him tobe fiapkim Bab»{ but the 
iatter insisted upon an apology being giren as publicly ae the h^lt VM 
otfered, which was at last done by fbe Uolonel; mud so the matter dirojmed. 
Be that as it majsr, the fiecgalis h (ve foAalong time been snb|Mted to insults : 
what bonder u i\ then, that they should be exempt in the estimation of 
the mofussil authorities.* 

Other cases Of a aimilai? kind ate mentioned, but they need not 
be quoted. It should be borne in mind that every case of this 
nature which occuis is eagerly recorded, and that the most is made 
of them by the conductors of these journals. Still it would be in 
the highest degree unfair to judge of the ordinary English treat¬ 
ment of the people of India by the foregoing extracts. Since 
ways have beeu made, and owing to other similar causes, many 
Englishmen of the lower orders, with whom a blow is too r^dy 
when anger is, aroused, have come to India \ and it is these mathiy, 
who, in their disputes with the natives, strike them and give rise 
to the complaints which are made. But, be it far from us to cast 
a stigma on the Railway Servants of India, who, taken on the 
whole, are a body of men worthily sustaining the British name ia 
the East for high-mindedoess and justice. 

The leading articles of the papers under notice, are, moat of* 
them very temperately written, and apparently with a full know¬ 
ledge of the subject treated. Bearing in mind that it is of Mo¬ 
fussil journals that mention is now being made, no hesitation 
can be felt in venturing the statement that they would favour¬ 
ably compare with a similar treatment of local topics in Englisli 
country papera " While translating the articles of one of these 
papers/* says a gentleman in a letter on this subject, “ 1 am fre¬ 
quently compelled to admire the happy and yet forcible treatment 
of sucikl matters which marks whatever is written in the edi¬ 
torial columns of this paper.” The Bengali papers are strong in* 
recommendations for legislation, having only too great a belief 
in the eiScaoy of Acts of Parliament The Som PrakdB is par¬ 
ticularly anxious that a special ActTor the prevention of cruelty 
to animals should be passed. In spite of the merciful tendencies 
which the creeds of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and kindred iMiiiefs 
impress upon the people of the East there is nothing that so sadly 
** strikes a strangei/* as the cruelty displayed to animals. It is a 

* These extnote are from a " Re Theee Report^ were formerly s^ 
port ou Native Papers* pubhehed to the Eduore of Eagiish pHpet< 
weekly ia Hensal, translaiions of They are now treated as oonfiden^l; 
the oonteats being made by a Qe but we believe that eoiiid (dumgS in 
▼erument Translator. this reepecdis not improbslfie. 
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bdpefttl sign to find the papeie dlseoi»itenai}eing4ib0 ptftct}Q& The 
Samaelwr Ohandrtka in oritidrang Sir George Camphors policy 
as Lieut-Oovemor of Bengal, makes a remaik: whieh should he 
received*with aU respect from so ** much-manaed ** a people as 
Hindus. This paper -si^s:—** Among His Honor’s molts are 
reckoned his acting independent of the counsel of others, and hie 
hastiness (/it., hotoheadedness) for wluch we cannot Uame him, 
as he never was married, and a man who has no wife ean never 
pursue an even path.” With regard to the (then) approaching 
famine most useM hints are given to Government; the people 
are told of othn}^food*>8tulIs than rice upon which th^ could sustain 
life, and where these edibles could be found; the Ziemindara were 
recommended to sell thmr jewels and not to lock up their money 
in that form of wealth; the British Indian Association was advised 
to leave off drafting Bills for the legislature and to attend to 
practical matters; while every body was besought, during this period 
of trial to spend less money than was customary on marriages and 
religious festivals. Mr. Lely makes a point of the pipers charging 
Government with being the cause of the famine, but nowhere have 
we been able to find this seriously advanced, and he does not quote 
his authority for the statement. Beyond a misconception of the 
action taken by Lord Northbrook, shared in common with their 
'Anglo-Indian contemperaries, and caused by the secret way 
in which the Governor-General provided against the famine 
in his purchases of rice aU that the vernacular papers said 
about the scarmty was very creditaMe: in tins crisis they 
deserved well of their country. Appreciation of English genero¬ 
sity in the impending famine time is exhibited, although it 
is often enough stated that Orientals have no word in their 
vocabulary answering to gratitude” in the English tongue. 
The Sadhdrani remarks that notwithstanding ml England, 
as shown by its daily papers, is busy with the Ashanti war. 
^yet the Lord Mayor of London, on hearing of the impending 
famine in India, proposed to open a subscription for the distressed, 
and the merchants offered to send badr to India the rice taken 
from it, for all which gracious acts may the blessing of God rest 
Upon these generous merchants, and may they live long.” ^ 

^ Mr. Fawcett is frequently mentioned, and the efforts he is mak¬ 
ing in the House of Commons for the welfare of India are ap¬ 
preciated ; the Hon’ble Member for Hackney may look upon the 
whole ofi Bengal and much of Western India, as included in the 
constituency he rwresents. Bengali Editors are not so bad as the 
compilers of English news for French papers, but^ one of the 
former in the SuUahha 8mi^ehar ohanged Kirk^dy into Kirkan- 
diburg. The Circumlocution Office, for all the <»remoniou8n6Bs of 
the Hindu character, is as mercilessly held up to ridicule in Bengal 
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as in England. Tbn Sapiahih ScmmohOT makes a remark d propoB 
to a (diange of Gtovernoin which may be quoted as kn antld<’to to 
some disrespeetful remarks made by some of the Eomhay pafieni 
of their rulers. This journal says 

The Betigalie have always repoaeQ eonfideece In En(^sh, and 
it was that they eonght the assistAnee of Olive to deliver them from Ihe 
hands of lihe wioked Snrsj-nd*dowIa; and the English too have siwsya 
ehown a liking for the Bengalia ; but Sir Qiorge C^mpbdt has, all of a 
endden, altered the pdiov under which the Bengalis were Utherto prosper¬ 
ing and at ease. Either ur. fiden or Mr. Bayley should be Appointed to the 
post, for Bengal reqnirea such a mler as loves its people. 

Further on, the same paper remarks, somewhat* ludicrously 

The educated Bengalis are much devoted to the English, whom 
they copy in a great many things, such as throwing out the 
foot (I)r position in standing, pronunciation, wearing apparel, and 
a great liking for what the English eat and drink.” Unfortunately 
tlw last cited ** liking” too frequently takes the form of ” 
of soda and Brandy and bottled beer. Befering to native ot 
of native Regiments the Hvndu Banjika thinks they ought to 
be educated; and insists ** that the passing of an examination in 
Mathematics ought to be made as compulsory upon native officers 
as it is now upon the officers of European Regiments. The 
Mutiny of 1857 would not have occurred if the (native) o6Scei;g^ 
had been educated men.” 

its a general rule progressiveness in matters relating to agricul* 
ture is idvocated, but oftentimes little aid is given to the ryots, 
who sadly need assistance. The Rev. Dr. Buckley, of Cuttack^ 
(Orissa,) who has bad over 40 years* experience in India, thus 
writes in a private letter,—after enumerating the various journals 
of the Province in which the terrible famine of 1866 occurred ' 
** The Editors of these papers, on questions arising where the 
^ntere$t8 of Zemindars and ryots are conflicting, aro always to be 
found on the side of the strong against the weak. They are. 
much too selfish to open their mouths or move their pens in thd* 
interest of the oppressed myriads.” It is consolatory to think 
that this is somewhat exceptional,, and that the power of the 
labouri^rs, combined in Rent Unions* is often strong enough to 
beat the Zemindars. Tile labourer^ too, are not unrepresented ia 
the vernacular press. * 


« On a lomewhat amaller fcale, yet *' sudden flow of mutiny*’ Vbiob a few 
euentialiy tbe same in principle, the years sgo, so •angered the Brl^ * 
fitfriculturiil Iftbourcts of hftd wnuof, ftnd Ioq ft ulftbop of Ido jBi* 

Se “courage of their opinions,’* and taWis^ed Church tn sir— ^ ^ ^ - * * 
combined against empiotmrs lo^ be> in the borse*pond for 
fbre Mr. Arch had stirred tip the movement. 
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Xa an article on Trial by Jury” the KanUm^raJk ^i^krika 
makes some remarks which are too^good to be passed over. The 
appointment of men wJ|io have little learning, and whose only 
recommendation is their wealth, is deprecatM. * ** ' It is become 
a common saying now,'* the Editor remarks, " that if a man has 
money, whether he 1^ a shop-keeper or a lic^nor seller, and 
and whether he has learned to read and write ot not, he is consi¬ 
dered fit to sit on the jury. Some definite roles should be laid 
down, whereby the appointment of really able men, well educated, 
of good moral character, and having the fear of Qod, should be 
secured." As an instance of the abuse of power by zemindars 
the Stdabka *Samachar gives a tabulated statement of suits 
instituted in the Serampore MoonsifTs Court, for petty amounts 
of rents: 370 suits in all were instituted, 29 for sums under one 
anna, 42 under two annas, and so on, the highest amount being 
eight annas. Some of these papers are not slow in recognising 
enterprise. The Calcutta Darpan warmly advocates the making 
of tramways and railways. * 

The Som Frakda deals with the large question of the connection 
between England and India, in which it is argued that only through 
the native Rajahs can a hold be obtained on the hearts of the 
people; hence the action of the Supreme authorities against Baroda 
^yras deprecated. A passage in the article under reference runs:— 
u ««» PfOQi this we think that England can never gain the heart 
of India, never, certainly by outward means only. We can res¬ 
pond to tokens of affection ; if hate be given we can return hatred; 
if they boast of their civilization, seeing they are the conquering 
race, we with fears give op our long-held civilization. If England 
behaves badly or cruelly towards us, we will hold Qod as a witness, 
and curse it in our very hearts. If, on the other hand, England 
assimilates us into its own body, we can then only feel desirous 
for its welfare.” For language, similar to this, expressed by the 
JBindu Patriot and the Amrita Bazar Patrika* Sir George 
X^ampbell publicly took up his parable against the Native Papers, 
dwelUng mainly upon such remarks as the foregoing; but this 

* Mr. Lely, quotes the following that you must seek some other way 
frodi the Amrita Bator Patrika of to impoA upon us.*' This is unques- 
May, 1675 :— * tionably coarse and in very bad taste ; 

** Come, come dear pale-faced red- but it would be^ u reasonable to 
haired fellow-subjecti. Leave off this stigmatize the British Press as un- 
sanctimonious tone, we know very worthy of confidence, because of thC 
well what you are, an j you very well rubbiw published by tbe Member for 
know that we have penetrated throt^h Stoke, in the BagliShmani as to say 
your maaka; When you come to that because the A. J9. PtUrika 
preach to ua of high morality, honesty, fbolishly raves, the whole native press 
triith, and so form, we admire your is disloyal and should be curbed, 
ittpudenoe, but we fhmkly tell you 
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cenrai^ was foirly tiiet by Dr. Cfeorge Smitb, then rsliring from 
Ibe editoiial*bbaiir of the friend of India, in a ap^eh WWoh he 
made at ^tnbay. He said that the blots oompiained of whre 
but as spots on the sun compared with the vast amount of phblio 
good the Bengali papers were •doing, and the still greater good 
they were likely to do. 

What some fairly representative Bengali papers have to say for 
themselves, may not be unfitingly quoted here, it being premised 
that what is stated was written in reply to letters seeking inform¬ 
ation. The three selected, are two Metropolitan journals and a 
Mofussil Paper• 

Tha Sindu Patriot. 

The Patriot was started in 1853 by a Babu, now deoeased, who wSs also 
its Editor. Its first proprietor was Baboo Madhusudan of Calcutta, 
who, after a year made over the property to the Editor. The last named 
gentleman continued Proprietor and Editor till June, 1861, when he died. 
The good'wii) was then purchased by the late Babu Ealiprasana Singh, 
who placed it tihder the editorial management of Baba Cbnnder Mookezjee, 
at present Editor of Mookeijo^a Magarine, This gentleman conducted the 
paper for about six months. Babu Kristodas Pal took charge of the paper 
lu December, 1861, and has since continued to act as Editor and Manager. 

The Patriot is an organ of native opinion. Its political faith is loyalty 
to the British Grown an<i justice to the millions It seeks to represent all 
classes of the native population. It is conservative, inasmui^ as it 
unreasoning attacks on the institutions of the countrf; and liberal, inasmueU 
as it i^dvocates progress and reform in consonance with the improved educa¬ 
tion and sympathies of the people. It looks upon British role in India 
an a great blessing, and at ihe same time seeks those advantages and 
privileges for the people which they are taopht to look for, from the 
nigh and righteous principles which the great British nation profsWes in the 
administration of this country. 

The Patriot is regarded as the national organ of the country at large, 
as it seeks to be tba exponent of the wants, wishes, and feelings of all tiie 
nativ# races inhabiting this vast Peninsula. 

There can be do- question that the views aud opinions which 
find expression in the Patriot are respected by the Indiaii*' 
Government and public. The authorities have shown their appre¬ 
ciation of the Editor’s services by making him a member of the 
Calcutta Court of Justices, and ofFering him a^eat in the Bengal 
Legislative Council, wbicl^ he has accepted. , 

Tka Amrita Bazar Patrika. * 

This paper was started in Febmam 1868, in Amrita Bazar, a village 
twelve miles from Jessore, Bengal when four years old it was removed to 
Csloutta, still retaining, however, the eame name. * 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika is i very popular paper. It is ooosideied to be 
the native’s oivan. It has the largest circulation amongit the native preai^ 
the number of ite sabacrihars being a little less than 1,500. The OoyS)nt» 
nient regard it as an able and honest, but Extremely an^Engfisb p^per. 

It is published weekly, on Tbniaday, its annual sahscriptiou miii^ Bs. 8, 
inclanve of postage, 
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Tht UMfeuidJbad Jh^Hke^ 

The P<i^ka is a new joiiroal, hsTiDg been eaUibUebed 111 AprU) 1872. 
Its political prineiplea are liberaj) wad it ie aeutral on all rel^ovf maiten. 

One of the chief objecta pf the P<ttriht ia to supply ib| readers with 
local news, with intereatiog information regarding the aiatriots of Moorahe- 
dabnd and Central Bengal generally, and tb diacnas all meSaurea whidi have 
reference to the development of the material resources of the districts 
which it servest and to the improvement,-HBocial, mamc4)alt and moral of 
the people. 

The Patril^ however, dopa not confine itself to the politics of our little 
Pedlington ; ii. now and then addresses itself to questions of larger and 
wider interests, to subjects connected with the advancement of the people 
of India in general and of Bengal in particular. 

The principle on which this paper is conducted is the greatest good of the 
largest number. It advocates any and every measure^ the aim of which is 
to promote the good and further the interests of our countrymen at large. 

At this point, in dealing with the Bengali papers, a bait must 
be made though masses of material lie yet untouched. Sqme re¬ 
marks on the loyalty of the journals may be fittingly left to a 
general summing up, after a detailed reference ter the papers of 
the respective Presidencies. Meanwhile, a list is appended of all 
the native papers in Bengal at the time when the information for 
these remarks was gathered, via., early in 1874 


List of Bengali Yebnaculab Papers* 

I. 


Ban<^ Bandhu, Dacca. 

Psrimal Bahini, Moharajgunge. 
Paksik Samachar, Barabanagar 
Indian Mirror, Calcntta (daily). 
Ubalabandhab, Calcutta. 

Amrita Bazar Fatrika, Ditto 
gangb&d Puma Chandroday, Cal¬ 
cutta (daily). 

Bdneation Gazette. 

‘ cHindu Hitaishinl, Dacca. 

The Durbin, Calcutta. 

Halishhar Patarika, Ditto. 

Jita Shadhiui, BarisSl. 

Praohiu Pnran Sangraha, Calcutm. 
Saptshik Paridarsak. Ditto. 

Behar Bandhu, Ditto. 

Bnngpore Dik6rhk&s, Eakueafa. 
Benga Mibir, Bhowanipore. 

Biava Duta, Ditto. 

EsoyanuUkd, Osleutta. 

Sapti^k Sasnachar, Ditto. 

Pali Pondarsi^ Fufatta. 

The Momiug Beam, Calcutta (duly). 


Bhagvat Bhakti Pradaini, Cuttack. 
Henilaiay, Calcutta. 

Sadh4raui, Chinsurah. 

The Bidesi, Cuttack. 

Banga Darpana, Baris&l. 

Hitak&ry, Calcutta. 

Pratna Kumro Knudini, Seranyiore. 
Bama Bodhiui Patrika. Calcutta. 
Samachar Chandrika, IXtto. * 

The Bengalee, Ditto. 

Barta Boho, BarisftL 
Dacca Prakds,,Dacca. 

Bhagvat Tatwa Bodhika, Berhampore* 
Chikitsa Darpan, Chinsarah. 
Ahbar>pl*Aknyai, Moznfferpore. 
Arunai Sibstgar. 

Assam fiilashini Jorehaut. 

Gram Dot Burriaaul. « 

Rajshye News, Boalia. 

Moorshedabad Patrika, Betharapore. 
Madna Garala Tatwa, Oalouttar 
Banga Yidya Frakiudiiiha, Calcutta 
(dailyjk 


* A few of the pnbticatioas in this 'list are publiidied HontiUy, sod stoictly 
speaking, are not Newspapers. 
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Grankbavi, |ltei>u|ii0h 
Gaana Biica^iFdltitSft,l^biui. 
CafdtittA PMJtis,' Caf^ttik 
£i-ek*BangjaL, Ditto, 

Sangb44 BohikiL wuQto* ^ 
Onssa Patrioti Oattockn 
Sama Vedak, ^rhampore. ' 
Bhdrat Bnhrid, Oalduttot 
The Dorpui^ Ditto, 

Utkal Darpana, Ba|aaoM 

Oram Basta Ptoiidahika^CooiDaitdly. 

Dbantaa Tatira, Calcutta. 

Sutabh Somaohar, Ditta^ 

Bajasthauer Itibritto, Dilto. 
Bomprakis, Chaugripota. 
Ghastn'i-Tem, Bankiporot 
Utkai Dipika, Cuttack. 

Deah Hitaisbini, Serajgunga, 


BitiM Qalottttaft^ , 
Tatwidw/Aini Patrikm Ditto^ 
Qutdoate Kaidr. G^ . 

Saptiiliik SaagMd, 

Rattakya Saurntru, Odeutttu' 
Mattiyaat^ 1Mtt<a 
Barripota Ohikitm^ Bivciport. 
tTtkai P«tia» Cuttapk. 

The Doia, Cdoutta. 

Balaraujika, MadareepoM^ 

THuatk Tikaaa, EhuAui 
Bahachara, Calcutta. 

Prajft Hitaiahini, Khagta. 

People^s Friend, Caldhtta. 

Abaicana Toalim, Bhowanipore, 
Moorshedabad Babariiyaf Calcutta, 
('hundetnagore Fatrilmi Chihaiirah. 
Kanchaiaimrah Patrika, Kaaakani- 
parah. 


* Bombay PBssiBENCfr. 

Second in importance as regards the number of its journals, 
Bombay can scarcely be said to take a lower place than Bei^al in 
** vigour and rigour**^ of any kind. Its energetic Anglicized rarsee 
population, and the geneially martial character of the inhabitants 
of the States under the direct rule or ** protection** of the Fresi-^ 
dency Governor, introduce us to vernacular newspapers whose 
stamp is altogether different to the publications of the Bengali, and 
yet, as has b^n already remarked^ properly treated, they are not 
one whit more dangerous to the ruling powers, than is the mfter 
speech of the editor of the Eastern India or Prahiah, A 

copy of the Bast Qoftarf taken at random, will suffice to prove this. 
The mere enumeration of the headings of the ai tides wul, at once 
show an altered tone. They are as follows Baroda in Hot 
Water.** Tramways veravua Buggies.'* ** The Depaited Be* 
former of Happy Memory." ** The Bustomji Jamsetji Meraoriak < 
Fund." " Bom ray in Times War.** Flan tain the King of 

Fruits.*’ “ A Fears Prepress in Vaccination." ** The Future of tbd 
Parsees.*' ** The Erammation for the •office of a Native Subor¬ 
dinate Magistrate." **Ov^land Bmlway between Englimd simF 
India.” ** Usefulness of a Free Native Press." “ The»Petitiop of 
the Bombay Association against the Revenue Jurisdiction Bill*i\Ao« 
Bomb^ has become the '* gateway" of India, and in addition to 
the in^uence of those .aettlra in the city, the continual stfbam of 
Europew^ thought and action pa^ng through, ham a strong 
impress upon the native jonrnalists of the capital # the PresidekesrA 
and its immediate neighbourhood. Tho three leading vemaoular 
papers are the Edaf 9oftar, Ifuiu Prakds and the Gttesmit 
mUra, While each and w these nOk uufrequeotiy pen what^ 

T—1 
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Dean Stanley, addieasing tile 'Newepaper Fraw IVtnd of Sogland, 
callff ** terrino leaders/' th^ oftentimes ineidoate* the somidest 
sense in a most graphic manner. Uike the trunk of the elephant 
nothing is too small to be passed over, nothing too great to be 
grasTOd. Mr. Lely extracts the following from the Inaii Frakde, 
whicn is creditable to the common sense of the writer:--* 

" As a family will become ptosperowi if every member of it worke hard 
and denies himeelf, so will a nation. Every one is crying out that the 
present Qovemment is eating us np like a rat, bat no one thmke what is the 
real tnith of the case. . . • . We have not lost bat gained by the 
Eugliah rule and have fallen into oar dependent condition by oar own neg¬ 
ligence, whi<^ ie a most ehamefal thing to us. Foreigners take oar raw 
materials, and having made them fit for use, give them back to os, and 
charge na what price they like. We are ignorant babies and have to eat 
food chewed in another’s mojath. Then, friends, • . « . let us cast 
away our indolence and gird up our loias and strive to increase the skilled 
arts among us 1” 

While in regard to that base imitation of the characteristics of 
the European, which is neither flattering to the imitator nor 
to the imitated, we have the following utterances- 

To put on English boots, to wear a collar round the neck, to talk an 
Anglified Hindostani, to swagger about, all this does no good when allied 
■with bad conduct.”— 

‘‘ Civilization does not consist in imitating English dres^ or in wearing 
V a huge turban, a long coat, and a gold stripe round the waist, tight trousers, 
and English boots. It consists in improvement of the oharacter*”—(A’oor- 
wJ-Ahsar.) 

Their (i; e., our educated youths’) highest ambition is to be able to talk 
English with a police inspector, a station master, or a coaehing-olerk, and to 
be able to strike terror into the hearts of railway peons by a lew hideous 
sentences dirtily scrawled in the handsome and nignly-glazM pages of the 
Complaint Book. The estimate which the conceited Parses or Hindoo forms 
of himself is higher than is warranted by his genius or capacity.— 

Mitra.) 

The Oumerat Mitra, which is the property of, and is edited hy 
Dinsbah 4i‘<36sbir, a Parsee of much abuity, whose pamiihlet on 
** The Impending Revolution in Bgroda, 1873-1874;' was useful 
in attracting attention to the wretched conduct of the afiairs of 
that State, is a journal of acknowledged influence, though it now 
and again goes out of its way to pen criticism of English 
men and English doings, whereby it lays itself open to the 
assaults ofl the Philistines of the Anglo-Indian press, who do 
not spare it. In treatinsf 8f purely native Conceins,it is trust¬ 
worthy. which is more than can be said of its lucubrations in English. 
HowevW, a criticism of Mr. Grant Duff, on 'thd occasion^ of his 
visit to India, tu^ years ago, may be quoted ait likely to interest 
read^ in EogUnd. It is as follows :<—>, 

Grant Dufl isa disdpleof Richard Cobdea,bathe has'not a jpartiele 
of Umt eminent statcBman's humanity. Compare the energy <A Mr. Cbbden, 
his, love of mao, his love especially ol the poor and of me laboring men,- 
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Indio, ood «ad in the oot^ wbich iio bw pjibUibed In 

the Cov^m^cery Bifrim of his tvavelii in lihis oonnti^t he hoi no other word 
to use for tnO jmrdeoetti of Motheton dion 'Oari^eo*. Norti Ifr. QrOnt Ohff 
inferior to Rie^rd Oobden in hOmonity only ond in greottMto of OOnl j ho hi 
also inferior to him in eloquenoe^forthe'tmodtttnoaoZoqneiieo’of wbdiii 
has not often been snrpooiod m the B|iti^h Benote. 

In this Prosideooy the experiment of publishing & cheap news* 
paper for the masses has been made, and has proved suooessfttl. 
The Dnydn Ohakehu is one of the cheapest jbiinials in the 
world, in fact the cheaprat when the cost of produotiott in 
India is taken into consideration. It is published at Poona» 
the subscription being one rupee and two annas per annum* 
and, being published once a week, this is ^ less than one half¬ 
penny per copy. It was specially established in the interests of 
the very poor, who were unable to purchase the bigher-prioed 
English and Native papers. Its object is prominently put forward 
as the enligl^tenment of the poorer classes of the community, an 
object which it is held to worthily fill in a manner not antagonistio 
to the better side of English rule. As might be expected from ita 
cheapness the Chakahu has, by far, the largest circulation in the 
Bombay Presidency. The Chakahu^ like many other vernacular 
journals, was lithographed in the earlier days of its existence, but 
it soon passed into an improved position l^y which the use of typV* 
became necessary. 

There is a great sameness in all the native journals ; in Bombay, 
not quite so much as elsewhere perhaps. They have scaroeij 
yet reached the stage when individual characteristics can be stamped 
upon them. In this they difier exceedingly from their Anglo-Indian 
contemporaries. When the history of the English Press in India 
comes to be faithfully written, it will be found to consist very much 
of a Series of biographical sketches. Without the many subjects and 
manifbld resources of British journalism to fall back upon, tho 
editor and proprietor (this is frequently the connection) of an English* 
newspaper in India, exercises a personal influence over overypart of 
the paper, in a manner and to an extent hardly practioable elsewhere. 
Ibe impersonality of the higher EngUbh journals is a state yet to 
be evolved in India. Two ef the vernacular papers, at least, howew* 
exhibit from au Indian standpoint the incarnation of personality, 
to which reference has been made, as marking the leading ECgllsh 
papers, viz, the Hindu Painott with the Hon'ble Kristodas Pal, 
and the Guaerai Mitm» with Dinshah Ardeshir, as the ocnduotom 
respectively. AU the others display a monotonyjwhich is well nigh 
appidling so far as the editorial columns are concerned, and relief ui 
only found in the news abd correspondence columns, wh^re theln- 
cidents that go to round off the duly life of town and vilbtge are 
described. An exception ought, perhaps, to be made in the case of 
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t&ftkjl^ in their columtis dtirifi{[ the riote between Iroselmtiie aon 
Farsees in 1872 w«re of great inHoenoa, and bad amaifced eiSect 
upon the action of the raraee community, if not ako upon come 
ef the other oommnnities in the«city. When education has 
spread only a little farther and Temacular journalism becomes 
more of a -real power, Bombay ia certain to be in the front. There 
is nothing further of special mportanoe to detail respecting the 
papers ol this prendency, ezoept to append the following list 
of native journals• 


The Bboot^ Boiah^. 

Bodh Spodahhur, Imtsra. 

Hiteohtt, Kaladgie. 

Toolsaerit Bamayen, Bombay. 
Yezdanperiat, Bombay. 
feoorrOdaja, Taona. 

BomDay Homachar, Bombay ^daily.) 
Nyaya Tatwa, Ahmedabad. 
Dnyanoday^ Bombay. 

Guzerat Mitra, Surar. 

Duyan Ohockalia, Poona. 

Kbandeisb Vaibhava, Oboolia. 
Broach Vortman, Broach. 

Ary a Mitra, Bombay. 

Naasick Veit, Naasick. 

•Vepar Mitra, Bombay (daily.) 
Faraahu, Jamkbicdee. 

Hindu Punch, Tanna. 

Jugan Mitra, Rutnagberry. 

Bombay Mitra, Bombay. 
Kulp/ntum, Sbolapore. 

Hind uBeformer and Mitradaya, 
Bombay 

Faraee Punch, Bombay. 

Katty awar Somacbar, Bmkpte. 

Kiti Prak&a, Kaira. 

Native Opinion, Bombay. 


Daily Frabfaake«s Bombay. 

Bnttya Shodhnka, Buteagbeny* 

“ 1 Ooftar, Bombay. ♦ 

E aum Sumaobar, Belganm. 

lyan Bodbuk, Bombay (bi-weeky), 
Dnyan Bodfnik, IHlarwar. 
Oi^drodaya, Amedabed. 

Dnonm Dad Futre, Neiiod. 

Vaipa Sumaobar, Bombay (daily) 
Dnyan Frak^a Poona. (bi<weekiy) 
Bhoobha Sooooaka, Sattara. 

Loka Kully Anechu, Poona. 
InduFiukaah, Bombay. 

Arroonodaya, Tanna, 

Dryana Sagara, Kolapora. 

Amedabad Somacbar, Ahmadabnd. 
Jamd'Jamshed, Bombay, (daily) 
Somscbor Bahi^oor, Abm^abad. 
Nyaya Sindoo, Ahmadnagar. 

Loka Mitra, Bombi^. 

Mabarastra Mitra, Sattara. 

Surya Prakis, Surah 
Hindu Punch, Bombay. 

£bed Vurtman, Kaira. 

Swadesh Hittechu, Bombay. • 
Vurtman Dipika, Bombay. ^ 
Vidaya Vinoda, Limree. (Kathiawar}* 


Madras Fbbsidsnot. 

This Presidency is the Cinderella of the Governmental divisions 
of India, so far as being last of all in pommeicial enterprise and 
othbr matters, is concerned; he would be a bold prophet who would 
venture to assert that the pamllel with tiie fury story might be 
pursued further and Madras described as likely eventually in things 
At least to put the othmr PtesidencieB to shame. 
There ca|t be no qpestbn that since the days of the storming oi 
^ringmtam, wmn Clive and Dupfoix contended for ^ posses¬ 
sion of tl^ South of Xpdia,^this portion of the Contioent has been 

. * ' * . , 11 .. I ...I, iLUi iiii. 

* * Where not otherwise stated, the papera named are pabtished ones 
a week. 


^vecy'nfti^ in Ui« poiitionf of tM pfoforbiat oo<ni% has 
BO* bttlofjy md li» therefofo, hold to be lutpny; It« eooeli tboogli 
nspeotahio, ere undeniably doll;. Whife the Mntiny of V(m 
rfk^ to veriotts parts of the lend, tbete was peeee in' eH dhe 
bcmen of Madras. Its sea coii8ts,^the Coioinandel end the Malthas^ 
hare few ports, and its export trade is oomparatirely insigoifieaii^ 
small by the side of the Iriand of Owlon to the 3o«tl3HBeat for 
instance. Notwithstanding these and other drawfasMdca a good work 
of ednoatioD and dnHfa^n has been dona, which pleoes the 
Presidency, in respect to internal progress, as a whole> on « 
level with the foremost of the great divisions oi India, and in 
advance of others, yet it < is a bad fourth in the nnmber of its 
vernacular journals, even though its English newspapers are 
relatively large in proportion and are ably conducted. IVenty^ 
six purely native papers, are all that are registered, while of the 
ADglo>Teni8Cular journals, thirty-two in number, a larM pro* 
portion of them fnineteen) are District Qasettes, under the 
management* of European officials, and stiictljir confined to the 
notification of official orders, &o. Nowhere m Indifc perhaps 
are the native newspapers less potent in .tbeir inmenee on 
the people than in Madras. In fact, the descriptioii g^ven by 
the Agent of Native FvJblie Opinion^ published in Vapej^, 
Madras, in its colourless and periphrastic reference to kaa^ 
is curiously applicable to all the vernacular journals of the 
Presidency. This description runs:—'* The paper belongs to 
no party. It does not advocate total annihilation of existing 
things, simply because change is a sign of progress, ncv adheres to 
them simply because they have been so long in existence.*^ Tfan 
is apparently very broad, yet in reality so narrow that It may be 
commended for adoption in an election address of that cttrioua 
political hybrid, the Libered-Conservative, a lineal descendant of 
Mr. Sacing-both-ways of John Bunyan’s allegory. 

The Muhammadans are among the more active and enlightens^ 
of the inhabitants, and daring ^e time that the late Lord Hobart 
was Governor of Madras they were in high favour. The expeii* 
once gained in Turkey by this nobleman—himself one of the most 
consistent of the ansto^tio followers of Eicfaard Oobden-*prSb 
possessed him in &vour of the Mnsalmins of Southern Ihdia. 
Conseqaently, aotics ought first to be taken of their jonmsli^ not 
xnsisely because of the fact stated, but also for the reason liiafe mess 
tinml)iw a fall third of the vernacular prints. But a nuaihB^ 
which seems almost born of the bocning beat of tbo vast plsiQl 
whioh enciicle the few motmtain ranges, that^ make a. hncMl^na 
to thiApartof India* seems to have taken hold of thw inteUtt^^ol 
these (otherwks) energetic’peopla Gi^tain (now OblonsItlTjkn^ 
Pemiaii tcanslator to wyeitoeBt, alter giving ample wimmaiiei 
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of four Muhfttnmadftii papeYs, fumarks: ^'Iti afitlie kVuve pant- 
graphs there is not a line of original matter #hil6 df the Reuter's 
telegrams quoted by them he further adds: ** The translatiofis 
of the telegrams must be Greek to those who read them, as no 
attempt is made to give the meanings of European names of 
persons and places occurring in them, There are Turkish and 
Arabic words for all the principal countries and cities of Europe, 
but they are evidently unknown to these journalists, who idways 
use the English' words v^rbatim^ * Evidently, the true use of 
a newspaper has not yet been grasped by the Madras Musal- 
min. He can« be as fierce in ^uthern India as, according to 
Mr. Gifford Falgrave (“Travels in Central Arabia") can his 
Wab&hi brother in Sind. The outbreaks amongst the Moplahs 
(JLit ,: Ma>Piliahs, mother's sons; being the offspring of Arab fathers 
from Hindu mothers) on the Western Coast, prove this. Conse¬ 
quently in his newspaper we should look for ** brave words," 
altogether surpassing those of the bold Babu of JBengal when 
inditing an article for Moohwj^t Magazine^ or the ardent Parsee 
of Bombay who feels patriotic impulses stirring within him. An 
abstract has been given of the principal contents in an issue of the 
Robst Ooft<vr ; a summary of the contents of the Tcdiaman of 
Wonder, given by Captain Tyrrell^ may not be unfittingly quoted 
d&ere. This number contained :— 

t 

" A short piece of advice to reader^ inforzniog them that though men can 
speak belter than beasts, yet, a beast is better than a man who does not speak 
the truth; after which follow some aphorisms in the style of English copy¬ 
books. A fitcetiouB story translated, if my memory serves me rightly, from 
Joe Miller’s Jest Book. More advice in the sententious style of oriental 
Poor BIchards, Persian charades, &o. News from Hoonsoor, Mysore, 
Agra, and other places. Thene articles seem to be written with the inten¬ 
tion of being facetious. The only newe from Hoonsoor is, that a bnffiilo calf 
has come into the world with its head in the middle of its stomach, an(f that 
head a man’s. The news from Agra is, that a washerman has been fii^d for 
overloading his donkey. The article on Mysore news is written in the 
Cdusaja or rhyming prose, in which sense is too commonly sacrificed to 
sound, and contains no news at all. In Baraitel a miracle has occurred; a 
man’s house was burned down, but the holy ‘ Koran’ wag found nnharmed 
by the fire in the ruina The gest of this paper is entirely filled up by 
tnmslated extracts from tbe Overland Mail and other English and Hindus- 
tanbpapers.” * 

Rfifeicnce tiothe Muhammadau press of Madras, already too fully 
noticed so far as intrinsic worfh is concerned, may be concluded by a 
paragraph relating to the cremation prop<»al for England propounded 
by Sir Hcury Thompson. ** Now that the English," says the 8hama- 
mdrAhiJbary ** are tanking of adopting cremation, the Hindus will 
Imagilss' that they are copying them, and wilLoonclude that in a 
clbort time all the English will without doubt be ohnverted' to 
Hhoslaisin* We imagine that the real cause of the English/ or of 
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some among thorn, farodng cremaiioti vk that th^ illfiagiiie that 
the body whem bomt w leu likely to spr^ contagion, to j^^nto 
the air; but it is a matter of opinion whether ^e dfiffiiiaion of 
noxious gases from the smoke of a burning corpse is not .a greater 
evil than any that could arise} from the decomposition w thet 
corpse under the surface of th& ground/' So far as this eommdnit^ 
is concerned, while their present lethargy qontinuet, freedom of t^e 
preu will not lesd to much harm, neither will it do much good. 
This ia also true of the Tamil and Malayalum papers. DuU and 
decoroua One paper wants a book of ooscene songs* which are* 
chanted in the casaars, suppressed. An article in a Bfalavalam 
paper comments upon the discouragement enduceH by tbe indus¬ 
trious of humble origin in India in general and Malabar in 
particular; and compares their condition here with that of their 
brethien in Europe, where industry is deservedly honoured, and 
the industrious, however low in descent, will, if otoerwise qualified, 
meet with no hindrance, such as they do here, in raising themselves 
to higher steps in the social ladder; and gives instances of snob 
cases.^ Early marriages are strongly condemned, and social legis¬ 
lation of an advanced type seems in favour with the conductors of 
these papers, though it is questionable whetbef they would be of 
much assistance to Government if any attempt at improvement 
were made which violently interfered with caste prejudices. The 
tone of the writings is highly satisfactory, when serious topics aSe 
considered. All that we need wish for tbe future of the Press 
in the South Is, that present characteristics should be greatly 
intensified. ** Masterly inactivity’* will then best describe th^ most 
suitable Government policy towards them. 

The State of Travancore has long been described as the " Mode! 
State " of India. Successive Qovernors-Qeneral have home testi-’ 
moay to this fact; the present family of reigning Princes have 
worthily striven to maintain the tradition. One of the scions of 
the royal house delights to meet the people, he on the plat-. 
form they as audience, and to lecture them upon those quatla 
ties of the British people which have contributed to the for¬ 
mation of a natuial character which is marvellously fbroe- 
fuL Strange to say, newspapers nave not yet taken anything 
like a proper place in 'this State, though its authorities *aBd 
leading men show themselves most sensitive to^'the critimsm 
of the Madras and Bombay English papers. Missionaries) too^ 
'in great numbers, labour in this region, and they, m a rnls, 
have not shown themselves unmindful of the jMwer exerted by 
Press. But, whatever the cause, the fact is undeniable, that, tbib 
Model State has, perforce, to take a lower place through ls|i^ of 
vigorous newspaper enterprise, which is a pity, for even In a well* 
governed oriental country, the consequent monotony and |M)Terty 
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of idei^ must be absolutely appsdliog: tbe soii»pe euoeljeaily nded 
the State, the greater Che mental barrennesa* • 

The native pewspapersf of the Madras Presidency ate as fah 

]pw8:-<- 


Travaaoore Herald, Oott!fsiii. 
Vetiiaatba NimajaFaihrioa, Madras. 
Saguida VaBani, Madras. 

The Brahma Depekai, Madras. 

The Fadoheora Tbar^a, Cochin, 
Suttia Bnrthamani, Madura. 

Shaba Oomadetool dkbar, Madras. 
Muzharool Akbar, Madras. 

Diva Samajum, Masulipatam. 
Abgoolob Akbar, Bangalore. 
Manshore Mohamedies, Bangalore. 
Poorooabaika Perathani, l^nlipa- 
tam. 

Sndhee Banjeni, Coeaoada. 

Vetty Codejen, Madraa 
The Shnmsool Akhbar, Madras. 
Varthamana Brinasani, Coimboconam. 
The Subhodini, Mangmore. 

The Osuauabanoo, Madras. 
Dinavurtbamani (Telugu and Tamil 
Editions,) Madras. 

S. Travancore Morning Star, Nager- 
coil. 


AndrubarJia Biejnvlan^ Madras. « 
Thb Desbabhimaui, Madras. 

Asbrapel Akbar, Madras. 

Bharwada Munjari, Madras. 
Sathiapomeny, Ootacamnnd. 
Britbantbe BodUaee, Bangalore. 
Nyaga Bodhinee, Cocanada. 

Native Pablio Opinion, Madras, 
Viyavaharathanugaur (Tamil Edition 
and Tdttmi do) Madras. 

The Neyag&odbin, Madras. 
ThamowMbini, Madras. 

Tallisn^ Hynj^ Madras, 

Sadgori Zamani, Madras. 

Khasunool Akbar, ^ngalore. 
Tailesmay Eantan, Bangalore. 

Kamla Palakam, Codhiif. 

Sf^rdava Hamani, Madras. 

Hitavadi, Masulipatam 
Kamatam Pracasika, Bangalore. 
Janavinochni, Madras. 


The North-West Provimces and the PcTNJAa 

Among other things which cannot but compel the attention, even 
though but a casual glance at the titles of the newspapers in the 
latest-acquired teriitories of the British in India be given, is the 
desire manifested by the people to do honour to a “Burra Sahib” 
of high repute, by calling a newspaper after him. Hence we hpve 
the Lawrence Gazette, and Muir Gazette published at Meemt, a 
place infamous in Mutiny days; the Strachej/ Gazette and ingi/te 
'.Gazette, in Urdu and Hindee respectively, both printed at Moorada- 
bad; and the Mayo Gazette at Delhi. It will not escape notice that 
in each of these cases the distinctive appellation of the Government 
Becord is appended to the nitmes of these (^tinguished after an 

) * ^veral papaya appear to be pub* t A ptoportion of these are not, pre- 

lisbed in and near Travancore: The smaably, newspapers stricth so caued, 
lUraUif Cottyam(head«qaartart of the but magazines issued montUy, though 
Cburoh Misfionary SMiety), Two regi^ered as newspapers. In the list 
English and two native journals at furnished to the writer by the Post* 
sCocbin^ a port on the Malabar Goaat, master General of Madras, unlike Ml 
and one at Hagereoil iSbut, after oil, other returns, there is no oolumn to 
assuming these publldied outnde, indieate the of 

oirciilatf in the Staton the result is very ti(»» ^ ' 

poof fat Tmvenoore. 
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Indiaii M&im:^* a d«^nly cma/ Pcasitil/ it ym 

thought 4bat dl wb^ld be det^tCHc;^'to «i»odate'‘«oeb wt^tr 
sames with the tiller of jourtiate ithichhad/tMirhain, oriti<^ted lhe& 
actSy and oonsequently they hare been apotneosisM iu eouuiffllibik; 
with the uattPe of a |itiblieatio]i ^hloh nerer tontalTied atiythh^ , 
mpectful of theitty beiog under their own dir^ Patrol AUhoOgh 
the vernacular preea or the NorUi-West I^oviqefe can date lu 
birth so far back as 1^80, when the Agfa Ahbbafi to %hidi 
reference has been tnsde, was started, this institution bairftdled 
to strike dew root, to exert much influence, or to attract much 
attention. The is that this section of the Indian press has , 
been smothered in' a blanket of too much oodaUng. These 
Provinces are much governed, as Government goes in India; though 
in Europe or America the Executive would be held to be feeble 
in the extrema Nevertheless the authorities are altogether the 
Detcs ex maMna * of social and political life, and the consequence 
is a decided lack of tone or spirit in the papers. And yet the 
inhabitants of*these region are among the most warlike, energetic^ 
and independent of the many races of India which mre under 
British rule. 

Perhaps, it was felt that to give* these people a taste of liberty, 
the chance of saying just what they pleased, would be to find for 
them an outlet by the pen for the energy which had bitherti^ 
given exceeding great strength to the sword-arm : hence the 
reason, doubtless, why Government adopted the policy of largely 
subsidising certain of the papers by taking a goodly number m 
copies, and thus ensuring, to the proprietor a remunerative cir¬ 
culation by a modified system of bribery. A paper thus 
supported is always at the mercy of the official who has the power 
to withdraw the assistance on which it depends ; and the efleet aa 
regasds independent criticism or opinion is the same as that 
caused by the endowment of a place wf worship, which has 
often been found to exercise a deterrent, rather than a stimu^, 
lating, action on religious zeal. Consequently the native press * 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab count for little or 
nothing in the formation or direction af publio opinion; and while 
the Bombay and Calcutta JBuglish journals find much to extract^ 
and not a little pabulum for editorial manipulation^ from thMr 
vernacular contemporaries, the Pioneer and other papers ef ie^ 
fluence in this portion of the empire, scarcely ever notice, either 
for praise or blame, what appears in the native newspapets. The' 
conductors of these prints are not even industricgis in qplleciy« 

* It yM io these Provinces that an in the deT0ti9it to the 
English oflioial •was horrified to of drilles to whom eoiM^t p|u|^ 
discover that he had been deified, and many of the people whom % 
that wor^p of hiiiuielf was included 

z—1 
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tion of local itemq, a«d dvo but « oolotofliii c^Hroatatatiim of 
current bistoiy wbio^ skufally anaog^^ iniflbt proBonl ft 'moving 
panorama of bright incidenta and curioua ^ta > Xt mm, if the 
writer’a memory servea him cmtecUyi in the oolnmoi of a North- 
West journal, that an inoompicuoiu paragraph of live or sin lines, 
announced the loss of several hundIrM lives in one of the large 
rivers in that region. Not a word detail or comment 
beyond the mere recital of the bare fact, describing the circum¬ 
stances under which a number of heavily-laden jpaseenger boats 
were capsized or sunk. When it is remembered how fuliy, and 
even sensationally, a railway accident, involving the loss of a few 
lives, is treat^ in Burope, the lack of appreciation evinced by 
these journids will be realised.* More interest is taken by these 
papers in the political condition of Afghanistan ; and the move¬ 
ments of Bussia attract as much attention and are, perhaps, more 
commented upon, than the doings of the Government of India. 
Shut up from criticism on this side, their mouth filled by a large 
sugar plum being placed in it, attention by Vernadilar editors in 
the North-West is, naturally enough, directed to doings abroad, 
and in the affairs of Afghanistan and the gradual hugging by the 
strong arms of the Bussian bear of all the Central Asian towns 
and tribes, there is certainly matter of interest. It may not 
J[)e out of place to state here, that so well is 4he severe practice 
of Bussian rule as compared with English known in India, 
that this Euro-Asiatic Power would not be welcomed as a con¬ 
queror in place of Britain. Much as Bengalee Baboos and uUr^ 
patriotic JParsees may object to English supremacy, the resi¬ 
duum of experience in their mind is strongly permeated with a 
sense of the fairness and justice of that suprema(^. The bugbear 
of Bussian emissaries fomenting rebellion in the bazars of 
Indian cities and over the evening meal of the ryot in his* hut, 
which alarms so many Anglo-Indian journalist^ is not likely, to be 
a reality whilst the continent is ruled on the principles whi^ now 
^animate its supreme authorities. 

So far as the statbtics of the North-West papers show, 
newspaper enterprise is at a f tand-still, even shows signs of going 
back; while the circulation is miserably small, thanks to Qovern- 
mdnt subsidies. Of the press in these l^rovinces, indeed, the most 
noteworthy facts to be given are contained in the mere recital of 
the journals, which is her^^with appended 

* In Madras, however, a few the night, however, heavy rain fell 
months foter, umost as little con- in the hills, and a body of water 
oem wui fnaaifssted* respecting the several feet high, without vn. wam- 
snddm destinction of a iarge«l>ody tag whatever, dashed tctrent-USe down 
td pilgrims who had encamped In the hitherto,epnpty 
toe diy bed of a river, it being the hot a large pronSriton of the piigriaiB 
and (aBaally)raioleBa season. Daring were drdwaea. 
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UidtIMhiOiiietle, MgtUh *'* 
Aiittf TilMditiil, - * 

LawKne* Gacf^tfli Hftnuft* 

glB3Sr§2!i^ji^ . 

IMttDaitfB, Bha^. 

Voorool Amgf CawBpore. 

XUdiUcvnd S(uiiacli«r« MooradibidL 
Hub Qaaettet. Mear9t. 
Bndbil^^a^ AUi^bfid. 

Strachav Gatatte, Moolndabad. 
Kairbacnan Soodha, fienarea. 

Banria Chanda's IftMaudae (fortnidit- 
Ij), ditto, 

Akhbar Mohataham. Jairrab. 

Hutlae Noor, Cawnpoi^e. 

Boohund Akhbar, Mooradabid, 
Baaim Joanpore, Joanpors. 


ITr^ £a# Bssorla^ lAaondiBid* 

Kbatfahad JalmtaD, Agra. 

AUborh lortitote Gaa^ AV7gW(rih» 
IwUa Gaisetta, MaoradabaA 
j^ool Akhbar, Masmi 
Banarda Akhbar, BeiMrea. 
MdhibHiM!, Maeml. 

Bahomsdaii Social Befonaar (fart* 
ntthtiy), fiaiiaroi. 
LohiHimoa, Mooradabad. 

Noorool Umver, Cawnpore. 
Rohiloand Akbbar, Vooradabad 
Qa^wadtly). 

JalwuToor, Blaarut. 

Ni:^ Abaar, Allahabad. 

Gwalior Akhbar, Gwalior. 

Samaya Vinode, Bynaa Tal. 


T&b PukjaB. 


The Eohi*noor, Lahore. 

Khan Khal, Goojranwalla. 
Magmabnl Behreen, Loodiaaa. 
Anwar>ool>8haiiia, Lahore. 
Akhbar«i*Ain, Ditto. 

Bafa*ool Azim, Ditto. 

Noorof Sheen, Loodiana. 

Mayo Gazette, Delhi. 

Loodiana Akhbar, Loodiana 
(bbweekly) 

6ttria*i-SbaigaDf Lahore. 

Beaaalla Star of India, Goojranwalla. 
Khan Khah Alum, Delhi. 

Akmahul Akhbar, <Btto. 


Urdu Akhbar, Delhi. 

Mugsoodul Akhbar, DittOw 
Vidia Billaa, Sealkote. 
Naair>ttl*Itlam, Delld. 

Funjabee Akhbar, Lahore. 
Chowma FiSz, GoojranwaUa, 
Sadigool Akhbar, Bhawulpore. 
Akhbar Rofaz Ain*Sealkooe, Seal' 
kote. 

Bemalla NiU Prakaah, Loodiaiia. 
Puttilalla Akhbar, Futtiallau 
Hadi-e*H(ffiigat, Lahore. 

Hindu Frakaah, Umdtanr. 


Thd journals of the Central Provinces, Oudh, Rajpootana, Sind, 
and Bntish Burma, tabulated on a previous page, do not exhibit * 
characteristics sufficiently notewortny to call for particular notice, 
save that it ought to be stated that those published in Oudh, of 
which the writer has but an imperfect record, deserve to be men¬ 
tioned as good average journals, not much better and certainly aot 
worse than their contemporaries elsewhere. <» 


CXTLON. 

I 

Any notice of the vernacular pi^rs of India, would be incom- 

g lete without a partioolariiation of what is being dene in Ceylon 
1 this respect The smaller oommunitVss of diffisrent raoes In mAob 
I sland render experiments of this nature more jptaeticaldn^ tikan 
in laiger and more diixed pepulations in India. Though itill vtiy 



few in numbers, tbe nntivtf fUKpeiwof Ceylon «m fai^ful exponents 
of public opinion, and Jlnave an appreciable influenee on tbe tpind of 
tbe people. Here there is not the faintest expression of dissatis¬ 
faction with Biitish rale; and, compared Wit^ India, there is a 
soicial mixture ^ot necessarily miscegenation) of races which would 
make an old Indian stand aghast. The fact that Englishmen 
find occupation in a not altogether uncongenial climate, in mer¬ 
cantile transactions, and on coffee and tea plantationa, so that 
several thousands are thus scattered throughout the Island, has had 
a marked effect upon the people; and the principal native news¬ 
paper, the La^vh Hmna, has shared in thh influence generally 
abroad. In the range of topics treated, in the comments which are 
made and in its selection ox news, this newspaper will favourably 
compare with any native journal in India; and, indeed, with some 
English papers of little more than half-a-century since. Before a 
newspaper, strictly so-called, was established, fmr years efforts were 
made to combine the newspaper with the magazine; and the mis¬ 
sionaries (notably of the Wesleyan persuasion) were foremost in the 
work, the Rev. Robert Spence Hardy being the pioneer. The out¬ 
come was the Lanha Nidhana (“ Treasury of Ceylon"); but while 
useful it did not take root Native literature, of a kind, abounded; 
and, to a certain extent, satisfied the intelleotural wants of the 
^ople. Female authors, too, are not unknown in Ceylon, a 
Miss Seraphina de Alwia (pure Native: the do is a relic of 
Portuguese names given to natives at christening two or three 
centuries since and still retained in the families) having recently 
published a work printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press. 
The first vernacular paper printed in Ceylon,—at least, in the 
South,—was the Lahnini Pahana (lit. ** the Jewelled Knowledge 
Lamp of Ceylon,") established by some wealthy Buddhists, and 
conducted by a well-known Island poet, Koggala % name. It was 
fairly well conducted, but being pro-Buddhistical in the vi^ws it 
enunciated, it was not supported by the native Christians, as was 
* anticipated; and intelligent Buddhists were too few in number to 
make a journal, expressing only their sentiments, a suocess. For 
some time, however, a good* position was maintained, which led 
to a meeting of native Christians being held with the view of 
starting a rival. It was agreed that as the. Buddhists form so 
large a majority of the inhabitants, while the Protestants are but 
few, if the proposed pape** vl^as to cater for general support, while 
conducted on Christian principles, it should not advocate exclusively 
the cause of any Qect, nor should controversies respecting various 
beUeifo have a plaoe in the paper. On these grounds it was started, 
anri ^ot^h the programme has not been atriotly adhered to, con¬ 
sidering the ferment of regions thought in the land it has been 
Wj * ept. A company was formed, like almost every news- 
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pajm in Fndift, wliieb is eom^aoy^^inied, vbeUi^r Bi^jksim or 
untiv^ the Imtbecbood sooil «seoiT«ti> ai^the pam |iao4motbe 
property of a moghaleae mao, who lis4be^ traioea as a pripte^ io 
eoe of the Sorop^ offieea. After the first issue of the iCfmtMi, 
Hr. W. P. BanesiMbe was called ,to act as Editor, and under 
guidance, taking i^ropean jolirnals as a models it has been made 
a successful newspaper, one that has.aniai^ed the horizon of the 
Singhalese mind to a great extent The journal of the Buddhistf 
soon died, and this gave the Kirana an impetus which was not 
long in placing 1,600 subscribers on its books>—a large constitu¬ 
ency as newspaper subscription lists go in India. It is still the 
** day of smsdl tbings” with oriental publications. Cfne service ren¬ 
dered by the Kiram is thus described There can be little 
question that the people have learnt, from the newspapers, especially 
from the Kirana^ their rights as British subjects. Hitherto, the 
Headmen exercised undue infiueoce over the ignorant people for 
their own aggrandisement, but now the people know the powers of 
the Headmenfand these latter dare not exercise any undue influence 
over them except in remote parts of the Island, where the power of 
the Press is not felt’* The fact of native oppression of native, has 
been neatly epigrammatized in the remark, ** The people of the 
East need protectioo, but it is-from their own people/* a fact 
supported % wide experience. 

The Satyalankuraya (“ Beauty of Truth”) well-printed in beauti¬ 
fully clear type,—one of the prettiest news^pers in the world 
to look at, the curved characters of the Singhalese alphabet 
being well imprinted on good paper,—was started in 1876 
by the native Wesleyan missionaries in South Ceylon, who guaran¬ 
teed the publishers against loss. Of course, it is decidedly religious 
in tone: it gives a fair abstract of news, which is intelligently 
translated, so as to make all allusions clear to the reader. Several 
other •papers in the Singhalese tongue have been started, and 
have had an ephemeral life: one however, still exists, the Prodse- 
fkV'a, a Boman Catholic organ. * 

The Tamil section of the Ceylonese population is second to none 
in energy and enterprise, yet it has np newsps{>er to represent its 
interests This is mainly due to the fact that all the men of this 
race who come to the &nt are good English scholars, and find 
in the Euglish journals a medium for expressing their Van^. 
for the mass, were is nothing that emanates directly from their 
own people. Consequently, to express their grievances ^aud for 
other purposes, often with a poverty-stricken knowledge of the ^ 
English umguage, they are oriven to the EjgUsh papers,., |iud 
are objects of terror to the '*sub’\who has tp turn their 
sentences into grammatiezd form. Meetings hnve been callen at 
vaiious time to establish a Tamil journal in Colombo, but nothing 
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faas yet oome of the (e8o|i];tioiie agreed to. In tiie North of the 
Island, the American ^iwioiiartee have donegoiHheecvioeto thU 
iwse, tneir weekly M&mvng Star having been long establiehed. 
Quite recently these Missionaries started a small iilsotrated monthly 
Magaain^ the PaUer Naean, if not the first of the kifid {mblished 
in the £ast» certainly the only one now existing. It is satis¬ 
factory to know that it has, so far, proved successful 
The Muhammadans have made several attempts to establish 
journals^ and lithographed* papers of four to six ps^s have from 
time to time appeared, but none have maintainra existence for 
any length of time. 

List of Native Papers in Ceylon, 

The Lukrivi Elrana, Colombo. Morning Star, Jaffna. 

Kyahartha Fradeepaya, Colombo. Satyalankaraya, Colombo. 

Palier Naaen. Jaffna. Satyasamuchcbaya^ Colombo,* 

Kawata Kathikaya (Ceylon Punchf) (Buddhist.) 

Colombo. 


in. 

The Ftttitbe of the Indian Yebkaculab Papebs. 

Is it possible to forecast the future of the Yemaoular prem 
of India? Surely something of the kind may be attempted, and 
Isome broad lines laid down, which shall serve to indicate the 
nature of the newspaper influence of India that Elnglishmen of 
two or three generations hence will have to deal with. At the same 
time it is not forgotten, that there are many social circumstances 
which escape the eye of the most careful observer, even of one 
who is most acquainted with details; and the bearing these 
have on events which cannot be allowed for. Such a complete know¬ 
ledge of details the writer does not profess to have, yet front the 
information already given, and much more which is held in 
reserve it may not be altogether unprofitable to * peer into the 
* future, far as human eye can see,’' and observe whither 
things which can be estimated, are tending. Not only is 
there the career of the N^gbsh newspaper press to serve as 

* The PrinUri Regiater, a London f ln*a paper on the Yeddahs of 
trade journal,^ speaks* of an illus- Ceylon, read ^ Mr. Hartshorne, of 
trated satiric weekly, publ a^ed- the Ceylon Clril Service, before 
at Liverpool, called the It the British Assodatioa at^ Bristol, 

says:—** Its style is unique, the paper much was made of this ab<»iginal tribe 
bein^ lith^raphed thou^out’’ Tnat never even smilmg. MenUon was madob 
certainly would not te unique in jour* too, of the generu gravity pf orientals, 
nalis^ atSuds in til# Bast, where not But the Singhalese and Tamils can 
a fstf native papers begin with the laugh heSrtib^ eooittb, anda nSWipwer 

**Mt|to*eton#* andpaat on to the case- to provoke mirth raiiifles sgeod deel 
rabk and eoaiposiug stick. ofmiEth to be provokad. 
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a gaid6b*—ik praai whieb, one bondred and twenty years ages 
occupisd a amab lower position, than does the Ibdlaii natitta 
press nC te*day» bat tbe poliey likely to be adopted' In 1l|k0 
laturOi byr^tba rtitoia of India is w<dl-kqowa» wbUe tbe inatp 
currents of purely natire opinum are sufficiently weilnilefitied 
to be of servioe to tbe observer. Firs^ it may fairly be taken 
for granted that no official cebsorship of tbe 'pressi oorres^ 
ponding to wbat is tbe rule in France, will be neoesssry, or will 
be establisbed, in India. It is well-known that tbe present 
Viceroy, tbongb recognising tbe peculiar position in which freedom 
of expression is pla<^ by India being ruled despotipally and not 
constitutinally, is strongly averse to a Censorship. So much 
power as is given to the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland to suppress^ 
for a time, a paper which has published what is re^farded as 
sedition, might m given to tbe Qovernors of Presidenotes, and to 
Lieutenant-Oovernoni of Provinces. Even thus mnoh would, 
in tbe writer's opinion, be unnecessary. It would be un¬ 
necessary, fof there is always a strong body of native opinion 
honestly in favour of the continuance, for a time at least, of 
British rule, and who would stand by tbe order and justice which it 
secures; this opinion seems likely, even at present, to be strong 
enough to counteract evil counsels which might endanger the 
authorities, while there is a powerful armed force always at this 
command ol the Supreme Government. When in 1874 certain 
native papers were using very strong expressions against the English 
people and in opposition to Government, perhaps the most seosiblo 
things that were said on the side of the British were by natives^ 
of which the following utterance hrom Native Puhlio Opi/niaik 
may be taken as a fair sample• 

That some native newspapers write occasionally what looks veiy fike 
seditious preaching, oannot indeed be denied ; but the motive which prompts 
such wild and insane maunderings is not a wish to see the British Government 
endangered or overthrown, but simply a false idea that snob rabid and 
extravagant writing will he more effective than temperate and mildly-worded ' 
Censures. Ibe heart is not nearly so much at fault as the head, and thotigh 
the writers of such suspicious and trashy thion will be the first to pray for Ibo 
oontinuance of the Britisb role in India, ahey fiinoy tfaejr Serve their native 
country best by adopting pessimist views, and hea{nng imBseriunnato 
censure on men and (hinga In general Snob a state of things is no 
to be deplored, bat to put down senseless criticism of tiifs wrt with a bikh 
hand would be to attach to it an importance which does hot belong to it. 
To fancy that these insane nttemnoes of one section of the natm prese 
ere 80 many proofhof latent‘disafleotion among the masses, is do argue 
against all prooabUity and oommon Mnie. ^ 

Besidca, it muat nob be forgotten, that natives are noinew, 
for tbe first time, saying hard things of»their alien rulers. Hewn 
than a gMieration '^ana a half ago, when Ram Uofaun Rhy and 
his party had great uifluencw with young Bengal, the Nefsrmw 
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was established. That ptiblieatitm has hM KbnH dissoribed 
(Oixloutta Review^ Januaty 1845. Art. "Bflfett ia 

Bengal lo politics the Rtformw at firshaifsaiAed a tone of 
rancorous and andiscdtni&ating violence toward^ the British 
Government, out-doing the wildest flights to which wltm-Radi- 
calism has ever soared in these lands. A hondescdpt species 
of native oligarchy and republicanism combined was the pana- 
cea proposed for remedying ail the ills of India.'* Nothing 
worse, if anything so bad^ as is described here, has been writ¬ 
ten of the Baroda deposition or any other of the topics whiOh 
have recently ftirred native opinion to its depths. The complete¬ 
ness, cruel completeness, with which the Mutiny of 1857 was 
put down, has placed a bar upon future milita^ uprisings, and 
though it is hard to fairly judge of the tendencies of the times 
in which a writer lives, seeing how much men are, insensibly may 
be, influenccKl by those very tendencies in a thousand ways, while 
the feeling is apt to donimate which magnifies a slight movement 
into one of first importance, still there can be little 'question that 
if firmness and righteousness continue to be as wisely combined 
by the authorities in the days to come as they have been during 
the past few years, none but pacific revolutions need be feared, 
A native press, with good examples in its English contemporaries, 
•end being severely let alone by Government will do much to 
hasten this consummation of settled rule and to place it on a sore 
foundation. There is a great faculty for self-administration in 
the smaller details of State and Municipal af&irs amongst Hindus, 
especially those in the East and South, which ^ust eventually be 
satisfied, and if only a proper ideal be set before the people, there 
is no reason why a strong nation should not be formed out of 
what have hitherto been antagonistic elements. Lord Northbrook 
placed a veto on Sir George Campbell's bill (adopted by the 
Bengal Legislative Council) to establish Municipalities in Bengal 
by reviving the Panchayets or Village Republics, and therein 
made one of the great mistakes of his rule. His argument was 
that the country was not yet ripe for the revival of an institution 
which they very well understood. This was in 1873. In 1875 
even the English newspapers were expressing the belief that the 
time was rii^ for the ^option of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal’s policy. Sir George Campbell, addressing the Social 
Science Association in Calcutta, in January, 1874, said:—^**In 
fimtitia my belief that if the Association, after taking up the 
subieots in the order in which I have mentioned, comes to a suc- 
ces&l deveiopmeat of the question of self-Govarnment, this Asso- 
ciat^n, from a Sorial Parliament, which i have already said I con¬ 
sider it ought to be, may in time become a real Parliament. It is 
quite possible that our grandchildren may see a Bengali House 
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of Commons sittins in this plaoe." He concluded hia addfess by 
expressinff a hope mt every, person wonld ^ut hia '*shotiMen to 
the whem to make the As^iation a Social Pa!rliament« and 
through that Social Parliament to obtoin prepress in this eonntiy^ 
and to hasten the day wjien a Beiigali House of Commons may 
take our place.*' The seed then dropped, has not beenr allowed 
to fkll into stony ground nor have weeds choked it It crops up 
in speeches at social meetings : reformers in Madias fr^nentl^ 
remind their countryman of the prospect, and it soon will be, if 
it is not already, a prominent article in the creed of the more 
progressive Ihaiana The power thus shadowed 4>rth may be 
safely given, a few years hence, to those races who show them¬ 
selves most anxious for it, and are most fitted to intel¬ 
ligently exercise it. The conclusion is not necessarily involved 
that English control shall be taken from India. Bather, as a 
directing power, would British influence become greater. To the 
end predicted by Sir O. Campbell, the Bengal Native papers at 
least will, andMo, devote all their energies, and in so far as they do 
this temperately, may be held to be doing good service to the State.. 

Air. Lely, in his remarks in the Indian Eoonomut, draws 
attention to one pregnant fact in connection with the native papers 
which is important in the view now being taken of the futnre^ 
It is this: that the Indian vernacular journal has a greater eflect^ 
upon the mind of the reader than an English paper can have 
upon an Englishman, because, practically, it is all the reading 
the ]^ot, and even a member of some higher classes has access 
to. While the English artisan or labourer has recourse to a vast 
literature enriched from many sources, this is not the case 
with the Hindu; and though cheap literature will undoubtedly 
march side by side with the newspaper—the latter, occupying 
the ground first, and having more diversified contents, will always 
be m(pt influential. The students of one branch of art or 
science, the men of one book, are proverbial for the tenacity ^ 
with which they cling to their (perhaps) narrow acquisition. ^ 
is it, and so will it be, in increasing force with the Indian news¬ 
paper reader. The native journal wj)l become to him what the 
Chartist paper never was even to the followers of Thomas Cooper, 
Ernest Jones, and others,* and that influence was mqpellous; br 
what Lloyd’s Newspaper and the News of ihs World were to the 
artisan of England in the Reform agitation which resulted in the 
Tory Household Suffirage (Boroughs) Bill. Streams confined in 
narrow channels always have strongest force, aqd though it may 
be said that all India is a wide enough field for ^newspaper, enter* 
prise, there is a fact to be. noted here, t^ich will not be without 
its effect, no small effect, on the vernacular paper of the future. 
Wanting the enterprise and energy of the English and Ameruam 

A—2 
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newspaper proprietor, the Indiao joarnalist will have no need 
to go far afield and gather intelligence from tke^ends of the earth 
for the delectation of his readers. That will he done in coming 
days, ae it now is, by his English contemporaries, from whom he 
can quote all he desires. The consequence will be a greater con¬ 
centration of native opinion and discussion u^n home subjeots, 
and a race of patriots of the most fervent order is likely to be a 
result. Every one can see what a similar state of things has 
created in the United States of America, which are cut on from 
close and pressing European influence, and with Canada too much 
like themselves to have anything but a stimulating effect* Not 
that there is *any fear of the Bengali, Madrassee, or Bombayite 
becoming Anglicized, except each assimilating after his own order, 
and consonant with his own traditiona It seems to the writer 
more than probable, that brought abreast with the age by the three 
forces of Kepresentation, Equal Rights, and the Supremacy of Law*)* 
the fndian will develop a patriotism more of the United States 
than of the English pattern. This is one of the lines on which the 
Indian vernacular newspaper of the future will, most likely, be 
built. • 

At a meeting of the British Social Science Congress at Glasgow 
two years ago, a distinguished Tamil gentleman, Sir Coomara 
Swamy, M.L.C., (Ceylon) read a paper on Science Education in 
India; and, in conclusion, pictured a time when an Indian-built 
and manned steamer should sail from the Hughli and enter the 
port of London, or of New York. Though, as Sir John Hawkshaw, 
ID bis address as President of the British Association at Bristol, 
stated, India, from thirty or forty centuries ago, was skilled in the 
manufacture of iron and cottop goods," and though cotton factories 
are rapidly extending in the Bombay presidency while jute mills 
are rising in great number in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
machinery primarily destined for manufactories in Dunde| being 
shipped to Ea<item India; coal is too sparsely distrubuted over the 
’continent to permit of India ever becoming a great manufacturer of 
goods for export. Rather than that, an active artisan population, in 

IMP——————— I I —i——> 

* Oliver Wendell Holmes, in^his review of “ Order and Progress” by 
*'Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” Frederick Harrison. Sep- 

graVely ai^ues that the Christian tember, 1870. It is interesting to 
leligion has yet to be Americanized notice that of these three supports of 
before it is fully fitted to suit* the Modem Civilization two are decidedly 
wants of the people of the great Oriental. Equal Rights came from 
Western Repubiio, Similarly, Euro* the Jew; Bepreseiitation (in a nascent 
pean civilization a^d Ohnstianity form) has long been practiced by 
must be Indiauized (nipt idolatrized by Hindus, thoi^h it owes its full deve- 
any means) to,mal[^worship accept* lopment. to the AuglQ*Sazoii race; 
able, before being generally acdlpteo. while Legal Supremacy came from a 
\ Professor Thorold Rogers, in a quasi*onentaI people, the Romans. 
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most Darts not^urlwiii—4ind that means nearly all ludiai'^maj be 
looked fort a p^ple strongly conseryattve bwause of their direol 
interest in land. A reiomrt in which the zemindars will faaye less 
soci^ influence and a diminished possession of the soil, while the 
cultivators shall have a ereaterehare, is what theyemaonlarpapeni 
to some extent, are already committed to; but the object sought is not 
so oakedly expressed. Ihough the British Oovemment has fonnd 
a most dimcult problem in dealing with the ownership of the soil 
of Jndia. and though a ** permanent settlement ** is held to have 
been arranged in some oases; it does not require much Insight into 
the movements of social life in India to hazard the prediction that 
the real " permanent settlement ” has yet to come, and that it will 
be more in favour of small holdings than of large properties* 
Great reputations for statesmanship have been made in India, but 
there are greater yet to be won. The object of fighting, amongst 
even the most warlike of peoples, is for the possession of Soil, so 
fascinating is the eflect of this kind of wealth on mankind; and it 
is quite within the range of possibility that a course of legislation 
of. the kind hinted at, supported by the vernacular journals with 
all the power they will have, when this subject is ripe for legisla¬ 
tion, might be found as suitable for the fiercer tribes in the Central,. 
North-West and Northern Provinces of India, as for the milder 
peoples of the East and South. • 

However all this may be, it is safe to allege (“errors and 
omissions excepted") that in the not distant future, the vernacular 
Press of this country will have assumed a distinctive character* 
That character may be broadly sketched. From the abode of 
snow" in the far North to the cotton port of Tuticorn, the 
railway terminus iu the extreme Soutb> the vernacular news- 
papei^ will most likely be— 

Of conservative tendencies, only so far, however, as 
“ India for the Indians" is concerned : to that point intensely,« 
even ultra, Badical; 

(bj Absorbingly national: “ There is no land but one lan^ 

and that land is India f • 

* « 

(e) Will not advocate the ousting of the foreigner by main 
force—great reliance beiog placed on moial ^eas and thek efBoacy; 
time for their operation feeing given; « 

(d) Will become the strong foe of idolatr]^ and the defective 
scientific knowledge of heathen system^, without necessarily be¬ 
coming CThristian, though the actively Christian press should be a 
strong wing of the Native press; 
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'(e) Will accepb tho civilisation of the age with its material 
triumphs, wedding it to the philosophic lore of Oriental spiritual 
self-consciousness, which latter will thereby become purified and 
strengthened; and • 

if) Possibly, may find a solution to the problem of English 
occupation, by first advocating, then agreeing to, a federation 
with those who long have been alien rulers, but who have taught 
the ruled great things whereby they also have become mighty. 

By the tim^ that this last named feature in an imaginary pro¬ 
gramme is worked out, India would probably be the largest link, 
as regards population at least, in the chain of a federate British 
Empire which will nearly encircle the globe. Indlh would be 
greater in such a company than ever she would standing alone; 
and, 9$ a subsidiary matter, showing how the poet's dream of one 
century becomes the prosaic duty of the statesman^in the next, 
would then be realised what the present poet laureate of l^gland 
long ago foreshadowed, when he wrote of a 

“ Federation of the world, 

«When the war drum throbs no lonser and the battle-flain are 
furled.” 

• All this is not rodomontade, or unsubstantial dream; but, as it 
seems to the writer, the necessary outcome of a properly ruled 
Indian Empire and a materially-developed Native Press. The 
expression of such a consummation, however, frequently serves 
to rouse the contempt and scorn of a portion of the Anglo-Indian 
press ; which press, with a few honorable exceptions, is never so 
scathingly satirical as when some such view as the foregoing of 
the future of India is put forward, and the possibility of increased 
powei^ being granted to the ** sons of the soil" is hinted at. About 
nothing are such pithy phrases of serene contempt uttei^d as 
, against reformers with such an end in view, as has been referred 
to. It is not forgotten by the writer that there are social forces 
which may change the tone of the press from the line indicated to a 
worse one, but such forces are not now apparent, while the results 
indicated are already foreshadowed. litany case, there cmi be no 
harm in shelving to Native Editors, the direction of the ideal 
already grasped, the ultimate object to be attained by a steady 
high-minded progress afte** the ideal; not only that they may see 
the development of their present work, but alsb that they may 
fittingly prepare themselves to properly carry it out on a larger • 
scale. • 

All the progress alluded to may go on side by side with that 
rectification of the frontiers which seems inevitable, involving 
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the (probable) peaceable oocopatioo of Afghanistan as a ttfeeuard 
to that nation and a barrier against Bussian aggression in JuQflta, 
and on the South East the annexation of Upper Barma^ and an 
overland trade route to China, via Yunnan, thereby* tecuredL 
Further than this it does not •seem possible for Britidb power to 
extend in the East * Great Britain owes it as a paramount duly to 
India not to look upon the land as an everlasting possessioui nor to 
acknowledge the contingency of departing from its shores while 
its peoples are still unfit to rule themselves, but instead, lacking 
the cohesion supplied by a strong supreme authority, to faU 
asunder into a dozen conflicting nations, over whom the Muham¬ 
madan or some equally fierce religionist in frantic frenzy would 
march as conqueror, the land meanwhile sinking to its former 
deadness and despair. Or, it might be, that an ambitious European 
or Asiatic conqueror would dominate the land, and keep it under 
by a fierce despotic rule, so that English occupation would be 
as the **Uttle finger'* compared with the father's loins’** 
threatened by Ring Behoboam to the discontented Isiaelitish 
people who prayed that their hardens might be lightened. There 
is no strength like that which is developed from within. The 
British have the power to make India strongs from the centra 
outwards, and one of the main features to this end will be the 
granting of power of self-government to those of the pedlAe 
most fitted for its exercise, and the maintenance of a free 
vernacular press. How long the ruling power may be engaged in 
evolving strong governments from among the people depends much 
upon the people themselves; the pericm is not to be accurately 
estimated. Certainly it is from institutions which grow from within, 
and not those introduced from the outside, however theoreti¬ 


cally perfect they may be, that the greatest promise of stability 
arises. In any case, the vernacular press of India is destined to do 
a great deal in shaping the future of India, whatever that future 
may be. Let the authorities beware how they interfere too muc^ 
with it on the one hand and thus stifle its free expansion, while, 
on the other, let them mend their policy in the North-West and 
cease to subsidise the papers in tfaAt region, thus preventing the 
expression of opinion cafouiated to be of much service to th^pm- 
selves. Upon the seed sown now and during the ceming genera¬ 
tion will depend the ripening of large fruit which shall be for 
good or for evil It used to be said of Englishmen cozhing to 
India in the olden days, that they left their religion at the Cape. 
It would seem as if, now-a-days, one of the*promindnt articles * 
in the creed of most Englishmen, viz., that moral ideas rule the 
world, were deposited in the tanks at Aden on their way out; 
for though the Indian, of all men in the world, is most susceptible 
to the teaching of which the ezpressi(^'^»^ted is the germ, it is 
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Dot tried with him. Let the present generation of ^nglo-Incliang 
re-leain this lesson, instil it in every possible manner into the mitide 
of those Indians with whom they come into contact } and they will 
find that they are paving the way for a moral triumph, the victory 
of the Indian ovet himself, which shall bring greater glory, of a 
higher order, to the English name than that glory of material con¬ 
quest which the British have so long enjoyed, and nowhere so 
splendidly won as in the East. But another day is breaking now; 
has, indeed, already broken I 

Wm. Diobt. 



Akp. viii.-^bengali, spoken and written* 

T he language of a is a reflex of thajb people’s mind. 

In language is faithfully iqirrored every stage of social 

I )rogress. Human development can never rest flxed at a point $ 
anguage, like other human appurtenances must, therefore, change. 
In the past, languages have changed, and in the future too, they 
must change, unless by some inconceivable process all human 
affairs were to come to a stand-stilf. But people who speak any 
particular language at a particular time, scarcely ever imagine 
that that language should ever change ; and the great minority of 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, at the present &y, little think 
that the languages they speak, now so full of vigorous life, could 
ever undergo any very extensive modification. Without a 
knowledge pf the past history of languages, the possibility of a 
change would indeed be inconceivable. To the ignorant, were- 
fore, lingual change must be an absolute inconceivability. But 
that people fully cognizant of the unstable, changeable, character 
of languages should nevertheless try, though in vain, to give it 
fixity, after it had arrived at a certain stage of growth, by 
persistently ignoring changes that have actually taken plsiee 
in the current speech, would be quite unintelligible, but that 
we actually find this to be the case. In this, as in a host of 
other cases, we find that things, after they have acquired a 
definite existence, do obstinately resist the action of all anta¬ 
gonistic forces. Tnis principle of conservation must be particularly 
strong in literary languages, for these are sure to be supported by 
the whole weight of learning ; and learning in all ages has made it¬ 
self'the champion, in numerous instances, of the outgrown, the ob- 
soletsf, and the useless. The bias of learning has thus helped to keep 
the written language of every country, at any given time, a littie9 
behind the spoken, a little archaic in comparison with the latter,* 
Another difference between written and spoken language 
must arise from the fact of the former being altogether a higher 

* In some reBpeots, however, the to the ordini^ aSaij'e of life, dmit 
written languue of a country must first make their appearance, however, 
in advance m the spoken. Increas- in colloquial speech, and gradually 
ing knowledge mikes it necessary to f >rce their way up to boon. But 
borrow or invent new words, and for all this, the most advsnoed phasg 
such words must make their way into of a language at any given time mus^ 
colloquial speech through the written, generally spealung, be the form of 
The invention of words like oxygm it currently spoken at the time. The 
and intemaiiontd, and the adoption best ifibdel for writers to follow wonldi 
(in English) of words like grist are therefore, be the spoksa tongue, 
cases in point. New jsotds relating 
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instrument than the latter. In oral convenationy there eannot 
be anything like that systematic grouping, t^at co-ordination 
and subordination of tbou|ht, that there can be in writing. 
Grouping of thought does not necessitate, however, any depar¬ 
ture from the current grammar or the current vocabulary. It 
is only in poetry, and other artistib productions, that arcbaisme 
are allowable for the sake of sesthetic effect 

Some difference then between written and spoken langui^e 
may be unavoidable from the very nature of things-—nay desirable, 
—but it is certainly as desirable that this difference should be at 
its minimum. In our Bengali language, however, the divergence 
between its spoken and written forma, is about as wide as it 
well can be ; and a discussion of this (|uestion> with suggestions for 
remedying the evil, is to form the subject of the present paper. 

Grammar and vocables exhaust the whole field of spoken 
language. In respect of written language, however, the graphic 
system has further to be considered. 

First, in respect of grammar, written Bengali differs ffom* s^ioken 
Bengali far more than is perhaps the case with any other living 
human language. Indeed obsolete grammatical forms which, 
if employed in speaking, would call forth laughter, are the accre- 

*European scholars are often misled is never employed in current speech, 
our book Bengali and so called The modern plural stands for the 
Bengali grammars. Prof Max. Muller old dual and plural both. RA is a 
in hia S^aUfication of iMtgnage says, plura Itermination in this sense ; Oana 
*'We have learnt that in some of the however is a true collective. It will 
dialects ^ of modem Sanskrit, in Ben- never, even in writing, be used for two 
gali for instance, the plural is formed, individuals. The employment of the 
as it is in Chinese, by adding a word plural form in Bengali is far more 
expressive of plurality . . . . ” pp. 11 rational than it is in JCnglish. When 
and 12. Another eminent orientalist, a numeral or any other adjective 
the extent and depth of whose know- signifying more than one, qualifies a 
ledge of the Indian Aiyan vernaculars noun, the plural termination is unt- 
Burpasses that of any other living scho- oer«a% (in English, this is theBtcase 
Isr, has fallen into the same error, and only in a few instances) dropped, 
boubtless^from the same cause. Mr. The same is partially the case with 
Beames in his article on the early Hindustani, but partially only. Hin- 
Vaishnava poets of Bengal in the dustani nouns ending in d particularly 
Indian Antiquary for February 18W, refiise to drop plural termination, 
has the following: ** There is |ln the Final & kept Hindustani backward 
Ben[^ali of Bidyapati’a time] no dis- also in other ways Adjectives end- 
tinctive form for the plural. When ing in 4 (including partioiples and 
it is necessary to express the idea of the genitive particle kd) are the 
plurality very distinctly, woi^is tike only Hindnstani adjectives that are 
soft, * air; oae^ *many,’ and the like are declined. The foil ngnifioanoe of the 
, used. OocaMonaily ai|o we find goiui, mischief that the distmction of gender 
* crowd' as a first faint indication of in adjectives with a final & has done, 
what was mbseauenfiy to become can be npderstood ‘only when it is 
the regular sign or the plural in *fien- considered, that it is this tiiat keeps 
gali.'' Gana iB no doubt the regular alive the artificial distinction of gen- 
plaral sign in book-Beogali, but it der in Hindnstani at aU. If Hindu* 
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dited book Boogali forms. Dramas, novels, and nowsisapers have 
indeed begua to partially adopt current grammatical forms, and 
this I look upon arthe instrument which is destined eventually 
to efl^t a thorough revolution. Men are gradually being accus¬ 
tomed to see in print colloquial forms side by side with the usual 
obsolete forms used in writi&g. Old associations are being thus 
gradually loosened, and men's minds prepared for the utter exclu¬ 
sion in writing, eventually, of the grammatical forn^ that have 
become extinct in the spoken tongue. 

■Some of the inflexions of nouns and pronouns, the conjugations of 
verbs and the distinction of gender in nouns and adjectives, furnish 
very important points of difference between spoken and written 
Bengali. Several of these differences are to be traced to the influen¬ 
ce of .Sanskrit, and have been in part but recent innovations in a 
backward direction ; while the others are archaic forms kept up in 
writing after they have dropped out of use in the spoken tongue. 
Illustrations will best shew the extent of the differences. 

The' proper Bengali plural termination of both nouns and 
pronouns is rd in the nominative case, and in this the book lan- 
gnage is at one with the spoken. Along with this vd, however^ 
Bengali forms* collectives by adding words signifying a group, and 
these words in current Bengali are guno, guni, gulo, guli, gulin 
(corruptions, probably, of the Sanskrit gana,) and aakol (Sanslmt 
sakala). Written Bengali though employing guli and gulin, and alW 
giila and sakal for gulo and sakol respectively, delights in the use 
of words of a genuine Sanskrit stamp—gana (pronounced gan) 
samfiha (pronounced somuha) vrinda (pronounc^ brinda), man- 
dali (pronounced mondoli) &c.,—words that are never employed 
in current speech. 

In the oblique cases of nouns, too, there are differences. Current 
speech has amaderf for the absolete dmddiger (ours) and dmddigake 
(to u^ of books. 

staiii participles, (both present and lish language, is seen in the fact that* 
perfect) did not all end in 0, and railway trains hare been femininised. 
if there were not likewise a large * Am&der, for to us, seems to be 
number of ordinary adjeotivea ending abj^eviated from fimaderke, the post* 
in d, the artificial diaunction of gen- position ke being dropped, 
der, which is the worst defeof ot the t 1 tun fully aware that there am 
Binduatani language, would have long dialectic differences in Bengali. This 
aioce disappeared. Spoken Bengali question is to be takeu^ up further 
knows no distincdon of gender in on. By spoken Bengali may here 
adjectves, and baa the > gender of be understood the Bengali spoken in 
nouns entirely coincident with aex, that part of the country which Um 
being in this latter respect superior along the Ht^li. ’ The dialectic * 
even to English, wlfich yet continues, varieties of Beaigali, in at least ^ the 
in^a few oases, to assign gender to Western half of theoonntry, differ 
inanimate objects. That fliia artificial much less ffom one^ another than 
assignment of gender is not an alto- each does from the written form of the 
gether defunct principle in the Eng- language. 

B—2 
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Into written Bengali, a TOcatiTe cSae bas further been in« 
troduced. Our learned Pandits have evidently tbonght it an 
imperfectiDn in Bengali that it should not have the full comple¬ 
ment of'Sanskrit cases. In the Bengali Grammar books, read 
in our schools, the Bengali cases are given the same in number 
as in Sanskrit The fact, however, is that the instrumental case 
is wholly wanting in Bengali, the idea of instrumentality or 
agency l^iag expressed, like numerous other relations, by some 
post-position after the genitive. The vocative case also is alto¬ 
gether wanting, the nominative form being universally employed 
in address. this latter case our Pandits have been in sore 
straits. They have not been able, as in the matter of the instru¬ 
mental case, to erect the genitive with certain post-positions into a 
case. They have transferred therefore bodily the Sanskrit vocative 
form into Beng.‘\li; and so it is that words like sakhe (pronounced 
sakhe), pitah, &c., have taken a firm bold of written Bengali. 

The Bengali instrumental too calls for remark. The current 
language is without any instrumental case, agency being expressed 
by putting dv&rd, and instrumentality by putting de, after the geni¬ 
tive. In writing, an instrumental (expressive of agency as well as 
instrumentality proper) is manufactured, however, by the employ¬ 
ment of dvfiri (pronounced dd&r&) and dropping the genitive sign of 
the preceding noun. There is besides another word, kartrik, very 
largely employed in writing to indicate agency, but which, when 
employed in oral speech, becomes a true post-position by coming 
after tne genitive case. 

The a&ative case-ending of books is always haite, the corres¬ 
ponding colloquial form hole being at the same time occasionally 
employed in novels and dramas. For expressing the ablative rela¬ 
tion, however, theke and thai'm (after the genitive) are more largely 
employed in current speech than hote; and in this, as in otber*kin- 
dred matters, there can be no reason why the written should^ifier 
,from the spoken language. The plural oblique case forms of 
book Bengali, difier also from those of spoken Bengali. Digake 
(accus. and dat.) and diger (gen.) of the former are represent^ by 
der in the latter. «, 

The difference in the verb forms may mow be pointed out: 

Intbespokpn tongue, the infinitive and the perfect participle have 
the same form: kar£, to do, doing, and kar4 also done. Bengali 
grammar books would scarcely^ recognise the form kari at alL 
The infinitive would be pat down as karana (karan) and the perfect 
participle as krit% But unwilling though our grammar-makers 
are to admit the ^tual infinitive and perfect participle forms as 
correct forms, they are actually employed in writing. This, how¬ 
ever, is not enough. The corresponding Sanskrit forms, except 
such as have been thoroughly naturalised in the spoken tongue, 
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should be eschewed entirely; for where the resources of the lenguage 
do of themselves suffice, no benefit can result from borrowi^. 

The following table will show the most important diiTOieiioeB 
in the verb forms of written and spoken Bengali- 


2 CafcKtta Be^gaUs 8 Na/iiai i M<Mah BMg9ii 1 8 Daoea 

(I or We) 

have done... f BCaridehhi. Konehi Koinchhl. 

{!) am or 
(Ve) ore 

doii^ ... Karitechhi.. Koehehi aee eoe KochehU KorteolihL* 

(I or we) did Kanldm ... Kollam or 

• rarely EollemKoIldm... KoUfim* Eorldra. 

(I) was or 
(we) were 

doing ... KarltechhiJdm Koehohhilum or 

rarely Kooh- 

... EoahohflSm. 


(I or we) 
used to do Karl tam 


Kottum or 
rarely Eot* 

turn KotUm... Kottem Kartdm 


(I or we) 

will do..i^ Karib^ .» Korbo aee ••• Korbo. 


It will be seen that the Bengali dialects spoken in the Western 
half of Bengal differ much less from one another in point of 
grammar than each does from the standard book-Bengali. The 
East Bengal dialects would seem to be nearer this standard, but in 
the long run they would tend more and more to divest themselves 
of their peculiarities and shape themselves more and more kft8r 
the pattern of the metropolitan dialect. The very inability of 
East Bengal people to pronounce aspirate sounds marks out the 
dialects they speak as inferior, at least in one respect, to those 
spoken in the Western section of the country. East Bengal 


} 'ilia Beagali alphabet very inadeouately reprewnts the vowel sooQds of the lan¬ 
guage. The unrepreMuted Bounds are the following 

1. Tho vowel sound in dal (pulses} kal (to-morrow) &o., differing respeotively from 
the vowel sound in dal (branch), kal (time) &e. 

2. The vowel sound in meje (floor), meto (earthern ) ^ko., differing rwpeotiva- 
ly fromjihe vowel sound in meJe (on table), meto (be settleo)^ kc. 

8. Ime vowel sound in ek (one), «tn ben (frog), ko. Ihis sound corrMponds with that 
of a in man. • 

4. The first vowel sound in ghoti (water-pot), bori (pill) ke. The difference between 
this sound and the oidinary sound of o can be clearly seen on comparing gole (in noise) 
witn gole (having melted). 

The above vowel sounds ore represented in thiSi^paper by d (Italic,) e (ItalieJ, V and e 
(Italic) reepectlvely. 

The representation of v cheie simply absurd. It would be better to represent 
V bye only. The euperfluous letter o of the Latin alphabet would ethos be utilised. 
There is the farther recommendation tiiat o has already this sound in Italian. Prof. 
Monier Wiiliams’ transliteration of g by o with a dot over the letter is greatly to be 
preferred to oh. Sh would be equally absurd with oh, if employed to represent of bub 
it is uaually not w employed. It it made to represent w however. But a + h can 
never produce the sound rapreoentftd by v. *1 Is r^reoented in this pspmr by «. Thu * 
Bengali tf has generally thla aoand too, and when a phonetic r^preaentation haaappeaiw 

edneoeoeary, ithasbeenrepresentodbys . . 

The Bengali «/ has been repreeented in this papery nt, and by a. 

% 4, and the ilr. ^ have been represented by a, r, I, a and g respeotlvdy, 
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people themselves are anxions to assimilate their speech to 
that of \1i^est and Central Bengal. All peculiarities whatever 
of the East Bengal or any qther Bengali dialect need not, 
however; disappear. But on this subject the writer's views wiU be 
stated more fully further on. 

The subject of gender next calls* for remark. In the living 
Bengali tongue there is no trace left of any artificial distinction of 
gender, but in writing, this worst of encumbrances is sedulously 
kept up. If prithibi (prithivi) is feminine in Sanskrit, it must 
be so perforce in Bengali, and this although the language has 
now utterly putgrown that stage of grammatical development 
in which there is an arbitrary assignment of gender to inanimate 
objects. Not only in assigning gender to the names of lifeless 
things do Bengali writers seek to carry the language back to a 
state it has outgrown, they Sanskritise the grammar farther by 
assigning gender to adjectives, a thing quite foreign to the 
spoken language. On this point it may be maintained that in 
cases where the noun of which'it is an atribute, is of the female sex, 
the adjective in spoken Bengali does take a feminine form. This 
too, I think, is only partially true, if true at all. Buddhvmatit 
rupubati, sundari are used in connection with the names of 
persons of the female sex. But such adjectives have come to bo 
used substantively in the language, and tbeir being regarded as 
female names has mucli to do with their application in the current 
language. That words like buddhiman, buddhimati, &c., are used 
substantively cannot be disputed. The crucial test of inflection 
proves that they have become substantives in Bengali It is 
enough to mention that buddhimaner, buddhimatike are in use 
in current Bengali. With regard to snndari, it has farther to be 
said that sundar is certainly used in connection with feminine 
nouns, at least by people unlearned in the book language. « 

Even if the point that a few Sanskrit adjectives naturalised in 
, Bengali still retain in the latter their original feminine forms were 
fully conceded, it would by no means follow* that every adjective 
taken from Sanskrit should retain the same privilege. That a 
distinction of gender in adjectives is wholly alien to the spirit of 
the Bengali language is plain from J^lie fact that no genuine 
Bengali adjective is ever varied in respect of gender: moti, chhoto, 
kilo &c., would be used both for males and ’females, unlike 
Hindustani which has m^'^i'and rao^i, chho^i, and chhofi, kila and 
kill Ac* In the matter of gender, as in most other matters, 
a slavish adherent to Sanskrit has very much eneumbered the 
written Bengali l|Dguage. 

The union of words by means of SandM is a characteristic feature 
of the Sanskrit language, but not of Sanskrit alone There is such 
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union in French as d*or from (2s+or, and in Arabic as (Ur*U8*— 
saltanat from dir-ulnsaltanat; ad*din from ul*din. In Sanskrit, 
however, there is more of such union perhaps than in any other 
human language. Sandhi is a very intelligible, rational.process in 
Sanskrit, by it ‘ economy of breath: is secured. But though a ra¬ 
tional process in Sanskrit, it *18 unrcjsson itself when transferred 
bodily, as it has been, into Bengali Illustrations will shew this 
best:—Manu + adi=smanvadi in Sanskrit. This is very intelligible 
indeed : ud changes, for facility of pronunciation, into vd or rather 
wA. What is this sandhi, however, m Bengali ? Manu + adi (in Ben- 


gali}=:manbddi to the eye, and mannadi to the ear. Bengali Pandits 
teach, as if it were an unalterable law of nature, that u is changed 
into 6. The bewildered pupil cannot of course see the rationale of 
this, and he plies baid his memory, therefore, to get by heart what 
he is taught. Indeed a good deal of stupid docility is necessary to 
make one learn the rules of Sanskrit Sandhi as they are taught in 
Bengal. The object of sandhi in Sanskrit was economy. In 
Beng&li, it is only a mystificatiou and an obstruction. Manu Idi 
in Bengali would be faultless. Manbddi would be pedantry merely. 

The question of Samds need not detain us long. Samos adds 
greatly to the power of a language ; and it may be necessary to 
sparingly borrow, from Sanskrit, words compounded agreeably to 
the rules of Samds. There are, however, genuine Samds compounds 
in Bengali; which in this respect has a somewhat higher capacity 
than Hindustani, which forms only a few compounds of this 
sort, such as pan>cbakki, jeb-katra, &c. In Bengali, however, there 
are lots of such compounds: 'dmbbg^ch sosurb&rf, b&tb&kso 
jmmtkkii, &c., are instances. Instead of servilely borrowing from 
Sanskrit in every instance, it would be more rational to avail our> 
selves of the inherent capacity of our language, and form oom- 
pounds out of its existing materials. The adoption of compounds 
like jauaika is wholly indefensible; for, to say nothing of the 
fac^thate ka+jana is, on psychological grounds, a perferable expres-^ 
sion to jana+t'ka, we have already in Bengali, the expressidb' 
janek (as in janek-dujon). Jauaika, therefore, serves no other 
purpose than to display before the reader the writer’s knowledge 
of Sanskrit grammatical rules. * 

Bengali, though supefior in many respects to Hindustani, ki the 
simplicity and logical accuracy of its grammatical structure, is 
inferior, however, to the latter, in several ways. It is not so self- 
sufiBcing as Hindustani is; it is much poorer in its derivatives, 
and must have, accordingly, to lean more upon its parent * tongue 
Sanskrit. It has few abstract nouns of its owb, derived from cur- 


* The word is so pronounced, though written dar^^^taUanat, 
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rent attributive or common terms. To the attributive terms, moi&, 
lambd, chaor&, &0. it has no abstract terms to correspond, such as 
Hindustani possesses in muifdi, lambii, Verbs in Bengali 
have no personal nOnns derived from them ; there is cbald., for ins¬ 
tance, corresponding to the Hindustani chalni, but no word to 
answer to chaluewaU. Kbaiye, g^iye, and a few other words 
may be mentidned as instances of verb-derived personal nouns; 
but besides being extremely limited in number, some of them 
have a specialised meaning: Ehaiye means not eater, but a good 
eater. In respect of abstract nouns derived from verbs, such as 
knowledge from kuKm, Bengali and Hindustani are nearly equally in 
fault, and both Save, therefore, in roost cases, to borrow. In Ar¬ 
rowing abstract terms from Sanskrit, in the case of Bengali, careful 
discrimination, however, is necessary. In Sanskrit, abstract terms are 
formed by adding td, twa, and yato the attributive root-word. In 
the current language, abstract terms in t&, twa (pronounced tto) and 
ya, which last re-duplicates the final consonant of the attributive, and 
adds thereto the sound of o, are found ; but in respect «of new im¬ 
portations it would be best, perhaps, if they could be restricted to 
abstract terms in ta. This particle undergoes no change of sound 
in Bengali like twa and ya; and it is besides more consonant to 
the genius of Bengali to form derivatives by additions at the 
end simply, without causing any change in the root-word, while 
ya-formed abstract terms change the vowel sounds of the 
rootword; as, for instance, prddhanya (pronounced in Bengali 

I )r&dhaano) from pradh&ua (in Bengali pradhan) &c. This 
alter circumstance gives ti no advantage however over twa. 
Indeed twa in its Bengali form of tto, has, unlike td and ya, been 
thorouglUy naturalised in Bengali. Truly Bengali words like 
baro &c., form abstract nouns by the addition of Uo. The right 
course for us would seem to be to recognise tto as a Bengali 
abstract suffix, and to give it a wider extension than at present. 

. Perhaps examples drawn from other languages may help illi to 
dvercome our love for twa, which old association has generated. 
The Latin trinitaa has given rise to It. trinity, Fr, trinity, Sp. 
trinidad, and Eng. trinity (trinifi). When such niodiAatious have 
been undergone % a Latin abstract suffix, and those modifications 
are distincdy recognised in the most important living languages, 
why should not'^a similar modification, m Bengali, of a Sanskrit 
8U&: be duly recognised; why should it be kept so disguised 
by a vicious system of writing as to pass as identical with its 
jiareut form ? 

The want of ordfnals may be mentioned as another instance of 
the natural poverty o^ the Bengali language., Ordinals are borrowed 
from Sanskrit; and from Hindustani also, in the single instance of 
(lEites. In this latter ease, however, the ordinale have become in 
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fact subatdntives. The geDitivea of the cerdinal nuioeflils do in 
colloquial Bengali the work of ordinals; duiyer, tiner stand for 
2nd, 3rd &o. Often, instead of the genitive form of the cardinal 
numeral, a noun in the genitive form is used after tho cardinal. 
Thus 3rd day would be expressed, not by tiner din, but by tin diner 
din. This is no doubt a cumbrous circumlocution, but things 
must be taken as they are. 

As regards the oidinals then, since the existing resources of the 
Bengali language suffice for expressing all that is expressed by 
means of ordiu«ds, there is no necessity for falliog back upon Sanskrit* 
A larger employment of the genitives of the numerals than is 
done in the current language seems to be the direction in which 
writers should work, instead of overburdening the language with 
the ^nskrit ordinals. When Sanskrit and Bengali numemis do 
differ but slightly as p&mch and pancha, an incorporation of 
corresponding Sanskrit ordinals may not seem to be the introduc¬ 
tion 0^ a discordant element When any of the higher numerals, 
however, are taken, it is found that the Bengali* words by reason 
of their higher trituration and integration differ greatly from their 
Sanskrit originals j and in such cases the Sanskrit ordinals, if used 
in Bengali, would seem highly discordant SinUy-jifth would be 
poim-sarrir in current Bengali, while the Sanskrit for it is panoha- 
sashritama. In addition to the reason that such a word, as 4h0 
last, is not needed in Bengali, its very length ought to be a serious 
objection. If any borrowing indeed, were necessary in the present 
instance, I would be more for giving a preference to the handier 
ordinals of the Hindustani language to their seven-leagued Sanskrit 
counter-parts, especially as in this very case, there has been borrow¬ 
ing already from Hindustani in the matter of dates, pahI4, dusrfi&o., 
&c“ being all Hindustani. The Sanskrit ordinals that have been 
tbofougbly naturalised in Bengali are few, as pratbama,^ dvitiya and 
dvai^s. It need hardly be repeated here that I do not in this ins¬ 
tance advocate borrowing at all. It is to be mentioned also that oui • 
Bengali writers do not confine themselves to borrowing the ordinals 
from Sanskrit, but borrow, without any necessity whatever, the 
cardinals also. Eleven, for instance, would be ekidas and not 
egaro j forty, chatttrinsat and not chailis ] two h undred, dui sata 
and not du-so, twenty-five thousand, pamchavinsa sahasra; aha not 
pomchis h&z&T, 

Besides those already mentioned there are other derivatives like¬ 
wise which a cultivated language cannot do without In our’ 
current Bengali speech, for instance, we have a word for man, bttta 
none for human, * a word for do, but none ^or practicable. In 

* In current Bengali the genitivee attributives like humm and praefi- 
of noons and infinitives do duty for ouNs respectiveiy. 
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cases where the existing formative powers of the langtiage do not 
suffice, it would be best to fall back upon Sanskrit Care, however, 
should be taken that our language is not unnecessarily burdened; 
that it is* not made to depend* more upon the roles of Sanskrit 
grammar than is absolutely necessary. The object aimed at 
should be to bring Bengali to a posilion of independence, and not 
to keep it perpetumly in leading strings. Indiscriminate borrowers 
from Sanskrit ought again to remember that to master the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar requires a considerable expenditure of brain 
power, and that if Sanskrit grammatical forms are to pass curreflt 
in written Bengali, a large number of human beings will have to 
incur such expenditure for the acquisition of knowledge of a most 
elementary kind even. But more of this hereafter. 

The question of grammatical forms being now disposed of, the 
even more important question of vocables may now be taken up. 
The inflected forms of words, aS well as other derivatives, are 
indeed vocables, inasmuch as they have each an independent 
existence in the language. What has been said about *grammatical 
forms and derivatives covers therefore a part of the present subject. 
Grammatical forms and derivatives fall under a few general laws, 
however ; and these laws form but a'small item by the side of the 
numerous body of main words, which, though originally significant 
ofcattributes, have come to be now mere conventional symbols 
for objects and ideas. What is to be said here about vocables may 
be understood to apply to this latter class of words. 

The vocables in use in Bengali, written and spoken, are divisible 
into three classes. (1) Sanskrit-derived words, but so much altered 
from their original form as to have necessitated their being written 
differently from Sanskrit. (2) Sanskrit words bodily transferred, 
which, though retaining their original spelling, are for the most 

g art pronounced in a peculiarly Bengali way. (3) Words of non- 
anskrit parentage. ^ 

« The first class of words forms the great body of the. spoken 
language. In the written language, however, they are seldom 
admitted except in dialogues. Their Sanskrit originals, as a 
rule, get the preference, and they themselves are cast aside 
as vulgar.* In mere introductory primers current words are for 
the most part employed, but side by side with them, there occur also 

Besides the advantage |[ained in 'meaning makes it necessary that there 
respect of variety of expression, an im« should he derivative terms signifying 
portant pdrpose is served by terms all sort of relations, 
like kuimn^ which slgaify all. sorts of * The rejection of words which are 
relations, that of pmsession being really vulgar is not objected to here, 
included. The genitive, wbatei^r its But why words that are in the mouths 
original signification may have oeen, of the highest-born and the most 
Mvras to be restricted to the idea or learned 'should be branded as vulgar is 
possession, and tiiis speciaUsatign of what certunly passeth comprehension. 
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thair Sanskit originals. If tbero are socfa words as fakdi, kcft 
(to-morrow), kdn, cfaok, took (sona) &a, there are also l^r&tii, 
kartia, sreraa, &c. It seems, colloquial words are employed at all 
simply because there is no doing without them. The child knows 
them and knows no otheis, and must be first taught to read hyt, 
means of words that he knowtf, and not by means of their learned 
equivalents. But the great object aimM at is to teach the pupil 
such equivalents in as much profusion and within as sliort a time 
as possible. So soon, therefore, as be has mastered the diffioultdea 
of Bengali alphabetic writing, one important part of his education 
comes to be the a^uisition of Sanskrit vocables accompanied by a 
sedulous inculcation on the part of the teacher, that in writing, 
these vocables should be alwavs employed in lieu of Bengiui 
words that he is familiar with. Every in Bengal thai leama 
to read fiaa to learn the Sanskrit equivalents of the commonest 
names. He has learnt to call copper t&mbi, leaf p&ta, head mhiA, 
horse ghomrd, rice cbdl and so mrtb ; but these he must dimard 
for t&mra, patra, &c. What is the earthly good of all thif^ it is 
not easy to see ; and yet the fact is nothing less than what it is 
here stated to be. The case is just as if every French child that 
learns to read and write wdire taught to write ferrum for fer, 
auium for or, and so on to the end of the lexicon. From suck 
a heavy and galling, but most unnecessary burden, deliveransa 
is certainly desirable; but an established order of things must 
have numerous adherents, so that deliverance may be slow in 
coming after all. 

The displacement of familiar Sanskrit-derived Bengali words by 
their Sanskrit originals can be justified on no reasonable grounds^ 
The ousting of words of non-Sanskrit origin, whether abori¬ 
ginal or foreign, u equally indefensible. Purism is radically* 
unsound, and has its origin in a spirit of narrowness. In the free 
commingling of uatiioDS, there must be borrowing and giving. Can< 
anytuing be more absurd than to think of keeping language pure^ , 
when blood itself cannot be kept pure ? No human language has 
ever been perfectly pure, any more than any human race has been 
pure. Infusion of foreign eIement%do, in the long run, enrich 
languages, just as infusioi^of foreign blood improves races. See-., 
ing then that languages, as meu speak them, must he mixed, ftn- 
pure, heterogeneous; to reject words like gorib (Ar. garlb) and dig 
(Ar. dAg) from books, on account of their foreign lineage 
would be most unreasonable. Current words of Persian or Aiaw 
origin connect ns, Hindus of Bengal, with Mpsalmdn Bragaliik 
with the entire Hindnstani-speakmg population of India^ and 
even with Persians and • Arabs, Is it ^wise to seek to diminish 
points of contact with a large section of our'follow countrymen, 
and with kindred and neighbouring races, with whom we must^ 

c—2 
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have intercourse, in order that we may draw closer to oor. Sanskrit- 
speaking ancestors? • 

Human happiness would seem to be better promoted by in¬ 
creased .points of contact with living men than by increased 
points of contact with remote ancestors. But men are very often 
swayed in these matters by sentimdbt more than by reason. The 
feeling that impels Bengali Hindus towards Sanskrit is perfectly in¬ 
telligible. With Sanskrit are associated the days of India’s greatest 
glory, with Persian and Arabic the days of her defeat, humiliation, 
and bondage. The budding patriotism of Hindus everywhere 
would therefoij^e naturally eschew Persian and Arabic words as 
badges of slavery. In the long run, however, considerations of 
utility are sure to over-ride mere sentimental predilections. 

It should be understood that 1 do not advocate any fresh intro¬ 
duction of Arabic and Persian words, but insist only on the 
desirability of giving their full* rights to such words as have 
already been naturalised in the language and are in everybody’s 
mouth. Persian and Arabic words used by Bengalis* ignorant of 
those languages ought to be accepted as right good Bengali. As 
a matter of fact, many such words, those connected with Law 
especially, are employed in writing ; but the purist spirit is still very 
active, and a disinclination to admit such words into writing is 
y^i but too common. 

Not only does written Bengali, as a rule, seek to supplant 
current Bengali words by their Sanskrit equivalents; it keeps 
alive also the antiquated, obsolete forms of current words. These, 
having once obtained a recognised place in the language of writing, 
now refuse to be ousted from it. We call rice chdl, but write it 
ch&ul, p&thure (stony) similarly becomes p&thuria, and the Node 
of colloquial speech is Nadid in writi^. But I need not multiply 
instances. So numerous are such differences that an inveterate 
notion seems to have gained a firm hold of the national jpind 
that the current form of a word is not the correct*!* form. 

* 1 look upon this as a most unfortunate thing. The struggle 

• The Sulabh Samdchdr. a pao- ^ f A striking instance of such no- 
fessedly popular journal, is doing tion is ^furnished by the word In^. 
morft uaeful w<»k this way. But Inrej is the common word for English- 
even the Sulabh is not toheUy free man and Inriji, for English (the 
from Sanskrit predilections. The langu^e). Whence then this Inraj ? 
word Sulabk itself, in the sense of Its origin must be traced, I suppose, 
cheap, is an unnecessary impiortation, to the inveterate notion anove- 
» and such expressions as 7^9^, mentioned ; pltu the fact that the 
WV &C., ^0 occur in the *** Iwraj connects the word with the 

pajer. But for all thk the people of ««« to 

Bengal are deeply indebted « the the English corruptaon of girasole into 

Sulabh, and to certain other news- Jerusalem, 
papers also, though in a leas degree. 
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with Sanskrit alona is no light afihir, backed as Sanskrit must ba 
with the entice bias of learning and wide-spread association ; and 
Sanskrtt here has a potent ally in the obsolete forms of words 
rendered classical by Kabikankan, Erittibas, Kasidas» and, Bh&rat- 
chandra. 

The substitnlion of Sanskriff for current familiar words and of 
obsolete for current forms of a certain class of words may both 
be included under the head of calling common things by uncom¬ 
mon names/' Most of our writers are fully under the sway of this 
sirpposed purity-of-style fetish. It is amusing to contemplate 
the strange shifts to which even our best writers are driven to 
avoid current ezpressiona An illustration will shew this best. 
A writer of deservedly very high reputation has recourse to 
utkhep (utkshep) karia punarbar haste graban kar£, as a substitute 
for the common expression lopA Can anything be more awkward 
than this ? 

The rage for Sanskrit vocables manifests itself in matters, in 
which fearniAg would seem to have little room. On the license 
plates of boats that ply in the river Hugh are to be seen ndbik 
and arohi as the Bengali for crew and passenger respectively ; but 
none of the crew of any boat, and ninety-nine hundredths of 
the passengers, have no notion of what the words nabik and 
arohi mean. Language has its many sides, and it is but reasonable 
that the carpenter, the boatman, the shoemaker should give the 
law in matters connected with carpentry, boat-rowing and shoe¬ 
making respectively; while in matters connected with science or 
scholarship, the savant or scholar should be the supreme arbiter. 
In Bengal, however, the Sanskrit-knowing Pandit has in a large 
measure assumed the function of determining the written language 
in al I its aspects. The mental characteristics of the nation, and 
its historical antecedents have of course helped to bring about this 
result. 

Tlie present practice of borrowing from Sanskrit is blued on no 
definite principle. Rational borrowing should seek only to sunply* 
a felt want. Where words are really wanting in Bengali, there 
must be borrowing. But such borro^ng as has been above describ¬ 
ed is grounded on no necessity. No limit is set in fact to the extent 
to which words are to iSe borrowed from Sanskrit| so that every 
Sanskrit word is considered to have a rightful claim to be incor¬ 
porated into Bengali. Is this to enrich the language or to over¬ 
burden it ? This indeed is carrying us back into the past with 
a vengeance. In the early flexible stage of Sanskrit, when its , 
formative powers were active, whole hosts of words were formed 
to express the same thing. Those wor<^ were tflen, as philologists 
hold, transparent attributive terms, and not the arbitrary symbols 
that they afterwards became. Men could not, indeed, be so irra- 
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tional as to invent more than one arbitrary symbol for one and 
the same thing. Among the many significant symbols expressive 
of the same idea) there was a struggle for existence and a survival 
in the long run, of the fittest. More terms than one have in many 
cases survived ; but on a 'priori grounds it is quite impossible that 
more than one could survive at thb same spot, and among the 
same claM of people. Distance of place, or peculiarities of social 
organization, by limiting intercourse, could alone cause a selection 
of different names for the same thing. There has further been a 
differentiation of meaning between words that originally mealit 
exactly the same thing. Our Sanskrit school of writers would, how¬ 
ever, undo alf this. They would bring back the dead to life. 
They would restore to Bengali, which is one of the modern develop¬ 
ments of Sanskrit, all the imperfections of the mother-tongue, 
that have been cast off for good. What a terrible legacy would 
a wholesale appropriation of the Sanskrit vocabulary leave to 
posterity? Men of capacity little think of the labor that the 
acquisition of a language costs; and of this labor the heaviest part 
is that required in mastering the vocabulary, which, consisting as 
it does for the most part, of arbitrary symbols, is dull, dreary 
matter to learn. Where arbitrary symbols furnish a key to valu¬ 
able knowledge, the symbols ought surely to be learnt. In the 
present case, however, the labor spent on the acquisition of words 
would be vain, meaningless labor. What is the good of learning 
a new word where one does not learn a corresponding new idea 
with It 1 * Perfection of language requires that no two words should 
express exactly the same idea, and that no two ideas should 
have the same name. No human language is indeed perfect like 
this, it is true. But this is no reason why we should work the 
other way, and go on sanctioning and accumulating defects. 

The example of other languages is quoted as a ground for main¬ 
taining, and even widening existing differences between spokeq and 
written Bengali. No doubt there are numerous instances in other 
‘languages of calling common things by uncommon names. This, 
however, cannot be looked upon as desirable on any account, and 
there isV visible tendency ii^ English, at any rate^ to assimilate 
closely the written to the spoken topgue. Dean Alford tells 
us, ■ that the ^tendency to * call common things by uncommon 
Bumes* varies inversely as the writer’s culture’; and a late professor 
of English at the Presidency College used to say, that in 

• * This is to be takep with a certain Bat all the words meaniDg the same 

limitation. The exigencies of rhy- thing, in a language, cannot be said 
then, vessificatien and artistic effect to form in the same degree parts of 
may make it desirable that ^ihere the Uxiim Htaw of the language, 
should be in a language more than Billow is antique and the (property of 
eat word to express the same thing, poets, while wave is the living word. 
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Efigibnd, hi the present day, the language spoken by tbe highest 
and best-edunated has more in common with that of thejower 
orders than with that of men of inferior education. In taking a 
survey of the language of a country, the form of it peculiar to 
any large class of men, such sfs the men of inferior education in 
a community must form, is not of course to be left out of account* 
But the language of the class that stands highest in culture and 
social position is the standard to which the language of all sections 
of the community has a tendency to converge. The language of 
tile highest and the most cultivated must be taken then as the nor¬ 
mal standard of the language, and in the best English writers the 
tendency to- * call common things by uncommon names* must be at 
its minimum. Indeed so far as the cultivated and the uncultivated 
go together, common sense should dictate that there should be 
Communitja of language. If indeed the bbject were to confine 
knowledge to a caste, there could not be a cleverer contrivance than 
to ma^e the written language diverge widely from the spoken. 
Such a contnVance would carry with it its own NemCsis, however. 
Besides the unnecessary waste of brain-power implied in the ac¬ 
quisition of mere words without additioual ideas, there must inevi¬ 
tably result a deterioration of the intellect when it busies itself 
with mere word-knowledge. 

In dealing with the question of the employment of Sanskrit 
words in Bengali writing, the Bengali graphic system cannot be 
left out of account. This system is nearly as bad as the English ; it 
departs nearly as much from correct phonetic representation as the 
latter. This however is a wide question in itself, and need bot 
here be further noticed than its direct bearing upon the Sanskrit 
element of book-Bengali demands. The Bengali pronunciation 
of Sanskrit is as monstrous as the English pronunciation 
of Batin is or was till^ lately; and the Sanskrit words admitted 
into Bengali are of course all mispronounced, so that they are 
Sanskrit only to the eye, but not to the ear. This shews that the* 
despised vernacular can, after a certain fashion, assert its rights 
against unjust encroachments. Ijet us come now to illustrations. 
The current Bengali equivalents oafish and sun Are mdch (old 
Bengali mdchb) and sujjiwespectively. In books mdch is madp to 
give way to the Sanskrit matsya and sujji to 8liijya,*but instead of 
being pronounced as they are written, which, by the way would bo 
the correct Sanskrit pronounciation, they are pronounced motso 
and afirja respectively. We acquire mftch and anjji as a part of our 
mother-tongue, and the Conventional necessity of having further 
to acquire their corrupt Sanskrit equivalents jmcteo and sfiija, I, 
for one, must deplore as a most oppressive and unprofitable burden. 


* A reform has commenced in England m regard to Latin pronimeiatioa. 
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There is another c1^ of words which are wrongly accounted to be 
the same in Bengali as they are in Sanskrit. The Bengali and San¬ 
skrit equivalents of 6outh and lorA, for instance^ are written alike 
in both the languages ; but while in Bengali, they are pronounced 
as dokkhin and Issar respectively, in Sanskrit they are dakshma 
and isvara. * » 

It is plain then, that the so-called Sanskrit words in use in written 
Bengali are in fact neither Sanskrit nor Bengali, but monsters one 
knows not to call what. The unwise and indiscriminate transfer of 
Sanskrit words into Bengali has another bad effect little thought of. 
Certain sounds ^n Sanskrit are converted into certain other sounds 
in Bengali, according to definite laws, such as S. into B. These laws 
cannot be transgressed. Mispronunciation of Sanskrit words 
introduced into Bengali is therefore a sort of necessity, and this 
mispronunciation is imported back into Sanskrit, when the Ben¬ 
gali learns that language. The correct pronunciation or Sanskrit, 
if enforced in our Schools and Colleges, would be a most effective 
check on the present practice of indiscriminate borfowing from 
Sanskrit. But on this point hereafter. 

The points discussed, and the results arrived at, may here be 
summarised. The * grammar of written Bengali differs consider¬ 
ably from the grammar of current Bengali. For familiar words un¬ 
derstood by all, every one w*ho learns 'to read has to learn Sanskrit 
substitutes, and in many cases old Bengali substitutes likewise, 
which, having dropped out of colloquial speech, still retain their 
place in the language of books. The Sanskrit words in use in 
Bengali books are fur the most part Sanskrit only to the eye, but 
none to the ear; for, though written just as they are in Sanskrit, 
they are pronounced in such a way is to make them almost unin¬ 
telligible to those unfamiliar with the corrupt pronunciation of 
Sanskrit that prevails in Bengal. c 

Ail this of course has not been the work of a day. It has been 
,the slow growth of ages. It has grown out of the mental 
chamcteristics, and the historical antecedents of the race. The 
question now is, whether the present is a state of things likely 
to last. The conviction of th% present writer is that a change 
of a radical character is inevirable. The desirableness of a 
change is indeed so patent, that it is really matter for wonder that 
the attachment to the established order of things is still so strong 
that Sir George Campbell’s now historically famous language 
minutes evoked all but universal denunciations from Bengalis. 

Bengali, in comipon with the other Indian vernaculars, derived 
from Sanskrit, hai| borrowed most freely from the latter, under 

* Those who think that the l^ook- gali grammar is the grammar of a 
Bengali grammar should be kept up once-eurrent form of speech, 
in writing forget that this hook-Beu- 
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influences similar to those which have caused Arabic to be so 
largely drawn upon by Persians and Turks, and Latin and Greek 
by the nations of Western Europe. Sanskrit has been in India 
the langut^e of literary culture and of religion. The .Brahman 
priesthood has always affected a Sanskrit phraseology. Rever¬ 
ence for Sanskrit as a sacred language, however, will be a factor 
of continually decreasing importance as time rolls on. The Hindu 
religion will inevitably break up before the onset of western 
science, and with the Hindu religion a large part of the reverence 
inspired by Sanskrit will disappear. It will ever command, how¬ 
ever, another kind of reverence. Its absolute ipaportance as a 
language, and its rich literature, serving particularly as a key to the 
past history of the Aryan race, will ever make it a valued branch 
of learning. National feeling, too, will impel towards Sanskrit. 
In coutini^ing to reverence Sanskrit, however, it is by no means 
necessary that we should, as at present, hold Bengali, Hindi &c., 
in contempt. The tendency will certainly be to avail ourselves as 
largely as pbssible of the living stores of our vernacular tongue, 
and not to unreasonably proscribe them as vulgar, because they are 
in use among ail classes of the people. The entire Pandit class 
in Bengal at one time largely employed, in colloquial speech, 
numerous Sanskrit words, in lieu of their Bengali equivalents. 
This is now going out of fashion. The language in which emirient 
Pandits like Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Taranath Tarkava- 
chaspati converse differs in no wise from that of Bengali gentle¬ 
men possessing no knowledge of Sanskrit. Among Brahmans of 
the priestly class alone, does a Sanskrit phraseology yet linger in 
some measure, and the priests, as before remarked, are a gradually 
decaying class. The indications are quite clear, therefore, that the 
purely Sanskrit element in Bengali is destined to be greatly cur¬ 
tailed in future. 

The arguments of the advocates of the present system of Sanskrit- 
borrowing demand an examination in detail. The main argu; 
ments are the following 

1. The dialectic varieties of Bengali are so many, and so con¬ 
flicting, that without Sanskrit ther^would be no common standard 
of purity, no bond of uniqp. 

This argument, unfortunately, proves too much. It proves Ithat 
without the purely Sanskrit element in Bengali there would be no 
common language for Bengal. If this be the fact, then Bengal 
by all means should have several written languages instead of one. 
Convenience—human happiness—must be the ^lea for cultivating q 
the Bengali language at all. If, by ceasing to^ borrow from Sans¬ 
krit words of the commonest kind, we are to dissolve the linguistic 
unity of the people of Bengal, by all means let such factitious 
unity be dissolved at once. Popular education would spread 
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better, and so human happiness would be better promoted* if the 
different sections of Bengal set up each its own dialect as* the lan¬ 
guage of writing. The fact, however, is thaf th^e is a general 
grammatical correspondence among the different dialects of Ben¬ 
gal, and the vocables in common use too, are in general the same 
all over the country. The languagb of the Maldab, Dacca dhd 
Barisdl Districts are quite intelligible to people in Calcutta, as the 
present writer can say from his own experience. Besides, the 
people of Bengal generally now look upon the metropolis and the 
districts lying along the Bhagirathi as the parts where Bengali ns 
spoken in its greatest purity. 

In the development of literary languages political capitals have 
in the past exercised but too much influence. Provincialisms have 
not beeu allowed fair play. They have but too frequently been 
kept out of the literary*language, simply because they have been pro¬ 
vincialisms. A better course than this would be to absorb into the 
cultivated dialect ail that is of value in the several kindred 
dialects. Such absorption would be more real enrichment of a 
language than thoughtless borrowing under the bias of learning. 
If this principle were admitted and acted upon, provincial peculiari¬ 
ties would, generally speaking, have ft chance of being incorporated 
into the literary language, in proportion to the mental activity 
of^he people who speak such dialects. Local centres of culture 
may thus have their due share of influence on the literary language 
of a country. 

To turn again to Bengal. Supposing even that the Calcutta 
dialect were to thoroughly over-ride all provincial dialects, there 
would be much less-> human unhappiness than under the present 
regime. On this supposition, the people within a certain radius of 
Calcutta, at any rate, would not have to learn new names for familiar 
things; and the people of the rest of Bengal would have to leari»far 
fewer words than if Sanskrit were to be drawn upon, as ^low, 
without stint or limit. There would be nothing like the trouble now 
entailed on all Bengalis who learn to read. 

If falling back upon the past be the best means of finding a 
common ground for all, the reqjoter this past the better. A revival 
of Sanskrit, grammar and all, would secure unity all over Aryan 
Ind^a, and net over Bengal alone. Why not seek to make a 
revived Sanskrit the language of the educated throughout Aryan 
India, and thus secure a united Indian nationality ? No one has 
been veqturesome enough to propose such a thing. Besides, 
the immeasurable^ difficulty that would attend such a revival of 
Sanskrit, a replacing of the handier vernaculars by the cumbrous 
parent tongue wo&ld be decidedly a step, backwards. A replace¬ 
ment of the comparatively handier Bengali words by their Sanskrit 
representatives would likewise be a step backwards, at the same time 
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that it would demand a meaningless waste of brain-power from oJll 
who team to fead. 

2. Another argument urged by the advocates of a Sanskritised 
Bengali style is, that such borrowing has been quite spontaneous, 
and that this spontaneity must be taken as a proof that the course 
■of development followed by thci language could not, and should not 
change. ^ To this, the answer would be that all tliat happens in the 
universe is in consequence of the operation of natural fotces, and 
that things will chance, as they have changed ere this, when Other 
forces prevail over wose that brought them into l^ing. If Sans- 
krit-borrowing has been natural, the revulsion of feeling that 
such borrowing produces ia the present writer and^others among 
his countrymen is also natural, and the question can only be, 
which of the two opposing forces is likely to prove stronger 
f/ie end. This question has already been touched upon. 

3. It has been urged again and again that Bengali, being a 
direct descendant of Sanskrit, bas every right to borrow from the 
parent tongiys, and that Sanskiit vocables more readily coalesce 
witii the current vernacular tongue than do words from any other 
source. 

As regards the first part of t^is assertion, it does not at all touch 
the position taken up ^ the present writer. He does not de¬ 
nounce all borrowing. He further bolds that in most cases Sanskrit 
should be the best source to borrow from, and his reasons will he 
given hereafter. It is the edAmt of such borrowing that forms the 
main point at issue between him and the advocates of the present 
regime. As stated alieady, he holds that borrowing should be 
limited by necessity. 

As regards ready coalescence, people’s notions about this have 
much to do with their own acmiired mental associations! In the 
colloquial tongue, find that English, Persian and Arabic voca¬ 
bles Very readily unite with home-grown expressions, and one 
woul(^ think that what happens in the spoken ought ta happen 
in the written language as well. Men’s notions of written style , 
are, however, derived from books, and as Bengali books, as a rule, 
eschew non-^nskrit words, no wonder that the dogma should 
spiing up that non-Sanskrit words^ill not readily coalesce with 
native Bengali. The best refutation of the dogma is the fact that 
English, Persian and Arabic words do mingle very kindly with the 
current phraseology. The question, in what respects it would be 
preferable to borrow from Sanskrit rather than from aoy other source, 
will be discussed hereafter. , 

The discussion carried on by the press, when the world of Bengal • 
was thrown into a fermeut by Sir Qeorge Campbell’s Bengali and 
Urdu minutes, betrayed jn some inst^ioes a burious confusioa 
that the writers made between words of Sanskrit derivation, and 
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\irorcls bodily transferred from Sanskrit. To the former class of 
vrords there can of course be no‘possible objection,^ the latter are 
open to many, and, as they appear to the present writer, insuper¬ 
able olnections. 

4. It has been maintained again that as book Bengali is in¬ 
telligible to all Bengalis with tbe aid of a dictionary only, the 
question of the difference between book and spoken Bengalif is 
quite an immaterial one. Intelligible with the aid of a dietiorutry 
only ; this involves most momentous issues. Every book in English 
would be similarly intelligible^ with the aid of a dictionary, if for all 
the principal English words in the book German equivalents were 
substituted. The sort of burden that the present practice of 
Bul^tituting Sanskrit equivalents for even the commonest Bengali 
words imposes on all who learn to read, has already been fully 
described, and need not therefore be here dwelt upon. 

5. Lastly, it has been maintained that, whatever be the 
character of written Bengali at present, the State should not by 
any means interfere with its development. Languages grow 
spontaneously, and it does not rest with Csosar, however absolute the 
power with which he is armed, to mould or modify it. 

Fully admitting that language is an organic growth, and therefore 
not to be coerced into any shape at the fiat of authority, it may 
quite consistently be maintained that the present is a case which 
calls for State action. The laisaez faire argument would have 
weight, if Government never interfered in the matter at all. 
It has however interfered in disseminating a knowledge of 
book Bengali by the establishment of schools and the institu¬ 
tion of competitive tests, by the award of scholarships and so 
forth, Thingjs have not been allowed to work themselves out 
spontaneously. Interference is necessary, at least, as a consequence 
of past interference still continued. Government again is not 
prepared to withdraw from the work of popular educartion; 
and the interests of millions are involved in tlie question whether 
the medium of popular instruction is to be the real vernacular 
of the country, or the artificialised language in which books 
are at present generally written. The dumb millions cannot 
judge, or speak for themselves. If they could, they would with 
ODo voice denounce the pedantic jqf'gon that now presses so 
heavily on them as a dead weight. Governments are most bound 
to look to the interests of those who canuol take caie of their own 
interests. In a country, again, in the situation of India, the guid¬ 
ance of Government would, in several cases, be on the whole 
preferable to that of the * natural leaders of society.' It is only 
because such lead has failed that the English are in the 
country at all. * If, in jrespeot of all that concerns the pre¬ 
servation of society and its advancement, English guidance has 
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done for tbe natives of this country what they could never have 
done for themselves,* the presumption ought to be that, in tbe 
matter of language too, English guidance would be benedcial. 

It must nut be understood that in maintaining it to be tbe duty 
of Government to interfere in the matter under discussion, the 
present writer means any 8uch*thiog that the Government should 
interdict the publication of any books in the present book lan¬ 
guage. The great mass of Bengali readers relish Sanskritised 
Bengali. Tbe State should not curtail the happiness of such peo- 
p!c*by so unwarrantable an act of tyranny as putting their literary 
language under a ban. It is clearly the duty of State, how¬ 
ever, to take effective measures for the dissemination of useful 
knowledge among the people through the real vernacular of the 
people; and by the real vernacular is meant here the language 
in which the upper and middle classes of the Bengali commu¬ 
nity converse, and which the language of the lower orders too 
constantly tends to approach. 

To recbgnise this as the exclusive language of books intended 
for primary instruction would certainly not be to patronise 
a newly created language. It would amount only to an interdic¬ 
tion of any unnecessary Sanskrit infusion into the language of 
books intended to convey elementary 'knowledge. This, in the 
interest of tbe masses, the State is bound to do ; and for the real: 
the struggle between the two styles may be left to be fought 
out between themselves. Of the ultimate issue of such a struggle 
there can be no manner of doubt. If the fitter 4s to survive, 
then the cumbrous learned jargon can have no chance in the long 
lun against the far more economical language that is now the 
•cuirent speech of Bengal. 

The State may, further, do one thing more. It may take jiteps 
for m|tking the European officers employed in Bengal thoroughly 
familiar with the current grammar and the current vocabulary of 
the Bengali tongue. As officers of Government, their utility would 
be greatly enhanced if they understood the language in which 
the people actually converse with one another. 

A few words as to the way in which Sanskrit in the present 
writer’s opinion can be legitimately ftav^ upon to enrich Bengali 
may not here be out of pldbe. The introduction of western civi¬ 
lisation, and the spreadLof education has necessitated the addition 
of new words to the current stock of Bengali words. Should 
these words be adwtions or inventions from the Sanskrit or adoptions 
from English ? From the utilitarian, pon-sentimental flbiot of 
view, the fact that the latter course would inevitably stamp a 
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** * It is not meant that English inseparshle from foreign rule, however 
rule is without any drawbacks what- good it may be.” 
aver. Certain drawbacks most be 
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moDgrel character on the lanraage can ha^e no weight/ If there 
38 real gain in borrowing from English, no purist‘feeling* should 
be allowed to stand in the way. But the fact u that importations 
from English are liable to even graver objections than indiscrimi¬ 
nate borrowing from Sanskrit. English words imported would be 
iinniensely more difficult for the pec^le to learn than even lengthy 
Sanskiit; compounds invented on the occasion. If the principle 
of borrowing from English were to be fully accepted there 
could be no stopping at words like oxygen, for which there 
are no ready-mude Satiskrit equivalents.; but English equivalents 
of already-existing Sanskrit words would likewise he intro¬ 
duced into Bengali. This would cause much inconvenience and 
frightful confusion. A scientific or philosophical nomenclature 
framed out of Sanskrit can, as before observed, he mastered 
far more easily than the corresponding English nomenclature. 
Borrowing from English, therefore, would he an obstacle in the way 
of a spread of knowledge. An illustration may make my 
position better understood. The Bengali boy, who ktiows kar£ (to 
do) and the Hindustani boy who knows karni, can far more easily 
learn the Sanskrit word kriyfi than the English word verb, to un¬ 
derstand the real meaning of which he must further go to the 
Latiu verbum. Ear and Eriyd^ have so much in common as res> 
pects sound that there is much greater economy of mental effort 
in learning kriys than in learning verb. Take again such words as 
ganit (mathamatics) pstiganit (arithmetic), &c; their deiivation 
from the same i;oot as the Bengali gani and Hindi ginna would 
greatly help the memory. Some existing Sanskrit terms are again 
absolutely better than the corresponding ones in English. The 
Sanskrit sarvan&ma is a more appropriate term, as Professor * 
Whitley remarks, than the English term pronoun ; and Professor 
IVlax Muller *(* says of the grammatical terminology of the !^rdh- 
mans generally, that it is * ia some respects more perfect than that 
of Alexandria and Rome.' * 

The existence of different scientific end philosophical nomen¬ 
clatures would again help the advancement of thought. As ob¬ 
served by Dr. Mausel the possession by Germany of a 
philosophical iiomenclatui'e dTfferent from that of the English and 
of. the Latin family of nations has*been a help to accurate 
thought. When India comes to take her place among the civilised 
community of nations, and contributes her share to the progress of 
human thought, her posstssiou of independent scientific and philoso* 
phical ifomenclatuies would be a no,insignificant force among those 
that urge forwarih humanity in the career of advancement. * 

While scieutifk: and philosophical terms would seem to be best 
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* Langmage and the ttvdy of Lan- guage. First Series, p. 104. 
guage. .3rd Edition, p. 268. . t Prolegomena Logica, Oxford Edi- 

t Lectwee on the Seience of Lan^ tiou, 1851, p. 37. 
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drawn fAoin Sanskrit, a wide door sitMuid be left open for the intro¬ 
duction into writing of foreign words, English or other, that under 
the pressure of necessity foice their way into the current speech. 
It would be unreasonable purism to exclude from books such 
handy, naturalised words as map, slate (rilet), pencil (pensil), and 
to seek to supply their place'by new coined Sanskrit equivalents. 

In the case of newly intioduced iiiateiial objects of common 
use, the direct adoption of foreign words in tlm oral language 
would be the natural course, and the written language can here do 
no better than follow^the oral. The adoption of unusual foreign 
words where accurate n*ative or even Sanskrit equivalents cannot 
be found would again be sometimes necessary.^ Visvavidyalaya 
(Bengali pronunciation biBSobiddlUae) answers very inadequately.to 
University, in its present acceptation. A downright adoption in 
writing of University would be better than hndiiig a substitute. In 
inventing words again out of Sanskrit elements, it ought to be fur¬ 
ther borne in mind that the compounds formed should be handy 
ones,* fit to be used colloquially. This has in many instances been 
lost sight of, and the tendency has been but too strong towards 
compounds, often lengthy, formed out of unfamiliar roateiials. 

An enfoicement of the ^correct pionunciation of Sanskrit in 
our Schools and Colleges, very desirable on other grounds, 
would act as a powerful check upon borrowing from Sanskrit. 
In enforcing coirect Sanskrit pronunciation. Government \70uld 
but complete the work it initiated by introducing into 
Bengal tlie Devanagari character. Sanskrit books are now 
read in Bengal in the Devanagari character, and the incorrect 
pronunciation, of Sanskrit that is allowed in all the Bengal 
schools and Colleges, the Sanskrit College itself included, is 
an evil that calls for remedy. The State has already innovated 
by introducing the Devanagari character. An euforcesnent of 
the correct Sanskrit pronunciation cannot, therefore, be objected to. . 

•A word here about the large mass of Sanskrit words that popu¬ 
lar poetry has already appropriated seem to be necessary. Su^h. 
words bave a right to be employed, where required, in poetry and 
impassioned prose; but in ordinary prose composition they should 
be held inadmissible, for they furm ino part of the living tisme 


of ^e languaise. and ^!| are living words, while 

and are an^ue and poetical. 

In cultivating Bengali and the other Aryan vernaculars of 
India, the romance languages of Europe should be our guide. 
There can be no reason why our vernaculars should* lean more 
upon Sanskrit than French, Italiau, and Spanish, do upon Latin. 

^FAMACfiABAN QaNGULI. 



POETRySONNETS FROM THE FRENCH OF 
LE COMTE F. Da QRAMONT. 

Ti'analated by Miaa tom Dutt, 

l.—ISOLATION. 

Fall, fall, 0 snow, from thy thick heavy cloud 
In silent showeis ; encumber vales, and ^plains, 

And heights,^with thy white plumes, till nought remains, 
Nor herb, nor tree, without its silver shroud. 

* Safe in that shelter from the north-winds loud, 

When Spring, returning, their rude breath restrains. 
More prompt the earth shall smile, in genial rains. 

And leaves start forth in all their splendour proud. 

Blest isolation from the world, 1 see 

Herein thy emblem ; may thy winding-sheet ** 

Guard my soul likewise till its latest hour, 

That so through all its journey, it may be 
Patient, until God’s love with generous heat 
In heaven unfolds the blos6om into flower. 


2.—Fbeedom. 

By iron bars the lion proud hemmed round. 

The sovereign lion with the terrible eyes. 
Vanquished, yet still invincible, defies 
Not by vain efforts but a calm profound. 

Idle, he sits, as wont, upon the ground, 

His claws drawn in their sheath, and none descries 
In his unchanging front the rage that lies 
Deep in his bosom without sign or sound. 

’Tis sometimes only, when he snuffs the storm 
Sweeping afar, he stirs and lifts his form, 

Savage, magnificent. Then to hear his roar 
The gaolers tremble, ~.hut4ie drops anew ; 

Not long has he to pine on dungeon-flour; 

He chokes fol freedom : death must soon tfisue. 


3.—Obbdibncb. 

In thy strong teeth bite hard thy bit of steel, 
Curve on thy chest thy nostrils'belching fire. 

Hold in thy strength, andicheck thy generous ire, 
War-horse impatient in thy battle-zem. 
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M|^ the fierce onset where the standards reel, 

And bright swords flash, and cannons thunder dire, 
•Fain wouldst thou fly, and there with joy expire. 
Proud in thy blood thy loyalty to seal 
But where’s the signal ? Wait. Thy foam devouf, 
Smoothen thy mane, ai|d dull thine eye's ted flush, 
With prickeo-up ears attent until the hour. 

True to thy Rider’s will. So when it rings, 

That glorious hour, tliou shalt have leave to rush 
Through space entire not on thy feet but wings. 

• 


4.--THE Fbesent Agb. 

Vile Sloth and greedy Self-love hunt as game 
Each noble Virtue honored in the past, 

Man grovels tu a cess-pool dim and vast * 

^nd hides not now but blazons out his shame. 

So well proscribed is the celestial flame 
That glory’s antique hymn is hushed at last. 

And Bard and Prophe^with the idiots classed 
Raise mockful laughter more than serious blame. 
‘Shall we on laurels feed or dress in flowers ? 

* Go, foolish poet, in thy garret dream !’ 

So speak the ciowds insatiate in all hours 
For filthy gold. Well I Let them thus blaspheme. 
Care not for them, but mustering thy powers 
0 Soul, well-born, pull bard against the stream. 


5.—Poesy. 

Thou cans’t not die, my foolish fears are vain, 

O Muse ! O Poesy! My love for aye ! 

Thou livest and shalt live. The sun, the day. 

Are less than thee, the life of hill and plain! 

Long as the Spirit mq^kes the heart its fane, 

And homewards, Godwards' ilfts'our eyes, thy ray 
Shall light our path, and thy bewitching lay 
Our exile charr? and mitigate our pain. 

And ye, who scorn her art, ye worldly-wise^ 

Or who profane it, which is guiltier far. 

Ye may dfigraj^e yoursielves, and blind your eyes ^ 
** • And close your ears, but ye can never mar 
Her glory with your boastful blasphemi^ 

Hor quench in hdaven the lustre of one star. 
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6.—Hombr. 


O wild young savage wrapt in Homer's lore ^ 
Who fliest the talk of our logicians wise, 

And sports, and rich-decked feasts, and beauty's eyes. 
What dost thou, night and day, along the shore ? 

I wait. For what ?—Grand is th^t hungry roar 

Of storm-vexed ocean as it earth defies 

But grander are these histories.—They are lies, 

And wasted hours no penance can restore.— 

I care not 1 would see as here I roam, 

Astartd rise immortal from the foam ^ 

Whom in nry dreams I worship. Hope commands 
. A patient out-look to the sky’s dim line, 

> For often l^ve I seen upon these sands, 

The impress of her conch and foot divine. 


7.—A Character of the Olden Time. , 

A valiant heart, simple, correct, austere, 

Hewn from the solid rock, sincere as gold, 

Straight as an iron rod a man of old. 

Whose noble nature nevel^ knew a fear. 

/k.dulterous interests from his duty clear 
He chased afar; his conscience never sold ; 

Hared dangers terrible and manifold. 

And when they ended, dropped into the rear. 

Under the antique flag, how prompt his lance I 
But not the less his hate of foreign rule. 

Gentleman, subject of the King of France, 

Upon the Rhine, in Lyons’ noble school, 

In '^eudde, and wherever he had chance. 

He shed his blood, faitliful, and yet no tool. 


8.—My Strength is Made Perfect in Weakness. 

Cured, but still weak, like him I sometimes feel 
That hath the dropsy ; ffom^is butden freed. 

Of help divipe who has continued ueecl| 

And cannot march but still appears to ree!f 
Happy the blind from birth with holier zeal, 

^ The paralytic with more faith, who heed 
At onc'e the Saviour’s words subliqv,, and speed 
Clear-eyed and strong, with nothing left to heal 
But, though less <full, unmeashred and not vain 
The grace that’s given mdi ' May 1 watch with care, 
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Daily a^d nightly on the couch of pain, 

A'tteiitive to the Voice that says,—‘ Beware I 
What thou hast done, thou yet may’st do again, 

What others do, thou too might’st rashly dare r* 

■ ... . » =— -- 

[We grieve to say that, since the above Sonnets were prepared 
for p\iblication in the Calcutta Review, their gentle and accom¬ 
plished author has passed away to her rest. Miss Turu Dutt’s 
girlhood—she was scarce^ more than twenty when she died—was 
one of the richest promise, as those of our reaiiers who havd 
followed her occasional contributions to this Review will fully 
recognise ; and an earlier collection of her poems, entitled A Shety 
Gleaned in French Fielda, was of such marked elibelleuce as to 
attract a gicat deal of attention and praise both here and in Eng¬ 
land. Of Indian birth—a daughter of Babu Govir^Chunder Dutt, 
a welbkriown and respected citizen of Calcutta—Miss Dutt was 
educated almost entirely in Europe, She wrote English with all 
the delicacy and good-taste of a highly cultivated Englishwoman ; 
and many of her shoi b poems displayed a tender, lialf*sad eloquence 
and a depth of leligious feelihg, illuminated by a pure and lofty 
imagination, Avhich ptomised to obtain for her an honored place 
amongst English poets of the present day. Such was the h^pe 
of the young life which has just been cut off at its very opening. 
The flower has been plucked iu the bud : bub to those who sorrow 
for its untimely fate, the words which close the first Sonnet given 
above—words which breathe “a sure and certain hope”—may well 
afford consolation:— 

God's love, with generous heat, 

In heaven unfolds the blossom into flower. * 

Editor, Calcutta Revietv.] 







